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Family Problems* — 


Russell Sage Foundation; 


ROY W. FAIRCHILD, San Francisco Theological Seminary; and 
EDGAR F. BORGATTA, Cornell University 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


"THEORIES about the relations between family 
problems appear to fall into two main classes, 
according to whether they emphasize economic 
factors or clinical processes. With regard to the 
first, the economic determinist probably still 
maintains that economic difficulties are the fun- 
damental cause of problems of other kinds, 
such as problems in interpersonal relations, and 
‘thus must be found in association with them. 
While it is true that depression and post-depres- 
sion studies have contradicted this simple notion 
that economic problems are an important basis 
of family dissolution, it does not seem war- 
ranted to go to the other extreme, as some 
have done, and advance the view that economic 
problems (e.g., quarrels about money) are but 
a consequence of underlying problems of an 
interpersonal nature. 

Clinical or therapeutic theory consistently 
has taken the position that disturbances in the 
parent-child and husband-wife relations do not 
occur independently; that problems in one of 
these both cause and reflect problems in the 
other. It can be argued, however, that this 
theory is derived from work with individuals 
and families in trouble, and that it may be 
sound in asserting the von Sg of marital 
and parental problems insofar as a clinical pop- 
ulation is concerned. Indeed, it may be just 
this lack of separation of problems which de- 
fines them as people in trouble. The same may 
not be true, however, of a non-clinical popula- 
tion. 

There is a third point of view which could 
be helpful in considering the relation between 
family problems but which has not often been 
employed. If one believes that many problems 
of family members arise because of a failure to 
clarify the norms or expectations regulating 
role performances by the family members or be- 
cause of lack of agreement on the legitimacy of 


* We are indebted to Ann Lee, Robert Guerrin, and 
Jonathan Robbin for their assistance in the preparation 
and analysis of the data reported in this study. The data 
were derived from the primary research carried out by the 
Board of Christian Education of the United Presbyterian 
Church through its Office of Family Education Research be- 
tween January, 1958 and the Spring of 1959, 
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some of these expectations, then it follows that 
problems should be associated with one or an- 
other role in the family. To the extent that 
problems arise from this source, as contrasted 
with, say, the emotional disturbance of an in- 
dividual family member, then one would expect 
family problems to be role specific and not 
necessarily related to each other. 

One is not helped much by turning to the 
evidence. Little is ena about the relations be- 
tween the various problems which a family may 
have. No more than a half dozen studies of 
scientific quality have been reported, and these 
report conflicting results. Stroup,? and Burchi- 
nal, Hawkes, and Gardner,” in their studies of 
the relation between child adjustment and mari- 
tal and personal adjustment of the parents, find 
little common variation, The research of Lan- 
dis* and of Nye‘ in sharp contrast, finds that 
marital discord 7s significantly related to the 
personal adjustment of the child. Baruch’s 
studies®»* which used clinical-style interviews 
to gather data, as contrasted with the self-ad- 
ministering questionnaire appro>-h used in 
other studies, report a positive iciation be- 
tween marital tension and child adjustment. 

The disagreement in the results of these 
studies may arise from several things. Dif- 


1 Atlee L. Stroup, ‘‘Marital Adjustment of the Mother 
and the Personality of the Child,’’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 18 (May, 1956), pp. 109-13. 

21. G. Burchinal, G. R. Hawkes, and B. Gardner, 
““Marriage Adjustment, Personality of Parents and Personality 
Adjustment of Child,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 19 
(November, 1957), pp. 366-72. 

3 Judson T. Landis, ‘‘A Comparison of Children of 
Divorced Parents and Children of Happy or Unhappy Non- 
divorced Parents on Parent-Child Relationships, . Dating 
Maturation, and Sex and Marriage Attitudes,’ Paper read 
before the National Council on Family Reélations, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, August, 1955. 

4F. Ivan Nye, “Child Adjustment in Broken and in 
Unhappy Unbroken Homes,’’ Marriage and Family Living,’’ 
19 (November, 1957), pp. 356-61. 

5 Dorothy Baruch, ‘‘A Study of Reported Tension in 
Interparental Relationships as Co-existent with Behavior 
Adjustment in Young Children,’’ Journal of Experimental 
Education, 6 (December, 1937), pp. 187-204. 

® Dorothy Baruch and Annie J. Wilcox, “‘A Study of 
Sex Differences in Pre-school Children’s Adjustment Co- 
existent with Interparental Tensions,’’ Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 64 (June, 1944), pp. 281-303. 
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ferent populations of respondents were used in 
the studies and, for example, it is likely that 
children’s reports of marital discord between 
parents will vary from the reports of the par- 
ents themselves. Questions were asked about 
different kinds of problems in the studies, and 
perhaps this too contributes to the lack of agree- 
ment. Probably the most important considera- 
tion, as Hoffman and Lippitt suggest in their 
review of these studies’ is that the “superficial” 
or self-administering questionnaire method 
tends to find no relation between problems; 
while the “depth” or clinical interview ap- 
proach does find connections. However, the 
support for this view is quite weak, based on 
the few studies cited above; it does no good to 
appeal to the wealth of individual case history 
data purporting to show the interrelatedness of 
problems, because the respondents are not rep- 
resentative of the normal population. 

The issue hardly can be clarified by more 
y gm or working over the sparse available 
ata. More information on families and their 
problems is needed, gathered in different stud- 
ies, using varieties of methods and contrasting 
populations. This paper presents the results of 
a study of some 500 families who reported on 
the = or absence of selected domestic 
problems. 


METHOD 


Respondents 


Respondents were obtained as part of a larger 
study of family life carried out by the United 
Presbyterian Church. This study endeavored to 
sample, first, churches, and second, the mem- 
bership of a church. The selection of congrega- 
tions was made with four factors in mind: size 
of church; type of community; regional dis- 
tribution ; and as a practical matter, the location 
of the interviewers. Table 1 indicates the re- 
sultant sample of churches from which re- 
spondents were drawn. 

From the standpoint of size, the median 
congregation was 460 members, whereas the 
median average of churches served by full time 
pastors for the denomination as a whole is 350 
members. A disproportionately large number 
of urban and whe an churches were used in 
this sample because of the availability of trained 
interviewers in these locales. Regionally, the 
sample is disproportionate in its Western rep- 


‘Lois Wladis Hoffman and Ronald Lippitt, ‘‘The Meas- 
urement of Family Life Variables,’’ in Paul Henry Mussen 
(ed.), Handbook of Research Methods in Child Develop- 
ment, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1960, pp. 945- 
1013. 
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TABLE 1. CHARACTERISTICS OF CHURCHES 
FROM WHICH RESPONDENTS WERE 
SELECTED 








S1zE OF CHURCHES 
Number of 
tion 
embers 
100— 299 2 
300- 599 ” 
600-1199 ai 
1200-and up members 


Size of Co 
0- 


Total 
Tyre oF COMMUNITY 


Type of Community 
ural 
Town and small city (under 50,000) 
City (over 50,000) 
Suburbs of a metropolitan city 


Total 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
Number of 
Region Churches 
ortheast 17 
Midwest 17 
South 6 
West 23 


Total 63 





resentation (about twice what would have been 
required statistically) 

e selection of, respondents was subject to 
many local factors. Each host pastor, or an offi- 
cer designated by him, was asked to select a 
random sample of a particular stratum of the 
communicant membership of the church and in- 
vite these people to a group interview. A stand- 
ard procedure was devised by which pastors 
were instructed to invite a parent whose family 
name fell at a certain interval on a numbered, 
alphabetized church membership list made up 
of families who had at least one child under 18 
living at home. Husbands and wives were to be 
selected alternately, and only one adult respon- 
dent was to be invited from any given family. 
The size of the interval was determined by the 
membership of the church. The majority of the 
respondents represented the “nuclear” and 
“modal” groups of the congregation with the 
“marginal” persons, as would be expected, be- 
ing less responsive to the invitation and conse- 
quently less adequately represented. The re- 
sultant sample of 845 respondents is weighted 
toward higher educational achievement, higher 
occupational classifications, greater female rep- 
resentation, and more active participation in 
church activities than would characterize the 
United Presbyterian Church as a whole. 
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From this sample of 845, 500 persons were 
drawn randomly for the special analysis re- 
ported here. In our analysis these 500 respon- 
dents have been reduced in number to 448 
usable cases. We eliminated 19 cases who were 
divorced, widowed, or otherwise separated, and 
two who gave no answer about their marital 
status. We also eliminated 33 more who gave 
no answer to one or another of the background 
variables. 

The characteristics of the sample can be sum- 
marized as follows: Of the 448 respondents, 
186 were male and 262 were female. Those 
who attended college numbered 321, of which 
142 were males and 179 females; the non-col- 
lege attenders numbered 127, of which 44 were 
males and 83 females. On the other three vari- 
ables—age, residence, and number of children 
—the means for the above subsamples were 
similar. The average respondent was in the 
mid-thirties, lived in an urban center of around 
100,000 in population, and had two or three 
children. 


Questionnaire 


A checklist of 25 items was presented to the 
respondents. The format was: 


Most parents know of some things in their family 
which disturb them, things needing improvement. 
Remembering this questionnaire is anonymous, will 
you please check those items which you saw as a 
problem needing solution during the past year. 

TV and radio listening habits 

Health of family members 

Lack of closeness between brothers and sisters 

Your recreation and leisure time, including visit- 


ing 
Too little time spent together as a family 
Your community as a place to live 
Your children’s achievements 
Conflict of religious views in family 
Family’s housing and furniture 
How children are disciplined 
Husband's job and its demands 
Drinking by family members 
Tenseness and low morale in family 
Amount of income 
Lack of closeness between husband and wife 
Religious life and church participation of family 
Who does what among family responsibilities 
How income is spent 
Your family’s community activity 
Wife's work at home or outside home 
Your family’s action for community and world 
betterment 
Sex relations with mate 
Behavior of children 
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Friendships of family members 
Other (please be specific) 


Five other questions were used in the study 
relevant to the background characteristics of the 
respondents. They are: How many children do 
you have? What is your sex? Where do you 
live (rural-urban) ? How old are you? How 
much education have you had? Items not used 
for this analysis but embodied in the question- 
naire included where respondents grew up 
(rural-urban), age of oldest child, and occupa- 
tional classification. 


Procedure 

Two-hour, recorded interviews with groups 
of respondents were held in 63 United Presby- 
terian Churches throughout the U.S.A. They 
were conducted by trained discussion leaders 
according to an interview schedule which cov- 
ered three areas of inquiry: family tensions and 
cohcerns; parental interpretations of “good 
family life’ ; and resources for overcoming diff- 
culties and achieving goals in family life. These 
interviews were followed by the administration 
of the 25-item questionnaire to each person. 


RESULTS 


The Factor Structure of Family Problems 
The 25 problems and 5 background variables 
were intercorrelated and factor analyzed by the 
complete centroid method. Even though there 
were relatively few items, and the intercorrela- 
tions tended to be small, it was judged neces- 
saty to retain 15 factors for rotation.* The fac- 


® The smallness of intercorrelations may be judged by 
the fact that of the 430 correlations, |r| > .201 for only 9 
correlations. On the other hand: with a sample size as 
large as 448, data are quite stable, and |r| < .128 would 
be expected to include 98 per cent of correlations drawn from 
a population in which there was no relationship between the 
variables, assuming only 400 cases. It needs to be remarked 
further that the significance limits indicated immediately 
above apply for normally distributed variables, and not for 
dichotomies, which were used in the computations here. With 
dichotomies the product moment formula is known as Phi, 
and it is easily demonstrable that with phi the difficulties 
of the items (marginal distributions) affect the maximum 
coefficient that can be found. Thus, by way of illustration, 
if two variables with 10 per cent and 4 per cent marginals 
were perfectly related, the maximum correlation coefficient 
that would result in our data would be in the neighborhood 
of .6 (rather than 1.0). The nature of the data, thus, re- 
quires two kinds of caution. The first is that in an over- 
zealous desire for large coefficients, the smaller real ones 
not be ignored. The second is that spurious findings not be 
interpreted as real ones; in this case there is some danger 
particularly from the fact that ‘‘difficulty’’ factors may arise 
because variables with similar marginals may have larger 
correlations. The danger of spurious findings stresses the 
requirement that reported findings must be replicated and 
confirmed in order to warrant integration into scientific 
theory. 
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tors were rotated mechanically to apparent sim- 
ple structure by the Quartimax solution.® In the 
reporting below, loadings with values as small 
as .16 are indicated." Interpretation for the fac- 
tors is offered only in the cases of relatively 
clearly defined common factors, and not in 
those that are either interpretively ambiguous 
or defined primarily on one variable. 


Factor 1. CHILD REARING 


Behavior of children 

How children are disciplined 

Tenseness and low morale in family 
Children’s achievement 

Who does what among family responsibilities 
Lack of closeness between brothers and sisters 


Factor 1 is defined primarily on two items 
referring to children, and this content also oc- 
curs in two additional items in the factor. It 
is of some interest that number of children in 
the family is not involved. It is of more sig- 
nificance, and from the point of view of com- 
mon expectations quite striking, that items con- 
cerning husband and wife relations are not in- 
volved in the child-rearing factor, Instead, it is 
Factor 2 which includes problems in the hus- 
band-wife relationship. 


Factor 2. HUSBAND AND WIFE RELATIONSHIPS 
Loadings 
Lack of closeness between husband and wife 72 
Sex relations with mate 45 
Tenseness and low morale in family 44 
How income is spent 21 
Wife’s work at home or outside home .20 
Too little time spent together as a family 19 
Conflict of religious views in family 18 
Lack of closeness between brothers and sisters  .16 


Factor 3. StyLEe or Lire (SES) 
Loadings 
Amount of income 
Family’s housing and furniture 
Husband’s job and its demands 
How income is spent 
Age of respondent 
Friendships of family members 
Recreation and leisure time, including visiting 
Health of family members 
Wife’s work at home or outside home 


The third factor involves items defining the 
style of living (socio-economic status) in terms 
of income, possessions, and activities. An im- 


®The correlation and orthogonal rotated matrices are 
available from the senior author. 

% This corresponds to the .001 level of significance with 
a symmetric hypothesis test for product-moment correlation 
coefficients with this sample size. 
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plication of problems involving upward mobil- 
ity is found in the negative loading with age, 
indicating that such problems may be associ- 
ated with families in the formative stage. Such 
an implication, however, needs to be made with 
considerable caution because even without an 
orientation of upward mobility, the economic 
status of a family is related to the age of adults; 
younger families have not had time to accumu- 
late material wealth, and younger adults do not 
get senior salaries. What is of particular inter- 
est here, however, is the fact that this cluster 
does not involve items of child-rearing or of 
husband-wife relationships. 


Factor 4. CommMuNITY INVOLVEMENT 

i Loadings 

Family’s action for community and world 
betterment ; 

Family’s community activity 49 

Community as a place to live 32 


A fourth factor appears to be defined rather 
distinctly by a cluster of three items concerning 
the community. A fifth factor involves two 
items on religion. Age is positively correlated 
with problems of religion, as reflected in this 
factor. Possibly this reflects older children’s be- 
coming involved in the common conflict of un- 
questioning faith with a secular orientation to 
knowledge. 


Factor 5. RELIGION 


Conflict of religious views in family 
Religious life and church participation of 

family 33 
Age of respondent, 25 

Provisional names are indicated for the addi- 
tional factors, and a few words should be said 
about these. The magnitude of the loadings 
and the small number of variables in each pre- 
clude anything but the most cautious interpreta- 
tion. Factor 6 may have something to do with 
the integration of the family in terms of the 
direction of friendships—in or out of the 
family, Factor 7 suggests a child-oriented mo- 
bility factor, and Factor 8 refers to health, Fac- 
tor 9 is defined by two items only, and the 
dominant one is problem drinking. Factor 10 
appears to center on recreation items (with 
content independent of Factor 3), but the level 
of loadings borders on the trivial. Factors 12, 
13, and 14 are defined with background char- 
acteristics as pivotal items, and thus represent 
the predictable variance of these characteristics 
aside from the variance that is already involved 
in the other factors. The other factors are even 
less clearly defined and warrant no special com- 
ment. 
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FACTOR 6 
Loadings 
Friendships of family members 43 
Lack of closeness between brothers and sisters  .35 
Community as a place to live 18 
Factor 7 
Loadings 
Children’s achievement 44 
Community as a place to live 25 
Factor 8 
Loadings 
Health of family members .35 
Husband’s job and its demands —.24 
Who does what among family responsibilities  .22 
Factor 9 
Loadings 
Drinking by family members 47 
How income is spent +32 
Factor 10 
Loadings 
TV and radio listening habits .29 
Residence of respondent .28 
Family’s housing and furniture 17 
Recreation and leisure time, including visiting 17 
Factor 11 
Loadings 
Too little time spent together as a family .29 
Sex relations with mate — .28 
Recreation and leisure time, including visiting  .21 
Factor 12 
Loadings 
Female respondent 52 
Too little time spent together as a family —.23 
Residence of respondent 21 
Religious life and church participation of fam- 
ily 19 
TV and radio listening habits — .16 
Husband’s job and its demands —.16 
Factor 13 
Loadings 
Education of respondent .40 
Other problems -39 
Factor 14 
Loadings 
Number of children in respondent’s family 54 
Lack of closeness between brothers and sisters .24 
Who does what among family responsibilities .19 
Husband’s job and its demands Yj 
Factor 15 
‘ Loadings 
Wife’s work at home or outside home .40 


Implications of the Factor Analysis 


The most dramatic finding from this factor 
analysis is that in spite of the relatively poor 
definitions involved, as many as 15 factors arise. 
If most of the variance of the items were ac- 
counted for by one or two dominant factors, 
then the fact of these small factors would be of 
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little consequence. In the absence of factors that 
account for large amounts of variance, however, 
the likely generalization is that there tends to 
be little relationship among the kinds of prob- 
lems that respondents report. 

In pertisilié the five factors that appear to 
be reasonably well defined lead to this specific 
generalization: There tends to be no common 
variance among problems in child rearing, hus- 
band and wife relationship, style of life, com- 
munity involvement, and religion. 

We recognize that generalizations from this 
study are limited by the method used to collect 
the data. The self-administering check list of 
family problems must be viewed as superficial 
compared with interview and clinical proce- 
dures. Granted this limitation, the data ob- 
tained by this check list method indicate that 
any one-factor theory of family adjustment is 
necessarily inadequate. In discussing family ad- 
justment, it is evident that investigators will 
need to distinguish between different areas of 
problems, and to think in terms of profiles of 
family adjustment rather than some simple ad- 
ditive index. 

Of the three viewpoints sketched in the open- 
ing paragraph, the data indicate that family 
problems are role-specific and isolated and not 
the expression of some “general” personality 
traits which pervade all family interaction, nor 
the result of some determining economic factor. 
The results are in accord with those from the 
studies of Stroup and of Burchinal, Hawkes 
and Gardner; and in our judgment the three 
studies taken together now present an important 
challenge to the assumption that family prob- 
lems must be leciedisind, 

Some general remarks are in order with re- 
gard to future research. The next steps can be 
outlined almost in the delineation of the limits 
of the current analysis. The study reported here 
should be replicated in groups, especially those 
for which theory would suggest the persistence 
of findings or variation in known directions. 
The items used in the checklist need to be re- 
vised to provide adequate representation of the 
identified factors, to permit sree identification 
of the potential factors suggested in the rela- 
tively uninterpretable ones, and to examine the 
reasons why some items did not arise with any 
importance in the factor matrix. On the latter 
point, this becomes an examination of the ques- 
tion of whether some items represented unique 
qualities and thus did not correlate with other 
items or were just non-discriminating or un- 
reliable. The format of the check list can also 
be improved since the dichotomous response 
form places severe restrictions on the analysis. 
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TABLE 2. PER CENT OF TOTAL SAMPLE AND OF SUB-GROUPS REPORTING 
EACH ITEM AS A PROBLEM 





Male Respondents 


Female Respondents 





Total 
Sample 
(N= 448) 


Attended 
College 
(N=142) 


Attended 


Colle Non-College 
(N= 199) 


Non-College Naas) 


(N=44) 





% Rank 


% Rank % 
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. TV and radio listening habits 46 2 

. Too little time spent together as 

a family 

. Recreation and leisure time, in- 

cluding visiting 

. How children are disciplined 

. Husband’s job and its demands 

. Behavior of children 

Lack of closeness between 

brothers and sisters 

. Amount of income 

. Health of family members 

. Children’s achievement 

. Who does what among family 
responsibilities 

. Religious life and church par- 
ticipation of family 

. Tenseness and low morale in the 
family 

. How income is spent 

. Community as a place to live 

. Family’s housing and furniture 

. Sex relations with mate 

. Family’s community activity 

. Wife’s work at home or outside 
home 

. Lack of closeness between hus- 
band and wife 

. Conflict of religious views in 
family 

. Family’s action for Community 
and world betterment 

. Friendships of family members 

. Other problems 

. Drinking by family members 
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The five background factors represent impor- 
tant discrete information, but other categories 
of information may be of equal relevance such 
as actual income or net worth of the family. 


Other Characteristics of Family Problems 


Data also are available on frequencies of 
problems; on their relation to sex and education 
of respondent; and on the types of problems 
associated with “high” and “low” problem 
families, The data do not lend themselves to 
theoretical analysis and are of less significance 
than the foregoing, but they are included to 
complete the report. 

1. Frequencies of problems. The percentage 
of the total sample stating that each of the 25 
problems existed in their family the prior year 
is indicated in Table 2. The problems are listed 
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according to the rank order of frequency. Tele- 
vision and radio listening habits are most often 
noted as having been a problem (46 per cent) 
and drinking by family members occupies the 
25th rank (4 per cent). Table 2 also presents 
the per cent reporting each problem within the 
four subsamples generated by cross-classifica- 
tion of sex and education. 

2. The relation of problems to the sex and 
education of respondents. Differences between 
the males and females were analyzed separately 
for the college and non-college respondents.1* 








. At the college level the men responded signifi- 


cantly (11) more frequently than women on 
one item: (2) Too little time spent together as 
a family. Females were significantly higher than 


™ Findings are reported as significant when |z| > 1.96, 
corresponding to a symmetric hypothesis test at the .05 level. 
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males on two items: (11) Who does what 
among family responsibilities and (12) Re- 
ligious life and church participation in the 
family. For the non-college group there was a 
significant difference only on the one item: 
males were higher than females on (10) Your 
children’s achievement. 

Comparisons of college and non-college sub- 
samples were made for the males and females 
separately. For men there were no items on 
which the subsamples differed. Among the 
women, however, education was related to sig- 
nificant differences on three problems. College 
women responded more frequently than non- 
college women on (10) Your children’s 
achievement; (11) Who does what among 
family responsibilities; and (23) Friendships 
of family members. The non-college women ex- 
ceeded the college women in reporting as a 
te wom item (20) Lack of closeness between 

usband and wife. 

The number of significant differences is 
about what one would on the basis of 
chance, and they probably deserve no further 
comment, especially in the absence of any sys- 
tematic theory about such differences. 

3. Types of problems associated with “high” 
and “low” problem families. On the basis of the 


number of items checked as problems, the re- 
spondents were classified as coming from 
“high” or “low” problem families. The ques- 
tion can then be asked: Are there any differ- 
ences in the types of problems reported by the 
high and low problem families? Do the high 
problem families simply add new problems to a 
common core of traditional ones that they share 
with the low problem families, or do they have 
a different set of problems ? 

Classification of high and low problem 
families was carried out separately for the male 
and female respondents. Among the males, 
families were divided into those with “0 to 4” 
emerne and those with ‘‘5 or more” problems. 

is division makes most equal the number of 
low and high problem families. The same cut- 
ting point also served for the female respon- 
dents. Since the total range in the possible num- 
ber of problems that could be reported was 
from 0 to 25, it is apparent that the distribution 
is skewed. 

In Table 3, the problems are ranked accord- 
ing to the ratio of high to low problem families 
in the frequency of mention. this takes into ac- 
count the somewhat different sizes of the dis- 
crete division on the variable. Table 3 shows 
that with one exception, in the male data, all 
problems are mentioned more frequently by the 
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TABLE 3. ITEMS RANKED BY DEGREE TO 
WHICN THEY ARE MORE FREQUENTLY 
REPORTED AS PROBLEMS IN “HIGH 
PROBLEM” FAMILIES, BY MALE 
AND FEMALE RESPONDENTS 








Female Respondents 
Index? of 
Greater 
Mention 
by “High 
Problem” 
Families 


7.5 


Male Respondents 
Index? of 

Greater 

Mention 
by “High 
Problem” 

Families 


Item! 





Undefined 
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6.0 
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1 Numbers correspond to item numbers in Table 2. 
2 See text for explanation of index. 


high than by the low problem families. In the 
male data since there were no cases reported 
among the low problem families for items 16 
and 25, no ratio could be computed. The effec- 
tive range of the index for the males is from 
6.0 for item 20 to .8 for item 24. On the aver- 
age across all items, the ratio for the males was 
1.7 and for the females 1.3. 

Examining Table 3 for the males, we see that 
9 of the 28 problems have a ratio of 4 or more. 
These problems may be judged the more likely 
to be found among high problem families. For 
the females there are 6 problems with a ratio 
of 4 or more. If we examine the 9 highest 
ratios for males and females, we find that 6 
items are common: (16) Family's housing and 
furniture; (25) Drinking by family members; 
(13) Tenseness and low morale in the family; 
(19) Amount of income; (8) Wife’s work at 
home or outside home; and (17) Sex relations 
with mate. Of the remaining three items for the 
males or females, there is only one on which 
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the difference is sizable. This is item (14), 
How income is spent. For the males there is 
a negligible difference in the frequency of this 
problem in the high and low problem families. 
For females it is 7 times more likely to be 
mentioned in the high problem families. This 
may reflect a sex-role difference in definitions 
of what constitutes a problem; e.g., a greater 
female sensitivity to male éxpenditure patterns 
in problem families where they may interfere 
with her household operations. 

We can now consider the problems that have 
little difference in rate of 'mention by the high 
and low problem families. For the male re- 
spondents, there are 6 where the ratio is 2.0 or 
less: Items (1), (9), (2), (21), (14) and 
(24). For female respondents there are also 6 
items where the ratio is 2.0 or less, namely: 
(20), (15), (22), (3), (2) and (1). On 2 
out of the 6 items the males and females are 
similar: (1) TV and radio listening habits; 
and (2) Too little time spent together as a 
family, These findings suggest that the prob- 
lems of the low problem families may be more 
trivial, as reflected in items (1) and (2), while 
high problem families not only have these prob- 
lems, but serious ones in addition. Put differ- 
ently, almost any family is likely to share the 
general, common problems, but a high problem 
family has some specific, serious ones in addi- 


tion that identify it. 

It is plausible, too, that we are dealing with 
an element of frankness or self- disclosure 
which leads some to admit to problems while 
others do not, even though the latter may also 
have them. This is a question about validity 
which we cannot answer. 


SUMMARY 


This paper has presented the results of a fac- 
tor analysis of the relations between 25 family 
problems. The data were from a survey of 448 
normal families from all parts of the United 
States, obtained as part of a study made by the 
United Presbyterian Church. Respondents re- 
ported on the presence or absence of the 25 
problems in their family. The analysis shows 
the presence of 15 factors. The five major fac- 
tors consist of problems related to: child rear- 
ing; husband-wife relations; style of life (socio- 
economic status); community activity; and re- 
ligion. The finding that these are separate fac- 
tors, with no common variance, indicates that 
family problems are specific to roles and areas 
of activity. The finding contradicts the assump- 
tion that economic problems of families are 
related to interpersonal ones and also the clini- 
cal assumption that interpersonal problems in 
the marital and parental roles are closely re- 
lated. 


Marital Status and Academic Success: 
A Reconsideration 


J. ANTHONY SAMENFINK, and ROBERT L. MILLIKEN 
South Dakota State College 


THE married students on our college cam- 
puses have provoked some educators to state that 
these ‘‘mature’’ men are more receptive to dis- 
ciplining themselves to the rigors of study than 
unmarried students and consequently perform 
better academically. ‘There are those . . . who 
suggest that married students are better college 
risks because the responsibility of married life 
tends to impress them with the need for taking 
their college careers more seriously.”1 Paul 
Trump, in 1947, reported that the married 
veterans were academically more successful than 
single veteran students as evidenced by their 
total grade point average of 1.66 as against 1.57 
for single veterans.? Unfortunately, in report- 

1Svend Riemer, ‘‘Married Veterans Are Good Students,”’ 


Marriage & Family Living (February, 1947), p. 11. 
2 Ibid. 
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ing the data, Riemer Ks no test of signifi- 


cance to his results to determine if the differ- 
ences found were statistically significant. 

Contrary to these fihdings, Jensen and Clark 
found that the unmarried males were better stu- 
dents than their married counterparts. Their 
study equated the students on ability (ACE 
Psychological Examination). They found no 
statistically significant difference between 
married and unmarried students although the 
single students obtained a’ somewhat higher 
grade point average than did the married stu- 
dents.’ 

With this conflicting data pertaining to the 


? Vern H. Jensen and Monroe H. Clark, ‘‘Married and 
Unmarried College Students: Achievement, Ability, and Per- 
sonality,’’ Personnel and Guidance Journal (October, 1958), 
pp. 123-25. 


‘ 
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married student, several questions can be raised 
for those who are engaged in premarital and 
marital counseling in a collegiate atmosphere. 
One of the questions which often arises in the 
student's mind in premarital counseling is, 
“Will this marriage ” detrimental to my aca- 
demic success as it relates to a career?” 

To shed more light on the scholarship of 
the married student, a study was undertaken at 
South Dakota State College. It was hypothesized 
that an unmarried male student group would 
perform at a higher academic level than a com- 
parably able married male student group. 

The population studied consisted of 41 
married male students who had completed four 
years of education while married. These stu- 
dents were equated on ability (ACE) with an 
unmarried male group. 

Grade-point averages were found for the 
two groups over their four years of academic 
work and a t test of significance was computed. 

The results, reported on Table I, show the 
unmarried males’ mean grade point average at 
2.46 while the married males achieved 2.33. 
These differences, although not significant at 
the .05 level, did indicate somewhat better scho- 
lastic achievement for the unmarried group. 
As a result of this study the writers concur 


TABLE I. COMPARISON OF UNMARRIED AND 
MARRIED MALE STUDENTS’ 
GRADE-POINT AVERAGES 








Mean _ S.D. N 
2.46 .48 41 
2.33 51 41 


Senior 





Unmarried males 
1.187; * 


Married males 





Not significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
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with the Jensen and Clark postulation that 
marriage is not related wih academic maturity. 


Summary 


Through this study it was hoped to resolve 
the conflict between the Riemer results and 
the Jensen and Clark findings relating to 
married and unmarried students. The present 
study does not offer data to resolve this di- 
lemma conclusively, and consequently the hy- 
pothesis that unmarried male students would 
record higher GPA’s than married male students 
is rejected. However, the results did negate post 
World War II findings which produced the atti- 
tudes that married male students obtained better 
academic records than unmarried males. An im- 
plication of this study for those who are en- 
gaged in premarital and marital counseling is 
that marriage does not appear to be the major 
factor in scholastic achievement that it was 
thought to be. Therefore, the marriage coun- 
selor, in response to the student who is con- 
cerned with the effect marriage will have upon 
his academic success, can hardly suggest that 
matrimony would be a panacea for grade im- 
provement. 

As a result of these findings the writers be- 
lieve that many of the assumptions concerning 
campus marriages and academics should be 
further studied. Research needs to be under- 
taken related to the following: Does marriage 
lead to a termination of educational advance- 
ment beyond a bachelor’s degree? How does 
competition for grades effect marital status 
when both husband and wife are students? 
Does maturity of interests relate to marriage? 
Does marital happiness serve as an opiate to 
achievement for married students? 


A FINAL REMINDER 


The National Council on Family Relations holds its 1961 Annual Meeting in Salt Lake City, 
August 23-25. The Conference theme is ‘Our Differences—And Our Common Ground.’ The 
preliminary program for the 1961 meetings and housing and other local arrangement information 
was published in the May issue of Marriage and Family Living. Further information may be obtained 
from Local Arrangements Co-chairman Veon G. Smith or Hulda V. Garrett, Orson Spenser Hall 


336, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Interfaith Marriage and Marital Outcome* 


JEROLD S. HEISS 


University of Connecticut 


‘THE SOCIOLOGICAL literature contains 
many studies which compare interfaith and in- 
trafaith marriages on postmarital variables, and 
most of these investigations indicate that the re- 
sults of the intermarriages are inferior in terms 
of traditional criteria. In most instances the au- 
thors attribute the poor showing of the inter- 
faith unions to the religious difference or some- 
thing closely related to it. 

Other research has shown that persons who 
intermarty differ from the intramarried on a 
variety of premarital characteristics? and this 
suggests the possibility that the postmarital dif- 
ferences are merely a reflection of the selection 
process that is operating. For example, a finding 
that intermarriages result in fewer children may 
be interpreted in several ways. As others have 
suggested, it may be that intermarried people 
limit their families in an attempt to avoid con- 
flict over religious training. But on the other 
hand, the result may be due to the fact that 
those who are likely to intermarry are also likely 
to be “small family oriented.” The data now 
available do not permit one to choose between 
these interpretations. 

In order to determine whether marriage type 
(inter- or intramarriage) affects outcome it is 
necessary to compare groups which are the same 
on all premarital characteristics which are rele- 
vant. Though a complete equivalence is not pos- 
sible we shall try to approach such a situation 
by matching on a series of premarital variables. 
If comparisons of the matched groups do not 


* Condensed version of a part of the author's unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, ‘‘Interfaith Marriage in an Urban 
Area,’’ Indiana University, 1958. The writer would like to 
express his gratitude to Leo Srole and Thomas S. Langner 
of the Midtown Mental Health Project for their kindness in 
making available to him the data upon which this study is 
based. The Midtown study was conducted by the Department 
of Psychiatry of the New York Hospital and Cornell Univer- 
sity Medical College. The study was created and developed 
by the late Thomas A. C. Rennie, and it is currently directed 
by Alexander H. Leighton as part of the Cornell Program in 
Social Psychiatry. Thanks are also due Clifford Kirkpatrick 
and Sheldon Stryker of Indiana University for their many 
helpful suggestions. 

1A bibliography of these studies will be found in Ibid., 
pp.215-19. 

2 Data on this point and a bibliography of relevant ma- 
terials will be found in Jerold S. Heiss, ‘‘Premarital Char- 
acteristics of the Religiously Intermarried in an Urban Area,”’ 
American Sociological Review, 25 (February, 1960), pp. 47- 
55. : 
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produce differences the indication is that mar- 
riage type is not relevant. If differences are ob- 
tained they are clearly not due to the matched 
factors. They may, however, be due either to un- 
matched premarital factors or to marriage type. 
A definite conclusion will not be possible, but 
since the number of factors matched will be 
large any differences between the groups will 
be tentatively attributed to the effect of marriage 


The first hypothesis is contrary to most opin- 
ion on this subject, and the reasoning behind it 
should be specified. The hypothesis should not 
be taken to mean that it is believed that mar- 
riages which unite persons with markedly differ- 
ent attitudes, values, and practices have the 
same results as marriages which are homoga- 
mous in these respects. On the contrary, it is as- 
sumed that truly heterogamous marriages may 
= well lead to lessened satisfaction, fewer 
and less well-adjusted children, and lessened 
religiosity. The basis for the prediction is the 
assumption that interfaith marriages are as likely 
to be homogamous in relevant respects as are 
intrafaith marriages. It is assumed further that 
a marriage which is homogamous does not carry 
an extra burden because the parties to it were 
brought up in different religions. 

The assumption that most interfaith mar- 
tiages are homogamous in regard to attitudes, 
etc., has several bases. Without at all denying 
the existence of important differences among 
the religious groups in regard to family mat- 
ters, it does seem that there is a strong core 
of agreement. One might expect, further, that 
most couples would reach agreement prior to 
marriage on those issues in regard to which the 
religions disagree since they are so well pub- 
licized as sources of difficulty. Even if there is 
a lack of agreement at first, it might be that in 
the typical case there is adequate agreement by 
time of marriage. 

In addition, it seems possible that in most 
cases there is similarity of attitudes from the 
beginning. The attitudes and practices of the 
religious groups differ in some respects, but 
many of those who intermarry do not subscribe 
to the position of their group even before they 
meet their future spouses. It must be remem- 
bered that only certain people intermarry, and 
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these people are probably emancipated from the 
traditions of their group. They may have more 
in common with another emancipated person 
who is nominally of a different religion than 
they do with most people of their own reli- 
ion. 
¥ In summary, the predictions do not deny the 
idea that truly heterogamous marriages differ in 
their results from marriages which are homog- 
amous. It is assumed, however, that most inter- 
faith marriages are homogamous in regard to 
attitudes, values, and practices because agree- 
ment is likely to be reached prior to marriage 
on those matters which divide the major reli- 
gious groups if the couple disagreed on these 
issues at the outset. It is further assumed that 
intermarriages do not carry an extra burden 
if the marriage is homogamous in these re- 
spects. 
In regard to the fourth area, interpersonal 
relationships outside the family of procreation, 
this line of reasoning is less relevant. Inter- 
marriages, whether or not they are homogam- 
ous, are less likely to be well received by family 
and friends than are intrafaith marriages. One 
would expect, therefore, that on these variables 
the results of intermarriages would be different 
from the results of intramarriages.* 


THE SAMPLES 


The data to test the hypotheses were obtained 
from the Midtown Mental Health Survey. The 
sample used in that research was an area-prob- 
ability sample of 1660 persons age 20 to 59 
living in the “Midtown” section of Manhattan. 
This sample contains 87 per cent of the persons 
originally chosen, and the nonrespondents do 
not appear to differ from those who cooperated. 
Comparisons between the sample and census 
data indicate that the sample is representative 
of the Midtown area. The population of Mid- 
town is probably representative of the white, 
non-Puerto Rican population of Manhattan.‘ 

For the purposes of this study 493 of the 
respondents were excluded because they re- 
ported that they had never been married, and 


*It should be noted that results in this area may have 
an effect upon the results in the other areas. For example, 
poor relationships with parents may have an indirect effect 
on marital satisfaction. It is believed, however, that the 
effect will not be great enough to produce noteworthy differ- 
ences. 

* Further information on the samplings procedure will be 
found in Leo Srole, Thomas S. Langner, Stanley T. Michael, 
Marvin K. Opler and Thomas A. C. Rennie, Midtown Man- 
hattan: The Mental Health Story, Volume I, ‘‘The Thomas 
A. C. Rennie Series in Social Psychiatry,’’ (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961.) 
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fifty-five were removed because it was not pos- 
sible to classify them as intermarried or intra- 
married.® This left 1167 respondents—304 in- 
termarried and 863 intramarried. 

It is from this group that the matched sam- 
ples were drawn. For each intermarried re- 
spondent an intramarried person was sought as 
a match on a case to case basis.® Eleven pre- 
marital variables were used: respondent's re- 
ligion when growing up, socio-economic status 
of the respondent's father, respondent's educa- 
tion, number of previous marriages, age at first 
marriage, family of orientation integration 
score, early family dissatisfaction score, family 
conflict score, religiosity of parents, sex, and 
present age. If it had been — to match 
all the intermarried respondents the sample 
would have contained 304 matched pairs. How- 
ever, it was possible to match the subjects on all 
variables in only 37 per cent of the cases.” A 
considerable reduction in the number of cases 
did occur, but the sample used seems to be of 
sufficient size for the present purposes.® 

For this study no attempt will be made to 
distinguish among the various combinations 
gene we in the interfaith marriages. We will 
eave to future investigations a consideration of 
the differential results of, for example, Protes- 
tant-Catholic marriages as compared with Prot- 


estant-Jewish marriages. In this sample the 
large majority of the intermarried Protestant 


5 Respondents were classified on the basis of the religions 
in which they and their spouses were raised. 

*The data for the dependent variables were gathered 
from only one spouse, and, therefore, the present sample 
contains only one partner from each marriage. Since the 
original choice of the husband or wife as the respondent was 
done by a random procedure, this does not seem to bias the 
results. There is reason to expect that if in each case the 
other spouse had been chosen the results would have been 
the same. 

™On some of the variables an exact correspondence of 
the cases was not required for an acceptable match. For 
example, the various scores were dichotomized, and a match 
was considered adequate on the present age variable if the 
respondents were in the same or adjacent five year groups. 

8The final sample contains fifty-eight ‘‘completely 
matched”’ Catholic pairs and forty-five completely matched 
Protestant pairs. The Jewish sample contains twenty-nine 
pairs, but only seven of these are completely matched. In- 
complete matches had to be used in order to get a sufficiently 
large N. In this Jewish sample twenty of the pairs matched 
on at least ten of the eleven factors, and all are matched 
on at least eight variables. 

The author's dissertation contains further information 
on the matching procedure, data from comparisons of un- 
matched samples, and comparisons of the best possible 
matches. In general, though not always, the comparisons 
of the unmatched samples produced the most significant dif- 
ferences and the comparisons of the complete matches pro- 
duced the least significant differences. See Heiss, ‘Interfaith 
Marriage in an Urban Area,’ chaps. 6 and 7. 
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TABLE 1. MEAN AND PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MATCHED INTERMARRIED 
AND INTRAMARRIED RESPONDENTS CONTROLLED BY 
RESPONDENT’S EARLY RELIGION 








Variable Cath. Prot. Jew. Total 





A. Adjustment and Satisfaction 
1. Mean Present Dissatisfaction Score 
2. Never Worry About Marriage 
3. Agree—Unmarried Can Be As Content 
4. Mean Mental Health Rating 
. Children 
1. Mean Number of Children 
2. Mean Problems with Offspring Score 
. Religiosity 
1. Religion Not At All Important 
2. Never Attend Church 
. Interpersonal Relationships” 
. Mean Number of Related Families Seen 
. Agree-Better To Stay Away From Relatives 
3. Mean Number of Close Friends 
4. Want More Friends 
. Mean Suspiciousness Score 


—.47* 

+12.2% 

+2.4% 
+.04 


+.14 
+9.5% 
+2.9% 

+.14 


+.25 
+.13 


+7.2% 
+5.3% 


— .03 
+2.9% 
+ .96* 
0.0% 
+.21 


+.57** 
+12.3% 
+1.9% 
+.26* 


+.34* 
+.31 


+6.9% 
+6.4% 


+.06 
+7.3% 
+.22 
+5.1% 
+.24 


+.14 
+3.4% 
+26 .0%* 

— 98 
+.19 +.25 
—.10 


42.2% 
—4.0% 


— .58 
—2.4% 
+2.00** 
—4.5% 
+.09 


417.3% 
433.3% 


+2.58*** 
+10.3% 
+1.30 
+13.8% 
+.45 





* Significant at .10 level; ** Significant at .05 level; *** Significant at .01 level. For the first three sets of variables 
a two-tailed test was used. ; 

* A plus sign indicates that the direction of the difference favored the intramarried group according to conven- 
tional criteria. That is, a plus sign indicates that the intramarried showed better adjustment and satisfaction, had 


more children, had fewer problems with children, were more religious, etc. ; 
b On these variables a one-tailed test was used since the direction of the difference was predicted. 


respondents are married to Catholics, and most 
of the intermarried Catholics are married to 
Protestants. In the sample of intermarried Jews 
about half the respondents have Catholic 
spouses, and about half are married to Protes- 
tants. 

HYPOTHESES AND FINDINGS 


The first variables to be considered are con- 
cerned with the reported adjustment and satis- 
faction of the respondents. The first comparison 
involves a score of present dissatisfaction, the 
PD Score.® It is predicted that the scores of 
matched samples of intermarried and intramar- 
ried respondents will not be significantly dif- 
ferent.?° 


®Since the concerns of this research were not foreseen 
when the original study was designed, the available ma- 
terials were insufficient to permit the construction of true 
scales. In several cases, however, a group of questions seemed 
to have a common referent and these were combined into 
crude indices which may be called simple scores. These 
scores indicate the number of related questions that were 
answered in a given direction. The deficiencies of these 
scores are, of course, numerous, and they should be taken 
as first approximations. For the PD Score seven items were 
used. An item analysis revealed that each item correlates 
significantly (point biserial) with the total score. Among the 
items are: “‘In general, would you say that most of the time 
you are in high spirits, good spirits, low spirits, or very low 
spirits?’’ ‘“‘Do you feel that you have had your share of 
good luck in life?’’ A complete list of the questions will be 
found in Ibid., pp. 135-36. 

* Though not specified, the predictions are meant to refer 
to each religious group taken separately as well as for the 
Total group. 
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The data to test this prediction are sum- 
marized in Table 1.1! Contrary to expectations, 
there are fairly large differences in both the 
Catholic and Protestant groups. In the Catholic 
group the intermarried have significantly higher 
dissatisfaction scores, and in the Protestant 
group the intermarried have significantly lower 
dissatisfaction scores. The difference in the 
Jewish group is in the same direction as the 
Catholic theta but it is small in size. 

The groups were then compared on their re- 
sponses to the question, “Do you worry about 
marriage often, sometimes, or never?’ Despite 
the obviousness of the question, it is thought 


1 For the first three sets of variables the P’s are based 
upon two-tailed t and z tests corrected for the correlation 
introduced by matching. It should be noted that the data 
do not meet the assumptions of the tests very well. For 
example, the sample is not a simple random sample, and 
several of the distributions are markedly skewed. The P’s 
are, therefore, only approximations. These deviations from 
assumptions, if they. lead to an important effect, will usually 
cause the null hypothesis to be rejected more frequently than 
it should be. If the null hypothesis cannot be rejected on 
the basis of calculations from the usual formulas, it is very 
probable that if more appropriate formulas could be used the 
null hypothesis would still be accepted. If the present 
calculations produce a significant P, the possibility still 
remains that the difference is not significant. Thus, ‘‘the 
cards are stacked’’ against the theoretical assumptions of 
this research. See Allen L. Edwards, Experimental Design 
in Psychological Research, (New York: Rinehart, 1950), 
pp. 165-67. And, Leslie Kish, ‘‘Confidence Intervals for 
Clustered Samples,’ American Sociological Review, 22 (April, 
1957), pp. 154-65. 
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that the answers reflect marital satisfaction. In 
both the Protestant and Catholic groups there 
are fairly large differences favoring the intra- 
married. They are, however, not statistically sig- 
nificant. The difference in the Jewish sample is 
very small, but it is in the same direction as the 
others. 

The next question used, “Do you agree or 
disagree with this statement: The unmarried 
person can be just as content as the married 
one?” is thought to have a projective element 
which permits an indirect measure of marital 
satisfaction. It is assumed that happily married 
persons would be unlikely to agree. In the 
Catholic, Protestant, and Total groups the dif- 
ferences are small, but in the Jewish group a 
significantly larger proportion of the intermar- 
ried agreed. 

The final variable in this group is the mental 
health rating of the Midtown Study. This rating 
was made by three psychiatrists on the basis of 
a consideration of the questionnaire materials 
on attitudes, psychosomatic symptoms, etc. It is 
an evaluation of the respondent’s general 
mental health; particularly the efficiency of his 
functioning in everyday life.1? 

In the Catholic group there is evidence that 
the mental health of the intermarried is poorer 
than that of comparable intramarried persons. 
The average difference, .26 on a 4 point scale, 
is large enough to permit rejection of the null 


hypothesis at the .10 level of confidence. In the . 


other groups the differences could have oc- 
curred by chance, though it is noteworthy that 
the difference in the Jewish group is fairly 
large and “‘favors’’ the intermarried. 

In general, these data are not completely con- 
sistent, but there appears to be reason to doubt 
the null hypothesis in regard to the Catholic 
sample. If the matching ruled out selective fac- 
tors, and if the indices are valid, it seems that 
intermarriage has a deleterious effect upon Cath- 
olics. In the other groups the data do not 
sic a strong basis for rejection of the null 

ypothesis, 

e next concern is the relationship between 
interfaith marriage and children. In general, the 
fertility of the intermarried respondents is 
somewhat less than that of the intramarried, 
but the difference is significant only in the 
Catholic group. In the other groups the differ- 
ences could have been due to chance. 

It would follow from commonly held no- 


12 An extensive analysis of this rating will be found in 
Srole, e¢ al., op. cit. It seems to have acceptable validity 
and inter-rater reliability. The raters did not know if the 
respondents were intermarried or intramarried. 

43 Both completed and non-completed families are in- 
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tions that children increase dissatisfaction for 
the intermarried while they lessen it for the in- 
tramarried. The assumptions of this study would 
lead to the expectation that the relationship be- 
tween the satisfaction of those with children 
and those without children would be the same 
regardless of marriage type. This prediction will 
be tested by use of the present dissatisfaction 
score. 

In all religious groups the intermarried who 
had children received higher dissatisfaction 
scores than the intermarried without children, 
but the same relationship was found within 
the matched intramarried groups.’* Further- 
more, the levels of significance tend to be the 
same. When the difference between the “have” 
and “have not” groups is significant in the in- 
termarried group it is significant in the in- 
tramarried group. The only exception to this is 
noted in the comparison without religion con- 
trolled. In this case the difference ‘s significant 
in the intermarried group but not in the intra- 
married. In general, it appears that children 
have about the same effect on the dissatisfaction 
of intermarried and intramarried respondents. 

The next consideration is the relative adjust- 
ment of the children of intermarried and intra- 
married respondents. A problems with offspring 
(PO) score was constructed to reflect the de- 
gree to which the parents reported that they 
had problems with their children."° The differ- 
ence in the Protestant group differs in direction 
from that found in the Catholic group. Neither 
is significant, but the Catholic difference is 
fairly large and favors the intramarried. No 
comparison could be made for Jews because 
there were not enough cases. 

Finally, a comparison was made between the 
groups in regard to the nature of the problems 
they had with their children. In the Protestant 
groups the lists are similar, but some note- 
worthy differences appear in the Catholic group. 
These include: Intermarried Catholics report a 
greater frequency of trouble with bad compan- 
ions, school difficulties, sibling conflict, and 
habit disturbance, The average number of prob- 





cluded. The comparisons are limited to respondents who have 
never been married before. 

14 For these comparisons all the matched cases had to be 
used in order to get a sufficiently large number. 

% The PO Score is based upon four items. Two examples 
are: “Here are some ideas that people have expressed. Would 
you tell me whether you agree or disagree with each one? 
‘Children give their parents more trouble than pleasure.’ 
‘Have you ever gone (did you ever go) to anyone outside 
the household for help or advice on this (i.e. a problem with 
children?’ ’’ Responses to each item are clearly correlated with 
the total score. For further information on this score see 
Heiss, of. cit., pp. 161-62. 
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lems reported per respondent is also higher for 
the intermarried Catholics. 

It seems, then, that in the Catholic group 
there are grounds for rejecting the null hy- 
pothesis. Intermarried Catholics appear to have 
fewer children, and they may have more difh- 
culty with those they have. In the other two 
groups, the comparisons of fertility produced 
oe difference in the same direction as the 
Catholic difference. The other comparisons 
showed little. 

The effect of intermarriage upon the religi- 
osity of intermarried persons is a question of 
some debate, and this will be the next area to 
be considered. Two indices of the respondent's 
religiosity were used: his response to the ques- 
tion, “Quite aside from church (synagogue) 
going how important would you say religion is 
to you?” and his response to a question con- 
cerning frequency of church attendance. On 
both these questions there are clear differences 
which seem to show that intermarried Catholics 
and Jews are less religious than comparable per- 
sons of those religions, but in neither case is 
the difference large enough for chance to be 
ruled out. In the Protestant group the differ- 
ences are smaller, and the direction of the dif- 
ference is not the same on both questions. 

In regard to interpersonal relationships out- 
side the family of procreation, the final area to 
be considered, the prediction is that there will 
be differences which favor the intramarried.1¢ 
This hypothesis is supported in the Jewish 
group in regard to number of relatives seen. 
The intermarried Jews see significantly fewer 
relatives. The differences in the other two re- 
ligions are small, and in the Protestant group 
the difference is in the opposite direction. 

It is also expected that the intermarried will 
show greater hostility to their relatives as indi- 
cated by greater agreement with the statement, 
“A person does better for himself by staying 
away from his family (close relatives). In the 
Catholic and Jewish groups the differences are 
in this direction, but they are not statistically 
significant. The small difference in the Prot- 
estant ~~? is in the opposite direction. 

Three other variables were considered: num- 


ber of close friends, responses to the item, “Do 
you have as many friends as you would wish 
or would you like more?” and suspiciousness 
(S) score.1? These comparisons os small, 


% Since the direction of the difference was predicted, all 
comparisons on the interpersonal relationships variables are 
evaluated by a one-tailed test. 

The S$ Score contains seven items. Included are: ‘‘Do 
you sometimes feel that people are against you without any 
good reason?’’ ‘“‘Here are some ideas that people have ex- 
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but consistent, differences in the Catholic group, 
and one significant difference in the Protestant 
group. Intermarried Protestant respondents re- 
port significantly fewer friends than do the in- 
tramarried. It should be noted, however, that 
the intermarried Protestants have many friends. 
Their lack of friends is only relative. Their re- 
sponses to the question which follows indicate, 
in addition, that they are not overly disturbed 
by this relative lack of friends. Largely due to 
the big difference in the Protestant group, the 
comparison without religion controlled also pro- 
duces a significant difference on the number of 
friends variable. The comparisons of the Jewish 
groups do not produce any differences large 
enough to be significant, though substantial 
differences are found on each variable. In fact, 
with religion controlled, all but one of the com- 
parisons involving these three variables yielded 
differences consistent with the notion that inter- 
faith marriage leads to worsened interpersonal 
relationships. 

For the interpersonal relationships variables 
all of the differences in the Catholic and Jewish 
groups are in a direction consistent with the hy- _ 
pothesis, though only one of them is statistically 
significant. In the Protestant group this con- 
sistency is not found. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The findings of the study indicate the im- 
possibility of making a single statement con- 
cerning the relevance of interfaith marriage for 
marital outcome. The effect varies depending 
upon the religion of the respondent.?® 

In the Catholic group the null hypothesis 
does not seem to hold, for all of the differences 
are in the same direction. Even when the groups 
are matched, the outcomes of the Catholic inter- 
martiages are consistently poorer. The basic as- 
sumptions underlying the working hypothesis 
are clearly put in doubt. However, without at 
all denying that there is an effect, it seems ap- 
propriate to note that the size of this effect does 
not appear to be very great. Many of the differ- 
ences are small in size; few of them are statisti- 
cally significant. 

The conclusion for the Jewish group is about 
the same, for here all but one of the differences 
parallel those found in the Catholic group. In 
regard to the Protestants the null hypothesis 
must be accepted. The differences in one direc- 





pressed. Would you tell me whether you agree or disagree 
with each one?’’ “Behind your back people say all kinds 
of things about you.’’ Each item correlates with the total 
score, Ibid., pp. 176-77. 

% All that follows assumes, of course, that the matching 
cancelled out all relevant premarital differences. 
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tion are about equal in number to the differ- 
ences in the opposite direction. Among the 
Protestant respondents marriage type seems ir- 
relevant for outcome. 

We are now faced with the problem of ex- 
plaining why the predictions were not borne 
out. It is clear that one or both of the original 
assumptions do not hold for the Catholic and 
Jewish groups. It may be that we overestimated 
the degree to which interfaith marriages are 
homogamous, and/or we may have underesti- 
mated the degree to which partners in an ho- 
mogamous intermarriage catry an additional 
burden. 

To decide adequately between these alterna- 
tives would require additional research, since 
the data available to us do not permit a clear 
answer. We would speculate that such research 
would probably show that the second assump- 
tion is incorrect. It now seems clear that it is 
more than possible that an intermarried Cath- 
olic or Jew carries something of an additional 
burden even if he and his spouse are in essential 
agreement. Our original assumptions probably 
underestimated the importance for these groups 
of pressures from church and family. That these 
pressures would be less intense and less effec- 
tive in the case of the intermarried Protestants 
also seems logical.1® A datum from the present 


% The only data available from a non-college sample indi- 
cate that Protestants are more opposed to interfaith marriage 
than are Catholics. The parents of the Catholic respondents 
in our sample, however, are predominantly foreign-born, and 
very religious. We assume their opposition to intermarriage 


study ‘supports this notion in regard to dissat- 
isfaction, Intermarried Catholics who see their 
relatives have higher present dissatisfaction 
scores than intermarried Catholics who never 
see their relatives. In the Protestant group the 
relationship is reversed. A ta in the 
Jewish group was not possible because of the 
small number of cases. 

Is the assumption of equal homogamy in the 
two marriage types also incorrect? In this case 
the situation is unclear. The fact that the re- 
sults varied by religion creates a problem, and 
several explanations are possible. On the basis 
of the data one might argue that the original 
assumption holds for the Protestant group but 
not for the others. This may be so, but if it is, 
the reason for it is not clear. A second possibil- 
ity is that the assumption holds for none of the 
groups, but the Protestant who is intermarried 
is not affected by his lack of consensus with his 
spouse, while intermarried people in the other 
“= are. This might be the case, particularly 
on the satisfaction variables, if the Protestant 
respondents were less committed to their point 
of view. A final possibility is that the original 
assumption applies to all groups, and the find- 
ings can be attributed entirely to differences in 
outside pressure. A choice among these alterna- 
tives is not possible without additional data. A 
study to provide such data could easily be de- 
signed. 
was very strong. See, “‘Mixed Marriage Opposition Strongest 
Among Protestants,’’ Hartford Courant, 122 (March 22, 
1959), p. 31A. 
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Mate Selection as the Development 
of a Relationship* 


CHARLES D. BOLTON 
University of California, Davis 


"THE SCIENTIFIC study of mate selection 
has, with few exceptions, concentrated upon the 
statistical relating of demographic and_per- 
sonality variables presumed to characterize the 
marriageable individuals and to channel their 
selection of mate. In view of the history of the 
family area this “sreonnete is not surprising, The 
field of the family, including mate selection, has 
developed as a semi-autonomous area of study 
in the interstices of sociology, psychology, an- 
thropology, social psychiatry, medicine, and 
home economics. Students of the family have 
borrowed piecemeal from the theories of the 
disciplines which serve as the wings for the 
stage of family study. The almost inevitable re- 
sult is a concentration upon the scattered varia- 
bles suggested as possibly significant by the 
theories of the surrounding disciplines, but with 
little or no consideration of the precise func- 
tions of these variables in the mate selection 
process nor of the modification of these factors 
in the process by which a mating relationship 
is built up. 

The conceptualization of the problem, not as 
the development of a love relationship, but as 
one of ‘mate selection,” involves an imagery 
which compresses into a unitary non-processual, 
psychological act of choice what is actually a 
process of building over time a human relation- 
ship. In addition, the mate selection rhetoric— 
in the context of viewing the family as a tex- 
ture of institutional roles—creates a hiatus be- 
tween the premarital and postmarital relation- 
ships of the couple, since the learning of mari- 
tal roles is assumed to be largely culturally 
transmitted through models available during 
childhood. As a result, we know very little, sci- 
entifically, about mate selection either as a 
process or as a relationship as such—that is, as 
a love or intimate relationship. 

The dominance of the “variables” conception 
is seen in the fact that the one consistent thread 
of theoretical dispute in the area is that between 
the theories of homogamy and heterogamy (or 
its more recent version, the theory of comple- 


* A fuller elaboration of the material in this paper may 
be found in Charles D. Bolton The Development Process in 
Love Relationships, unpublished doctoral dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Library, 1959, 
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mentary needs). Yet after decades of correla- 
tion studies, this dispute remains unresolved. 
While, on the surface, homogamy appears to 
have the stronger case, the evidence actually is 
indecisive. Except for factors such as pfo- 
pinquity, race, religion, education, and class, in 
which selectivity is largely a reflection of differ- 
ential contact—and, at any rate, limiting only 
within extremely broad ranges—the correlations 
of mates found for socio-psychological variables 
have been of a low order. If sociological 
theories of socialization are valid, the selective 
contact should also be reflected in fairly high 
correlations on a variety of personality, atti- 
tudinal, and social practice items since indi- 
viduals from the same demographic categories 
have presumably been subject to similar patterns 
of socialization. Yet, when instead of simple 
correlations, the ratio of actual to expected simi- 
larity of couples in a sample is computed, as in 
the Burgess-Wallin study, the homogamous 
ratios for socio-psychological variables are very 
much lower than for demographic type varia- 
bles. And even then, since the expected distri- 
butions must be calculated from the distribution 
of the characteristic in the sample, the more 
diversified the sample the less homogeneous 
the distribution of the characteristic in the 
sample will be relative to the distribution of the 
characteristics in what Winch calls the “field of 
eligibles”? of any of its individual members— 
hence producing the appearance of greater per- 
sonality homogamy in the sample than would 
be the case if the ratio of actual to expected 
similarity were computed using the field of 
cm ee of each individual. It is perhaps sig- 
nificant that the large and diversified Burgess- 
Wallin sample produced, for personality traits, 
a very small ratio in the homogamous direction, 
while Winch’s sample, drawn entirely from 
Northwestern University undergraduates and 


1 Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement and 
Marriage. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott, 1953. 

2 Winch suggests that demographic categories such as race, 
religion, class, etc., ‘‘determine with whom we associate 
{and that] they define for each of us a field of eligible 
spouse-candidates within which it is likely that we shall 
choose our spouses.’’ Robert F. Winch, Mate Selection: A 
Study of Complementary Needs, New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1958, p. 14. 
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therefore likely to have a more homogeneous set 
of fields of eligibles, exhibited a generally com- 
plementary relation in personality characteris- 
tics. 

It can be argued that, if the psychological 
aspects of mate selection “naturally’’ operate on 
a principle of complementariness in a truly free 
marriage market, the homogamy of traits re- 
sulting from common socialization within 
demographic entering into differential associa- 
tion may partially or wholly cancel out statis- 
tical evidence of complementary selectivity in 
a high pressure marriage market. That over 
90% of Americans marry indicates that social 
and personal pressures to marry are extremely 
heavy and that these pressures operate to limit 
the “free market’ character of mating by push- 
ing the individual toward a choice of mate 
within the categories of persons available to 
him in his selective contacts during youth. The 
younger the person the more selective his dif- 
ferential association in terms of propinquity, 
ethnicity, religion, education, and class, and 
hence the greater the socio-psychological homo- 
geneity of the market within which he chooses, 
thus cancelling out tendencies toward comple- 
mentarity. 

However, the complementary needs theory 
fares no better under careful scrutiny. The psy- 
chiatric evidence is almost wholly drawn from 

atently neurotic cases in which only one mem- 
far is studied. Winch’s somewhat more syste- 
matic study,* though widely acclaimed, can 
hardly be said to offer convincing evidence for 
complementary needs as a sufficient explanation 
of mate selection. In view of the facts (1) that 
Winch uses Murray's set of personal needs 
and (2) that the TAT was devised for getting 
at just these needs, the fact that the TAT 
ratings were not only the least favorable of 
three sources of data used by Winch to test his 
complementarity sé inn but were actually 
more often than chance contrary to his hy- 
potheses casts considerable doubt on the find- 
ings.® Barely half the correlations based on case- 
history data were in the hypothesized direction. 
Only when Winch made what he calls a “global 
or molar or clinical or projective or holistic 
analysis’ were a respectable number of permu- 
tations found in the hypothesized direction. 
Even then the number of significant correlations 
out of 388 is only 71. 

3 Ibid. This same study was somewhat earlier reported on in 
Robert F. Winch, ‘‘The Theory of Complementary Needs 
in Mate-Selection: Final Results on the Test of the General 
Hypothesis,’ American Sociological Review, 20 (1955), 
Pp. 552-55. 

4 Ibid. 

5 See the journal report of the study. Ibid. 
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Martinson’s study of girls graduating from 
high school in 1945-49 and identified as mar- 
ried or unmarried in 1950 indicates that people 
with feelings of ego deficiency marry before 
those who feel more adequate.* Since Winch’s 
sample consists completely of couples in which 
at least one, and presumably usually both, mem- 
bers married as undergraduates, it precisely fits 
the “married” category in Martinson’s study, 
thus probably containing a disproportionate 
number of persons with ego deficiency, hence 
tending to over-represent complementariness if, 
as seems likely, marriages with a significant 
neurotic component are especially apt to in- 
volve complementarity. But the greatest weak- 
ness of Winch’s study is that it really indicates 
almost nothing about how or whether the in- 
ferred need structure of the two individuals, 
considered separately, constituted a basic factor 
in their selection of one another as mates dur- 
ing the period of premarital interaction. 

These comments are not, of course, intended 
to indicate that either the homogamy or the 
complementarity theory is without merit. Both 
approaches have been successful in sensitizing 
us to a number of factors that narrow the 
range of choice which must be explained by a 
complete theory of mate selection. The two 
theories are not, in fact, in any necessary con- 
flict but may, as Winch points out, be thought 
of as complementing one another.” Yet the fact 
remains that, even taking the contributions of 
both the homogamy and complementarity 
theories, much if not most of the variance in 
mate selection continues to be unexplained. Is 
it not possible that the set of presuppositions 
surrounding the mate selection rhetoric is in- 
adequate? Perhaps mate selection must be 
studied not only in terms of variables brought 
into the interaction situation but also as a 
process in which a relationship is built up, a 
process in which the ¢ransactions between indi- 
viduals in certain societal contexts are de- 
terminants of turning points and commitments 
out of which marriage emerges. Seen from this 
viewpoint, the development of a mate selection 
relation is a problematic process. By “‘proble- 
matic’ is meant that the outcome of the contacts 
of the two individuals is not mechanically pre- 
determined either by the relation of their per- 
sonality characteristics or the institutional 
patterns providing the context for the develop- 
ment of the relation—though these are both 
certainly to be taken into account—but that the 


® Floyd M. Martinson, ‘‘Ego Deficiency as a factory in 
Martiage,’’ American Sociological Review, 20 (1955), pp.161- 


™ Winch, Mate Selection, op. cit., pp. 9-15 
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outcome is an end-product of a sequence of 
interactions characterized by advances and re- 
treats along the paths of available alternatives, 
by definitions of the situation which crystallize 
tentative commitments and bar withdrawals 
from certain positions, by the sometimes toler- 
ance and sometimes resolution of ambiguity, by 
reassessments of self and other, and by the 
tension between open-endedness and closure 
that characterizes all human relations which 
have not been reduced to ritual. In short, the 
development of love relations is problematic 
because the product bears the stamp of what 
goes on between the couple as well as of what 
they are as individuals, 

The viewpoint implied in this approach is the 
symbolic interactionist frame of reference, espe- 
cially as recently represented in the writings of 
Blumer, Strauss, and Foote.’ As an initial step 
toward assessing the fruitfulness of this ap- 
proach, the development processes in the love 
relationships of a sample of twenty recently 
married couples were investigated intensively. 
These couples resided in Chicago, and as indi- 
viduals may be characterized as white Ameti- 
cans, almost all in their twenties, not previously 
married, college educated, of diverse but pre- 
dominantly Protestant religions, from a num- 
ber of academic fields, from urban, middle-class 
backgrounds, somewhat upwardly mobile, and 
of dating, peer, and family backgrounds not 
significantly different from those typical of 
their demographic categories, Data on back- 
grounds and self-conceptions were gathered 
largely by a questionnaire, while material on 
the development of the love relation was ob- 
tained in a series of interviews, with each mem- 
ber of the couple being interviewed inde- 
pendently. ; 

The analysis of the data involves two major 
phases: (1) the development of a process lan- 
guage for handling the development of intimate 
relationships, and (2) a consideration of the 
kinds of generalizations which are supported 
by the data. (The limitations of the sample 
made it desirable to present the generalization 

® See especially Herbert Blumer, ‘‘The Psychological Im- 
port of the Human Group,”’ in Muzafer Sherif and M. O. 
Wilson, Group Relations at the Crossroads, New York: 
Harpers, 1953; Anselm Strauss, Mirrors and Masks, Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1959; and Nelson N. Foote, ‘‘Con- 
cept and Method in the Study of Human Development,’’ in 
Muzafer Sherif and M. O. Wilson, Emerging Problems in 
Social Psychology, Norman, Oklahoma: The University Book 
Exchange Duplicating Service, 1957, pp. 29-53. The sym- 
bolic interactionist point of view of course descends from 
the work of George Herbert Mead and Charles Horton 
Cooley.. The first systematic application of this viewpoint to 
mate selection appears to be in the work of Willard Waller. 
See Willard Waller, The Family, A Dynamic Interpretation. 
New York: The Cordon Co., 1938, especially pp. 263-75. 
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in a typological form). The development of 
the process language—which cannot be spelled 
out in detail here—suggests that it is profitable 
to view social interaction as operating in three 
modes as a determinant of the course of de- 
velopment of a relationship. The first mode 
takes “episodes of interaction” as the unit of 
analysis and seeks to establish the manner in 
which one episode conditions the character of 
subsequent episodes.® For example, in several 
cases, at the outset of the development of the 
relation, personal difficulties of the two indi- 
viduals in their separate episodes environing, 
that is, preceding and paralleling, their mutual 
episode directed the couple’s early interaction 
away from taking on an amorous cast and per- 
mitted the couple a non-amorous episode, out 
of which later arose a love involvement. Espe- 
cially where one or both members are strongly 
inhibited or fearful of lasting involvement, it 
may be crucial that, prior to amorous episodes, 
there be a phase in which a gemiitlich at- 
rie, Tash is established or in which a de- 
pendency and trust growing out of handling 
other problems develops as a condition for the 
later episode of love involvement. 

The second mode of process analysis was to 
break down the episodes of interaction into a 
variety of forms of interaction which, as units 
of interaction per se, have a determinant func- 
tion on the direction of action in an episode. 
This form of analysis sensitizes us to inter- 
personal forms of interaction such as didactic, 
therapeutic, coaching, and supportive processes. 
There are also tactical processes such as pres- 
suring for commitment, isolating of = lem 
areas from the relation, testing oneself or the 
partner, retreating to some solid core of the 
relation under stress, and shifting cognitive 
level from abstract to particular and from im- 
personal to personal topics and finally to the 
relationship itself. Interpersonal exchange may 
be examined in terms of empathy in communica- 
tion and exchange of personality currency. 
(That is, exchange of information about the 
personal makeup or symbolic clothing of the 
two parties.) In many cases it was not the 
currency itself that was crucial but the process 
aspect: the timing of exchange, the confi- 
dentialness of communication, the order in 
which material is revealed, etc. 

The third mode of process analysis was in 
terms of turning points. From the viewpoint of 
this study, interpersonal and personal change is 
conceived of as a series of related transforma- 
tions in actors’ definition of themselves and 


® For the conception of episodic conditioning see Foote, 
Ibid. 
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their relations to others. A transformation is 
not simply an addition or an unfolding of an 
existing theme, but a reformulation, an em- 
ploying of a new vocabulary, a shift from one 
perspective to another (as may be seen in the 
case of a psychoanalytic patient as he comes to 
see himself in a new way from the perspectives 
of unconscious motivation and mental eco- 
nomics with the Freudian vocabulary of de- 
fense mechanisms). The concept of “turning 
points” is used to denote these points of trans- 
formation. Turning points are not necessarily 
dramatic or even made into conceptual objects 
by the actors; a major transformation is ordi- 
narily the product of a sequence of small turn- 
ing points, Consider the following remark by a 
person for whom acceptance of commitment 
was very difficult: 


It is hard for both of us to say when we privately 
got engaged. The subject would come up time after 
time, and each time we would be more seriously at- 
tached afterwards, until it was just “there.” I'm not 
sure when it occurred exactly. There was no time it 
exactly occurred—it was a gradual transition. 


Clearly this development was not really gradual 
in the sense of a continuous stream filling up 
a channel but was a series of small turning 
points which eventually piled up to an accep- 
tance that they were really engaged, and, as the 
informant put it, they “cemented it with an 
engagement ring.” Of course, some turning 
points are more dramatic: breakthrough points 
at which some ambiguous matter “ells,” jump 
points where there is a sudden surge in affective 
involvement, points of decommitment from past 
relations or identities, etc. 

The remainder of the report focuses upon 
certain typological conclusions and upon some 
of the general implications of the process ap- 
proach to mate selection. A basic difficulty of 
almost all mate selection studies is the attempt 
to treat as a homogeneous class all relations cul- 
minating in marriage. There is a confounding 
of a legal category, marriage, with sociological 
categories of relationships. When analyzed in 
terms of development process, the hetero- 
geneity of relations is apparent. Five types of 
development processes crystallized out in the 
analysis of even the present small sample of 
twenty cases. The great difference in these types 
makes clear the necessity of having multiple 
rather than monolithic explanations for mate 
selection. 

Type I: Personality meshing developmental 
processes. (Four cases in the sample most nearly 
approximated this type.) The predominant 

acteristic of this type is the mutual percep- 
tion of personality “fit,” with the chief func- 
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tions of interaction being those of bringing into 
meshing the’ existing personality orientations of 
the two parties and providing the qualities of 
experience which serve as indexes of a mar- 
riageable relation, Couples tend to be homog- 
amous in background and values but comple- 
mentary in personality needs and organization. 
Attraction is felt early, the developmental 
tempos of the pair are in close rhythm, and 
interactions increase in frequency to the satura- 
tion point, with erotic interaction, empathy, and 
idealization important. These relations, then, 
correspond fairly closely to romantic expecta- 
tions. 

TyPE II: Identity clarification developmental 
processes. (Four cases in the sample most nearly 
approximated this type.) The central theme is 
the focus of interaction upon the clarification 
or change of one or both individuals’ identi- 
ties.1° Though the two individuals may initially 
differ about values, interaction brings about 
increasing agreement along with a role pattern 
tending to be equalitarian. The assumption of 
compatibility either is made early or emerges 
implicitly out of interaction about identity prob- 
lems. In the early stages identity problems are 
not yet in the foreground or are not yet defined 
as part of the relationship, but are precipitated 
in manifest form by interactions in the relation- 
+ ihe as through generation of conflict 
with parents or threat to defenses against inti- 
mate involvement. The relation cannot progress 
to marriage until the identity problems are re- 
solved. The importance of interpersonal strate- 
gies is great; turning points are eet yaa. and 
a texture of shared understandings of consider- 
able depth is built up. More than in any other 
type there is a withdrawal into the relationship 
and away from outside influences. 

Type III: Relation centered developmental 
processes. (Five cases in the sample most nearly 
approximated this type.) The central theme is 
the building up of images of the other, amorous 
identifications and bonds which lead the couple 
to the decision that theirs is a viable relation- 
ship for marriage. Personalities do not spon- 
taneously mesh; their “fit” remains in doubt 
through a large portion of the premarital 
period. Adjustments, shared understandings, 
and commitments are consciously built up, 
though they may not have much depth. There 
is an initial superficial commitment, and then 
one or both parties begin having questions, and 


% Though widely used, ‘“‘identity’’ does not seem to be 
clearly defined in the literature. In the present context 
“‘identity’’ is used to refer to an individual's definition of 
the articulation of his sense of personal integrity with the 
selves he perceives himself as presenting to others in his 
major spheres of participation in the social process. 
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the central theme becomes the viability of the 
relation. There are more ups and downs, breaks, 
rivals, incongruities of definition, and outside 
pressures to maintain the relation than in any 
other type. 

Type IV: Pressure and intrapersonal cen- 
tered developmental processes, (Four cases in 
the sample most nearly approximated this 
type.) The two parties are rather similar and 
traditional in background, and both dislike 
conflict. But their personalities decidedly do 
not mesh. One party uses direct, frontal pres- 
sure while the other depends upon subtle 
manipulation, with one being relatively free of 
blocks while the other has personality barriers 
to forming intimate involvements. Several 
themes emerge: (1) one member, being under 
an expediency pressure to marry, falls in love 
quickly and pressures the other for marriage, 
but the resisting or apathetic member blocks; 
(2) a concentration directly upon questions of 
indexes of marriageability and upon securing 
commitments; (3) a dependence of one or both 
members more upon the relationship per se than 
upon one another; and (4) a great importance 
of fantasy for one or both members. Identity 
problems are avoided except at crisis points— 
and then interaction halts short of efforts at 
resolution—and even amorous identifications 


tend to be built up primarily in intrapersonal 
processes. The marked lack of congruity of 


definitions is met by fantasy and tactical ma- 
neuvering. There is an emphasis upon for- 
mality, romanticism, and role playing, with an 
avoidance of the directly erotic. Often crucial 
developments come by correspondence, where 
the inhibited member feels freer and ambiguity 
is harder to maintain. 

Type V: Expediency centered developmental 
processes. (Three cases in the sample most 
nearly approximated this type.) The relation 
centers around a strongly felt pressure to marry 
on the part of one or both members, this need 
occurring in the context of a basic personality 
problem or identity crisis. Where this pressure 
characterizes only one partner, the other is 
inexperienced in heterosexual relationships, 
highly suggestible, or apathetic toward his inter- 
personal fate. If expediency exists at the outset, 
the process is short; if it emerges after a casual 
relation is in progress, there are a series of 
sharp turning points and tactical maneuvers 
through which the relation quickly moves 
toward marriage. Personality ‘‘fit’’ and mutuali 
of values are only superficially considered, 
though some fantasy is important for providing 
the trappings of a romantic atmosphere. 

As would be expected from the finding of 
different developmental patterns, the study re- 
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vealed a number of different patterns by which 
commitment to a marital relationship occurs. 
Several of these patterns ordinarily occur in 
any given relationship, often for the same indi- 
vidual and often different for the two partners. 
Analysis indicated the following four major 
classes of process patterns by which persons be- 
come committed to a relationship. 

1. Escalators. 1 use the term escalator to indi- 
cate the fact that certain types of action se- 
quences seem to have a built-in momentum 
such that, once the individual takes the first 
step, he is carried along toward a final com- 
mitment to marriage. Such things as the ro- 
mantic fantasy pattern and the ‘“dating—going 
steady—pinned—engaged—amarriage’’ pattern, 
often reinforced by the sanctions of the couple's 
immediate associates, exemplify institutional- 
ized escalators. Equally important are intra- 
and inter-personal escalators such as the inter- 
contingencies of the individual's definitions of 
his situation and the contingencies emerging 
within the interaction episodes over time. It 
seems profitable to think of five types of esca- 
lators. The first is the ‘volvement escalator, 
which comes into operation as the individual 
finds that his educational and career plans, his 
religious and moral identity, his daily schedule 
of going to and fro, and so on, become in- 
volved in the relation with a particular person. 
Second is the commitment escalator, which 
operates mainly through the sequence of for- 
mal, publicly announced commitments, but also 
through the fact that an informal or even 
implicit commitment is not only a pledge to 
another but a commitment to a definition of 
self and of one’s broader situation. The com- 
mitment escalator is not only binding but pro- 
pellent, for one commitment contains the seeds 
of propulsion to another—for example: a com- 
mitment to love in our culture implies one is 
thinking about a commitment to marry. Third 
is the addiction escalator, extending Linde- 
smith’s conceptions about drug addiction to love 
relations insofar as the individual seeks to per- 
petuate a relationship in order to avoid the 
psychological withdrawal symptoms accompany- 
ing cessation of sexual, affectional, or prestige- 
ful relations.‘ Fourth is the fantasy escalator 
in which there is a compulsive propulsion to 
maintain the relation as a symbol of some 
fantasy, whether the institutionally provided 
romantic fantasy or some more individual one. 

1 Lindesmith briefly discusses the possibility of such an 
extension of his theory of drug addiction in Alfred R. 
Lindesmith, ‘‘Problems and Implications of Drug Addiction 
and Related Behavior,’ in Muzafer Sherif and M. O. Wilson, 
Emerging Problems in Social Psychology, Norman, Okla- 


homa: University Book Exchange Duplicating Service, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, 1957. 
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Finally, there is the idealization escalator, which 
comes into play as a result of the involvement 
of the individual's self-esteem in his indica- 
tions to others of his choice of mate, creating 
in some cases a tendency to idealize the image 
of the partner in order to maintain self-esteem.’ 

2. Commitment as a by-product of the inter- 
action process by which a structure is built up 
in the relationship. As a sequence of dating 
interaction continues, the couple gradually come 
to identify their pattern of interaction as being 
an objective relationship. That is, the relation- 
ship is perceived as having an objective, public 
existence, not merely an imputed or subjective 
existence.!® (‘It’s relation without which my 
whole world would go smash,” ‘His proposal 
didn’t really change anything, it just confirmed 
what was already there,” “We felt married 
already.”) When the relationship has reached 
this point of objectification, the individual sees 
his own and his fiance (e)’s identities and the 
relational qualities of the pairing as no longer 
problematic. One does not “direct love toward 
the other person” ; one is “in love.’’ Such ques- 
tions as one has about marrying are then apt to 
be questions of timing rather than of choice of 
mate. Objectification occurs through three kinds 
of processes: (1) differentiation of the couple 
from the general dating complex of their milieu 
by the recognition of special bonds and struc- 
tural characteristics of the relation, (2) public 
buttressing of the relation both by respecting 
the exclusiveness of the relation and by positive 
actions treating the couple as a unit, and (3) 
formalization, or the procedures by which the 
couple give their relationship a position in the 
larger socio-cultural framework of society (such 
as by engagement). 

3. Commitment through the movement of 
interaction processes toward the individual’s 
definition of what constitutes a marriageable re- 
lationship. \n our culture definitions of a 
marriageable relationship include both a cer- 
tain kind of image of the partner and the per- 
ception of certain qualities in experience in the 
relation. While this committing pattern is clos- 
est to conventional conceptions, the process data 
indicate two qualifications. First, it is crucial 
to distinguish between the image of the other 
held by the lover and the actual personality of 
the other. The high per cent of respondents who 

12 See a discussion of idealization in somewhat comparable 
terms by Paul Wallin, ‘‘Two Conceptions of the Relation of 
Love and Idealizationu,’’ Research Studies of the State College 
of Washington, 20, No. 2 (1952), pp. 21-35. 

18 The conception of ‘‘objectification’’ used here is parallel 
to Durkeim’s conception of the collective representations as 
being social facts which are external and coercive to the 
actor, and also similar to Simmel’s view that actors experi- 
ence the existence of the group as supra-individual., 
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said, ‘I’ve found out a lot I didn’t know about 
him since we got married,” is indicative of this 
distinction. The image of the other is not merely 
what one “finds out’’ about the other but con- 
tains many elements which are built up in inter- 
and intra-personal transactions. Idealization, 
focusing on the absence of negatively valued 
traits, efforts to change the other, and taking 
some single act as symbolic of a complex 
process (‘That letter showed me that she had 
just suddenly grown up’’) suggest the manner 
in which the image i he other is built up 
over time. Second, the perception of certain 
qualites of experience in the relation seem 
fully as significant as the image of the partner 
in rendering the relation acceptable for mar- 
riage. Among the qualities most often perceived 
as indexing a marriageable relation were a re- 
laxed, gemiitlich feeling, mutual responsiveness, 
feeling able to express normally suppressed be- 
haviors, a minimum of quarreling, not getting 
on each other’s nerves, perceiving the role ad- 
justment as that of a “good team,” and proved 
ability of the relation to survive crises. While 
the image of the partner is nominally held to be 
most important, the images offered are almost 
always conventional pictures painted in clichés 
and lacking in richness, Emphasis is rarely upon 
the partner’s ethical attitudes toward others 
outside the relation but almost always on the 
performance of the other within the relation, 
suggesting a focusing upon qualities of experi- 
ence with the other rather than traits of the 
other as a personality. 

4, The involvement of the relation in the 
resolution of identity crises. Persons often bring 
—in latent or recognized form—identity prob- 
lems to their love relationship and employ this 
relationship as a vehicle for the clarification 
and/or resolution of these problems. In many 
cases—as when sex relations crystallize a strug- 
gle for emancipation from parental controls—a 
latent identity difficulty may be precipitated as 
a crisis by the relationship itself. Since expedi- 
ency factors are ordinarily closely tied up with 
identity problems, expediency may be viewed as 
a special case of the involvement of the relation 
in the resolution of identity crises. As the im- 
portance of expediency builds up for the indi- 
vidual or as the resolution of his identity crisis 
becomes dependent upon the relation, he be- 
comes by that much committed to the relation. 
In a number of cases the amorous phases of the 
relation were preceded by or interlarded with 
essentially nonamorous phases which dealt with 
extra-relational identity problems. Whether the 
relation offers a vehicle for escape from parental 
controls, a means of paca unattainable 
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career aspirations, or a sheltered world within 
which an insecure identity finds moorings, the 
person feels impelled to complete the objectifi- 
cation of the relation by marriage and directs 
his tactics to bringing his partner to the same 
commitment. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The work reported here is only exploratory, 
but what are some of its implications? It sug- 
gests, I think, the need for a new way of con- 
ee certain sociological propositions, In 
addition to propositions stating the probability 
of occurrences on the basis of atemporal, static 
variables, we need propositions about the 
probabilities of interaction processes taking cer- 
tain alternative career-lines through specified 
sequences of turning points. Along with corre- 
lations between variables presumed to represent 
characteristics of non-situated social and psycho- 
logical units we need propositions about, as 
Foote puts it, the manner in which one episode 
of interaction conditions another.1* Instead of 
focusing on variables connected either to indi- 
vidual organisms or to abstract systems in 
equilibrium, perhaps we need more concentra- 
tion upon the forms of interaction processes as 
processes and as interactional units. 

In the field of mate selection itself a knowl- 
edge of processes can be of considerable value: 
Certainly the unexpected frequency with which 
—- was significant may—if borne out in 
a larger sample—call for modification of con- 
ceptions about “free” marital choice in our 
society. While expediency was the major factor 
in only a small portion of cases, for 26 indi- 
viduals in 15 of the 20 cases there appears to 
have been a perception of a pressure to marty at 
that particular stage in their lives which was 
over and above the culturally constant pressure 
to which all people are subject in our society. 
Moreover, for 21 of these persons the percep- 
tion of this pressure was the product of one or 
more specific interpersonal episodes environing 
their mate selection episode rather than simply 
of such factors as reaching the age when chances 
of marriage diminish. A somewhat comparable 
finding was the considerable significance of 


% Nelson N. Foote, ‘‘Concept and Method in the Study 
of Human Development,’’ in Muzafer Sherif and M. O. Wil- 
son, Emerging Problems in Social Psychology, Norman, Okla- 
homa: The University Book Exchange Duplicating Service, 
1957, pp. 29-53. 
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sanctions applied by associates to ensure the con- 
tinuation of a relation which has achieved at 
least informal public acknowledgment. 

The considerable extent to which young 

ple appear to use their love relations as ve- 
icles for dealing with identity problems is a 
finding of relevance for the student of indi- 
vidual development. It is important to note that 
the development process of a iove relation may 
at least precipitate a latent identity problem and 
in some cases create such a problem. Since the 
identity problems dealt with in love relations 
concern not only psychosexual identity but such 
areas as occupation, moral orientation, religious 
orientation, and relations to parents, the process 
approach permits a closer articulation of mate 
selection activities with the individual’s general 
social development. 

For the applied student of the family, it is a 
reasonable hypothesis that the character of the 
texture of shared understandings and techniques 
of consensus built up in the premarital period 
may be a significant determinant of the mode of 
adjustment in the crucial early marital period. 
Sketchy data collected in the present study on 
the immediate postmarital period suggest that 
this seat has some validity. A correlary 
area of examination is the problem ae for 
couples during the marital period by differences 
in the degree of sharedness of conceptions 
about the relationship and its process of de- 
velopment. 

For the sociologist, the process approach to 
mate selection affords an opportunity to study 
mating as a relationship rather than as the be- 
haviors of two individuals. Since the process 
approach focuses upon interpersonal transac- 
tions, often from multiple status bases, upon 
the elaboration of a culture and role structure 
within the relationship, upon intercontingencies 
in episodes of interaction, and upon transforma- 
tions in definitions of the situation, the analysis 
of the process in mate selection has distinctive 
promise as a procedure for reaching a genuinely 
sociological understanding of this aspect of the 
family field. 

If it is true that the heart of the process 
approach is the view that the transactions be- 
tween human subjects are determinants in the 
outcome of social encounters, then it becomes 
imperative to gather information on what 
actually transpires between people in building 
up their social acts as well as information on 
what initially composes the situation. 
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The Family and Early Adolescent Conformity 
and Deviance* 


ROBERT A. DENTLER and LAWRENCE J. MONROE 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


AN ENLARGING concept of deviant be- 
havior and the limitations of official statistics 
have stimulated increasing use of the self-report 
questionnaire in research on delinquency.’ 
Cohen writes, 


We must develop methods of gathering data by 
sampling directly from children in the community... . 
We must find out from the children, not from the 
courts, the clinics, or the police, who are the delin- 
quents and the nondelinquents and the personality 
and social correlates of delinquency.” 


Official action, however, or knowledge of the 
likelihood of official action, is part of delin- 
quent behavior. An adolescent may admit to 
stealing, vandalism, truancy or other conduct 
that violates the law, but admission does not 
make of him a delinquent. Important differ- 
ences in definitions, in law enforcement and in 
prosecution require consideration. Even “pre- 
delinquency” presumes foreknowledge of social 
and legal processes. 

Nor, aside from claims of face validity, has 
research using the self-report technique estab- 
lished clear relationships between the incidence 
of admitted violations of laws and official de- 
linquency. Nye did demonstrate that his self- 
report type Delinquency Scale discriminated 
very significantly between institutionalized de- 
linquents and non-institutionalized high school 
youths,* and this supports the value of the self- 
report. It does not mean that self-reports are the 
equivalent of delinquency. 

This report uses self-report data, not as evi- 
dence of delinquent or pre-delinquent behavior, 


* This s’' idy was supported by a grant from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Graduate Research Fund. We acknowledge 
the assistance of Don M. Pilcher and Blaine Kincaid, former 
staff members of the Bureau of Child Research, who helped 
design this project and collect the data. 

1See F. J. Murphy, M. M. Shirley, and H. L. Whitmer, 
“The Incidence of Hidden Delinquency,’"’ American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 16 (October, 1946), pp. 686-96; 
A. L. Porterfield, Youth in Trouble, Leo Potishman Founda- 
tion, Fort Worth, Texas, 1946; and F. I. Nye, Family Rela- 
tionships and Deiinquent Behavior, New York: Wiley, 1958. 

2A, L. Cohen, ‘Sociological Research in Juvenile Delin- 
quency,’’ American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol, 27 
(1957), p. 786. 

3R. A. Cloward and L. E. Ohlin, Delinquency and Op- 
portunity, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960, pp. 3-7. 

«PF, I. Nye, Op. cit., pp. 15-16. 
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but as a means for identifying patterns of con- 
formity to or deviation from general norms 
affecting early adolescent social conduct. Other 
aspects of this research are reported elsewhere.® 
Here the concern is the interrelation of three 
scales of family situation with a scale of social 
conduct. 

Procedures for the collection of data on con- 
duct and on family variables were patterned 
closely after the work of Nye. His analysis 
demonstrated that under favorable conditions 
high school ~— will respond reliably to direct 
questions about conduct. The present study 
sampled junior high school children in order to 
extend the technique downward into age groups 
within which the patterns of conformity and 
deviance were presented to have crystallized. 

The research hypotheses tested in this report 
are as follows: 

(1) Level of Life Chances is not associated 
with pattern of social conduct. Short and Ol- 
son® found no association between socio-eco- 
nomic status as measured by father’s occupa- 
tion and their Delinquency Scale. In an earlier 
analysis, the authors of this paper found no 
association between occupational status and a 
Theft Scale as well as no association between 
this scale and such indicators of status as 
mother’s education, father’s education, and 
home ownership. 

The authors wished, however, to consider the 
effect on conduct of an entire constellation of 
factors relevant to the material and social cir- 
cumstances of families. It was assumed that 
families, as stabilizing agents in a class system, 
tend to determine the life chances of offspring 
in at least two ways. Families supply their 
children with more or less advantages in their 
competition with peers for positions of maxi- 
mum prestige in the society. They also provide 
their children with reference groups that main- 
tain more or less tolerant standards of social 

5R. A. Dentler and L. J. Monroe, ‘‘Social Correlates of 
Early Adolescent Theft,’’ American Sociological Review, 
forthcoming, 1961; and Problem Behavior of Junior High 
School Youth in Kansas, Buteau of Child Research Series 
Monography Number 8, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, 1961. 

*F, Ivan Nye, J. F. Short, Jr., and V. J. Olson, ‘‘Socio- 
economic Status and Delinquent Behavior,’’ American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. 63 (January, 1958), pp. 381-89. 
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TABLE I. CONTENTS OF THE CONDUCT SCALE AND THE LIFE CHANCE SCALE 








Items in Rank Order Response 


(N: 610) 
Moda! Prop. 


a « Bata 


Item Rep. 





Conpuct SCALE 





One or more times 
One or more times 
One or more times 
One or more times 
One or more times 
One or more times 
One or more times 
One or more times 
One or more times 


Steal less than $2 
Damage property 

Steal from Lockers 
Skip School 

Gang Fighting 

Steal between $2 & $50 
Enter and Break 

Steal Car 

Steal more than $50 





LirE CHANCE SCALE 





Both Parents Alive No 

Parents Living Together No 

Number of Siblings 4 or more 
Mother’s Education <H. S. Graduate 
Father’s Education <H. S. Graduate 
Father’s Occupation ¥ 


21 : 

54 911 
149 756 
251 588 
306 502 
485 795 


-962 
888 
921 
940 
.947 





* Occupations lower than professional, technical and kindred workers, managers, officials, and proprietors 


(except farm). 


conduct. High life chance was therefore de- 
fined as the combination of family circum- 
stances that could provide more competitive 
advantages as well as more demanding refer- 
ence groups. 

(2) Quality of Interpersonal Relations with- 
in the family, as perceived by the child, is as- 
sociated significantly with pattern of social con- 
duct. Nye found high associations between indi- 
cators of quality of parent-child relationships 
and his Seliaginly Scale. He interpreted these 
in terms of a theory of the effects of social con- 
trols, direct and indirect, on delinquency. 

This investigation followed his Tead in the 
selection of some items but concentrated on scal- 
ing a cluster of items which, in combination, 
provide a general measure of subjective quality 
of parent-child relations. The subjective experi- 
ence of smooth (that is, balanced) relations, 
it was expected, would associate — with 
conforming conduct outside the home. The re- 
ported experience of strained (unbalanced or 
conflicted) relations would associate, it was 
hypothesized, with the pattern of deviant be- 
havior. 

(3) Degree of child’s Home Centered Ac- 
tivity is associated significantly with pattern of 
social conduct. The Gluecks’ found that fre- 
quency of household chores engaged in, movie 
attendance, gang companionship and frequency 

7S. Glueck and E. Glueck, Unraveling Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950, pp. 155- 
67. 
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of heterosexual dating, each discriminated very 
significantly between their matched samples of 
delinquents’ and non-delinquents. They also 
found that delinquents were much more likely 
to seek their recreation in neighborhoods at a 
greater distance from their own homes. About 
two-thirds of their subjects were high school 
age youths. 

In the present study, responses to questions 
about leisure activities of younger children were 
scaled along a continuum from a high degree of 
home centered activity to a high degree of peer 
centered activity outside the home. It was hy- 
pothesized that high home centered activity 
would associate with the pattern of conformity 
and that peer centered activity would associate 
with deviance. 

Of greater importance than these hypotheses 
were these questions: Would the three scales of 
family situation intercorrelate? Would certain 
combinations of conditions represented by the 
scales prove most predictive of conformity or 
deviance? There was little basis for formulating 
hypotheses with regard to these crucial ques- 
tions. 

PROCEDURES 

Questionnaires were administered to all 
seventh and eighth grade children in junior 
high schools in a middle class suburb, a small 
farm town and an urban fringe community in 
Kansas. They were administered by social sci- 
entists who identified themselves as staff mem- 
bers of the Bureau of Child Research of the 
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TABLE 2. CONTENTS OF THE INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS SCALE 
AND ACTIVITY SCALE 








Items in Rank Order Response 


(N: 610) 
Modal Prop. 


mapas 


Item Rep. 





INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS SCALE 





Same to never 
Some to never 
Some to never 
Some to never 
Once or more 
Agree 

Very Often 
Disagree 


Confide in Father 

Discuss Plans with Father 

Square Deal from Mother 

Equal Treatment from Family 
Run Away from Home 

Never Cared to Live at Home 
Disobey Parents 

Family would Help me in Trouble 


393 
291 
173 
170 
114 
111 

70 

54 





AcTIVITY SCALE 





Dating 
Time Spent at Hangouts 
Attend Movies 

Help with House Chores 


Evenings Spent at Home per Week Three ox less 


Weekly or more 
Weekly or more 
Weekly or more 
Weekly or moré 


167 
150 
126 
106 

77 





University of Kansas. Teachers were excluded 
from home rooms and the administrators urged 
honest and frank responses by guaranteeing that 
the schedules would be seen by no one outside 
the Bureau. 

Stone’s machine procedure for Guttman scal- 
ing of onion’ responses was used in con- 
structing the four scales.* A list of 14 items of 
misconduct was included in the questionnaire. 
From these, the nine items ranked in Table 1 
were selected for scaling. The index of repro- 
ducibility for the Conduct Scale is .914, which 
reflects a 12 per cent gain over the reproduci- 
bility that would occur from simple summated 
rating of responses.? The last four items vio- 
late the customary rule of thumb of modal pro- 
portions no greater than .80. Due to the seri- 
ousness of the misconduct tapped by these 
items, however, one could not expect to find 20 
per cent or more of the children in any non- 
institutionalized population reporting these 
crimes. 

Children were categorized as follows on the 
Conduct Scale. High conformity included those 
reporting vo on all nine items or xo to all 
but the first items (steal less than $2). High 
deviance included those reporting yes on all 
nine items or yes to at least the first six items. 
Two intermediate categories were similarly de- 
vised. 

8C. L. Stone, A Machine Method for Scaling as many 
as Twelve Dichotomies, Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Washington State University, Stations Circular 329, 
August, 1958, Pullman, Washington. 

9A. L. Edwards, Techniques of Attitude Scale Construc- 
tion, New York: Appleton-Century, 1957, p. 192. 
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Of the 912 youths that participated in this 
study, 302 were eliminated from the present 
analysis because their responses poet spuri- 
ously extreme conformity. These were children 
who answered vo to all 14 items of misconduct, 
including negative answers to the questions, 
“Ever tell a lie,” and “Ever disobey parents.” 
Response stability was assessed by retesting 111 
children after a lapse of two weeks, Each item 
was responded to identically on test and retest 
by at least 92 per cent of the subjects. The Con- 
duct Scale is therefore internally consistent and 
stable. 

Table 1 also summarizes particulars about the 
Life Chance Scale. This instrument has an in- 
dex of reproducibility of .941, with a gain 
from scaling of 19 per cent.?° Individuals were 
categorized as follows: High life chance in- 
cluded children reporting “favorably” on all six 
items. These were children whose families were 
intact, small in size, whose parents were high 
school or college graduates, and whose fathers 
held high status jobs. Low life chance included 
children reporting “unfavorably” on four, five 
or six of the items. Intermediate categories were 
similarly assigned. 

Details about the Interpersonal Relations Scale 
are reported in Table 2. The index of repro- 
ducibility for this scale is .90, with a gain ae 
scaling of 15 per cent. Smooth relations de- 
signated children reporting “favorably” on all 
eight items or on the seven shown below “‘Con- 
fiding in Father.” Strained relations included 

% That is, a gain over simple summated rating. See A. L. 


Edwards, OP. cit., p. 192. 
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TABLE 3. ASSOCIATION BETWEEN SCALES 








Family Scales 


Conformity 
So 


Conduct Scale 
Deviance ; 





Life Chance: 
High 


Good 
Less Good 
Low 


Total 





X?=5.61, df. 9, p<.80. 





Interpersonal Relations: 
Smooth 
Somewhat Smooth 
Somewhat Strained 
Strained 


Total 





X?= 12.53, df. 9, p<.20 





Centered Activity: 
High Home Centered 
Low Home Centered 
Low Peer Centered 
High Peer Centered 


Total 





X?= 45.60, df. 9, p<.001. 





Per cents computed across rows. 


those responding “unfavorably” to all eight 
items or to at least six of them. 

Contents of the Home Centered Activity 
Scale are also summarized in Table 2. This scale 
has an index of reproducibility of .90, and a 
gain from scaling of 11 per cent. Children 
assigned to the category of high home centered 
activity were those who responded “favorably” 
to all five items. The peer centered activity class 
included those who responded “unfavorably” to 
three, four, or five of the five items. The inter- 
mediate classes were assigned accordingly to the 
remaining two scale types. 


RESULTS 


The three scales pertaining to family dimen- 
sions are mot intercorrelated.' Relationships 
between them are consistent in that high scores 
on each are associated with high scores on the 
other scales, as well as low scores with low, yet 
the variables are statistically independent. 


11 Chi-square tests of association yielded the following: 
Life Chance Scale with Interpersonal Relations, X* = 5316, 
df. 9, p less than .90. Life Chance Scale with Home Cen- 
tered Activity, X?= 11.68, df. 9, p less than .30. And 
Interpersonal Relations with Activity, X*= 9.54, df. 9, p 
less than .50. 
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Association between each of the three family 
scales and conduct is shown in Table 3. There 
is no significant relation between the Life 
Chance Scale and the Conduct Scale. Only in 
the two extreme cells along the diagonal, in 
fact, is there even an effect. 

Association between the Interpersonal Rela- 
tions Scale and conduct approaches (p < .20), 
but fails to reach significance. The extreme cells 
along the diagonal as well as the step pattern 
of proportions across all the cells suggest that a 
genuine but very weak effect exists. Smooth 
relations are not so strongly related to con- 
formity as are strained relations with deviance, 
however. 

The Home Centered Activity Scale is signifi- 
cantly associated with the Conduct Scale. The 
effect is most evident at the peer centered or 
lower end of the mts Scale. Children with 
vety weak home ties and with correspondingly 
high involvement in peer activities are signifi- 
cantly more likely to report serious misconduct. 

The evidence in Table 3 supports the first 
hypothesis of no association between life chance 
and conduct. Economic and social differences in 
family circumstances have no direct bearing on 
early adolescent patterns of conformity or de- 
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TABLE 4. TYPES OF FAMILY SCALE COMBINATIONS AND CONDUCT 








Combination 


Conduct* 








Activity Relations 


Life Chance 


Deviance Conformity 





Strained 
Strained 
Smooth 
Strained 
Smooth 
Strained 
Smooth 
Smooth 


Peer 
Peer 
Peer 
Home 
Peer 
Home 
Home 
Home 


Total 


High 
Low 


High 





* Proportions computed across rows. Intermediate classes not shown, X?= 25.46, df. 14, p<.05. 


viance to standards of conduct outside the 
home, in spite of their well known bearing on 
who gets arrested and institutionalized for de- 
linquent behavior. 

The null hypothesis of no association cannot 
be rejected yet the evidence provides partial 
support for the second hypothesis of positive 
association between smooth parent-child rela- 
tions and conformity, and strained relations and 
deviance. The third hypothesis of positive as- 
sociation between home ties and conformity, 
and Sang ties and deviance, is strongly sup- 

rted. 

Partial or first order association between the 
scales revealed that the Life Chance Scale has 
an indirect effect on relationships between the 
other variables. Among the least privileged chil- 
dren (low chance), quality of parent-child 
relations discriminates sigailicantly between 
conformers and deviants. In the total sample 
of 610 children, 15 per cent reported high 
deviance. Among the 85 with low life chances 
and strained relations with parents, 26 per cent 
report high deviance. But among the most 
privileged children (high chance) with strained 
relations, only 17 per cent report high deviance. 
This is supplementary evidence that smooth, 
subjectively satisfying family relations have 
little effect on conformity, while strained rela- 
tions account in part for deviance. 

Family life chance also modifies the associa- 
tion between activity and conduct. High home 
centered activity is predictive of conformity 
only among children from privileged families 
(t, = .39 = p<.01), although the association 
approaches significance for unprivileged chil- 
dren (t, = .19, p<.10). Thus, the child from 
iy circumstances who exhibits close 

ome ties is likely to also report conforming 
conduct; but children from equivalent homes 
who exhibit weak home ties are likely to report 
serious misconduct. Peer centered activity Sai 
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not account for deviance when life chance is 
low. 

Finally, the relation between types of scale 
combinations and conduct was explored, as 
shown in Table 4. In reading this table, the 
marginal proportions (15 per cent deviant and 
25 per cent conforming) should be used for 
comparison with any type of combination. 
Each family scale was dichotomized so that, for 
example, extremely home centered children 
have been grouped with the somewhat home 
centered under a single classification. Generally, 
as one would expect from previous evidence, 
the combined types are significantly associated 
with scores on the Conduct Scale. 

The types have been ranked in order of pro- 

ttion of deviants found per combination. 

ypes 1 and 2 are most effective in identifying 
serious misconduct. Interestingly, in Type 2, 
which includes children with weak home ties, 
strained relations with their parents, and low 
life chances, the proportion of conformers (29 
per cent) is as high as the proportion of devi- 
ants and it is somewhat higher than the pro- 
portion of conformity for the total sample (25 
per cent). 

Types 7 and 8 are the best predictors of high 
conformity and of a low proportion of devi- 
ants, Children with strong home ties, smooth 
relations with parents, and high life chances are 
most likely to be conforming in their conduct 
(Type 8). When life chances are reduced, the 
likelihood of conformity is reduced negligibly 
(Type 7). Types 3 through 6 are not effective 
in differentiating the pattern of conduct. 


DiscUssION 
The most promising finding of this pilot 
project is that self-reported conduct and three 
dimensions of family life relevant to a variety 
of sociological problems could be called. The 
close similarity between the Conduct Scale and 
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Nye’s Delinquency Scale confirms the utility of 
self-report technique for investigating deviant 
behavior across a wide range of age groups. 

The Interpersonal Relations Scale is not un- 
like a variety of instruments developed in pre- 
vious research. Indeed, the authors adopted a 
Discipline Scale constructed by Slocum and 
Stone’? and found it to be highly correlated 
with the Relations Scale (r, = .51). The Rela- 
tions Scale, however, intersects a noteworthy 
diversity of types of relationships between par- 
ents and children and is thus more comprehen- 
sive than discipline. Its content impinges on 
intimacy and Soniaacy of parent-child inter- 
action, private attitudes toward family justice 
and equality toward members, and reliance on 
parents as objects of trust. 

Sociologists often want to know more about 
differences in family situations than is revealed 
by an index of socio-economic status. The Life 
Chance Scale, crude as it is, points toward the 
possibility of combining indicators of divorce, 
separation, and death of one or both parents, 
with socio-economically relevant factors such as 
education, occupation and size of family. This 
global approach could be extended to a sample 
containing more heterogeneous and fewer priv- 
ileged subjects, as a scale with a wide range of 
combinations as well as more items might yield 
a meaningful typology of family situations, 

Three independent dimensions of family sit- 
uation and behavior were found to be related, 
directly or indirectly, to early adolescent con- 
duct. But the authors are more interested in the 
overall weakness of these relationships.’* The 
relatively greater strength of association be- 
tween leisure activity and conduct provides a 
clue to this limitation. Peer group ties and peer 
activities should become the focus of future re- 
search involving the self-report technique. Pat- 
terns of affiliation and the corresponding styles 
of behavior adopted from reference groups can- 
not be tapped readily through conventional so- 
ciometric devices.’* This research confirms Nye’s 


“ZW. L. Slocum and C. L. Stone, ‘‘A Method for 
Measuring Family Images Held by Teen-Agers,’’ Marriage and 
Family Living, Vol. 21 (August, 1959), pp. 245-50. This 
paper also reports association between the Discipline Scale 
and a self-report Delinquency Scale. The average coefficient 
of contingency is .30. 

1%3 Among a series of demographic attributes, only age and 
birth order are associated with the Conduct Scale at p less 
than .05, and these effects were too weak to limit severely the 
cofrelations between our scales. Moreover, our coefficients of 
association fall within the limited range obtained by Nye 
in his comprehensive study. 

4 See the evidence for this in R. A. Dentler and L. J. 
Monroe, ‘‘Social Correlates of Early Adolescent Theft,’’ 
American Sociological Review, Forthcoming, 1961. 
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findings on the importance of family relation- 
ships as correlates of conduct but it also sug- 
gests how the family component must be sup- 
plemented by data on the structure and func- 
tions of peer groups, if appropriate tools for 
investigation can be devised. 

Future research using the self-report tech- 
nique should guard against spuriously high cor- 
relations between family or peer group indica- 
tors and conduct by eliminating extreme hyper- 
conformers and extreme deviants. For instance, 
if the children who denied any form of miscon- 
duct, however mild, are retained in the sample 
for analysis, the correlation between the Rela- 
tions Scale and the Conduct Scale increases sub- 
stantially. Hyperconformers on conduct ques- 
tions are extremely likely to report socially de- 
sirable responses to questions about parent- 
child relations. The high proportion of spurious 
hyper-conformity found in this sample of Kan- 
sas junior high school students is due in part 
to the regional culture.1® In general, however, 
the proportion may reveal the sharp, natural 
limitations of the self-report supesech. 


SUMMARY 


Four Guttman scales were developed from 
questionnaire responses of 610 junior high 
school youth in an effort to explore. association 
between dimensions of family life and patterns 
of social conduct. It was hypothesized that weak 
home ties and strained parent-child relations 
would associate positively with a pattern of de- 
viant social conduct, and that strongly home 
centered leisure activity and smooth or balanced 
parent-child relations would associate with a 
pattern of conforming conduct. It was also hy- 
pothesized that social and economic family cir- 
cumstances, conceptualized as levels of “‘life 
chance’’ or advantage for the child, would not 
associate with patterns of conduct. 

The three family scales of Life Chance, In- 
terpersonal Relations and Activity, were found 
to be logically consistent yet independent of one 
another. As hypothesized, the Life Chance 
Scale, composed of six items concerning job 
status, parents’ educations, family intactness and 
family size, was not correlated with the Conduct 
Scale, a nine-item instrument composed of re- 
ported violations of community norms. 

The Relations Scale approached but failed to 
reach significant association with the Conduct 


See Problem Behavior of Junior High School Youth 
in Kansas, Bureau of Child Research Series Monograph 
Number 8, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 1961, 
p. 15. 
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Scale, smooth relations correlating slightly with 
conformity and strained relations more power- 
fully with deviant behavior. Association between 
the Home versus Peer Centered Activity Scale 
and social conduct was highly significant, with 
strong home ties correlating with conformity and 
peer centered activities with deviance. 

In combination, the three family scales were, 


at their extremes, significantly associated with 
conduct. Particular types of combinations were 
identified as capable of predicting conformity 
and deviance. Generally, family scale variables 
were found to have only a limited influence on 
type of conduct. Further self-report question- 
naire research into peer group relations was 
recommended, 


Interpersonal Relations in Traditional and 
Emergent Families Among Midwest 
Mennonites* 


J. HOWARD KAUFFMAN 
Goshen College 


I. INTRODUCTION AND CONCEPTUALIZATION 


SCHOLARS are universally agreed that the 
family as a social institution in the western 
world has undergone significant changes in re- 
cent generations. Long lists of specific changes 
have appeared in the literature.t The scholars are 
not agreed, however, on whether the net effect 
of these changes has been for the strengthening 
or the weakening of the family. 

Sorokin, Zimmerman, and others who view 
the family from an “institutional’’ standpoint, 
attach special importance to the long-run in- 
crease in marital breakup rates in their judg. 
ment that the modern family has been serious 
weakening.2 Those who approach the family 
from more of an “individualistic” or human 
development viewpoint are less pessimistic. 
Burgess and Folsom see in modern family pat- 
terns an increase in demonstration of affection, 
increased companionship between Bee and 
between parents and children, and increased 
democracy in the family decision-making proc- 
essses.* These trends represent certain strengths 


* This is a slightly revised form of a paper read at the 
annual meeting of the National Council on Family Relations, 
Ames, Iowa, August 21, 1959. 

1 An excellent list is given in William F. Ogburn and 
Meyer F. Nimkoff, Technology and the Changing Family, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1955, pp. 4-5. 

2 Pp, A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, New York: 
American Book Co., 1941, Vol. IV, p. 776. Carle C. Zimmer- 
man, Family and Civilization, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947, pp. 756-810. 

3 Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family, 
second edition, New York: American Book Co., 1953, p. 651. 
J. K. Folsom, The Family and Democratic Society, New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1943, pp. 191-92. 
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which were more lacking in traditional, patri- 
archal family forms. 

Much use has been made of the “ideal type” 
construct as a device for classifying families on 
the basis of the degree to which older or newer 
traits of family life are evidenced. Burgess and 
Locke see the family as changing from an “‘insti- 
tutional” to a “companionship” form.* Folsom’s 
“democratic family” type is contrasted with 
older, more authoritarian forms. Zimmerman 
used three types in his analysis: ‘‘trustee,” 
“domestic,” and “‘atomistic.’’® Duvall differenti- 
ates between “traditional” and “developmental” 

es.” 

Fi lthough such typologies have been deduced 
from a number of empirical studies, investiga- 
tors have generally not made use of such 
typologies as a starting point for empirically 
classifying a group of actual families, and mak- 
ing comparisons between the families so classi- 
fied. The present study attempts to do this. For 
this purpose the concepts “traditional” and 
“emergent” have been employed to represent 
old-new contrasts in family types. 

On the basis of the literature on family 
trends, the following were defined as traditional 
family traits: (1) authoritarian rather than 
democratic behavior norms, (2) —— 
rather than equalitarian distribution of authority, 


4 Burgess and Locke, of. cit., p. 22. An excellent state- 
ment on the ‘‘ideal type’’ as a tool in family research is given 
in Appendix A of this work. 

5 Folsom, op cit., Chapter VII. 

6 Zimmerman, op. cit., chapter 5. 

1 Evelyn M. Duvall, ‘‘Conceptions of Parenthood,’ Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 52 (November, 1946), pp. 193-203. 
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(3) little, rather than frequent open demonstra- 
tion of affection, (4) emphasis on strict obedi- 
ence of children, rather than flexibility, (5) 
strict rather than lenient discipline of children, 
(6) husband seldom or never helps with house- 
hold tasks, (7) children seldom or never con- 
sulted on major family decisions, (8) wife sel- 
dom or never works outside the home, (9) 
family finances are managed by the husband— 
no wife or child allowance, (10) money earn- 
ings of children are turned over to the parents, 
rather than kept by the children, and (11) little 
or no sex education received by children from 
parents, as contrasted with much sex education 
received from parents. 

The logical opposites of the foregoing tradi- 
tional traits are either given, or may be in- 
ferred from the wording of the statements. 
These em are referred to as emergent 
traits. The research problem involved the de- 
velopment of an instrument for determining the 
trait pattern of each family in the sample, thus 
to determine the distribution of the sample 
families along a traditional-emergent continuum. 
This distribution then became the principal in- 
dependent variable in the analysis of the data. 
The more traditional families have been com- 
pared with the more emergent families by 
utilizing three interpersonal relations indexes. 

Specifically, the research problem was to de- 
termine, among a sample of midwest Mennonite 
families, whether the family interpersonal rela- 
tionships appear to be of higher quality in fami- 
lies which evidence primarily the traditional 
traits or in families which evidence primarily 
the emergent traits. 

The value of studying family interpersonal 
relationships is emphasized by Foote and Cot- 
trell. They see the task of family research to be 
to “generalize the conditions under which the 
person becomes competent to handle the dy- 
namic world he confronts, . . . The special duty 
of family studies is to focus upon the intimate 
processes by which a person is constituted 
through interaction with those upon whom his 
identity most depends.” 

Logically there are three sets of interpersonal 
relationships in families: (1) the husband-wife 
relationship, (2) the parent-child relationships, 
and (3) the sibling relationships (if there are 
two or more children). The first two are in- 
cluded in this study. Sibling relationships were 
not studied, but the relationship between the 
child and his peers was examined. 

The data of this report were assembled for 


® Nelson N. Foote and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Identity 
and Interpersonal Competence, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1955, p. 29. 
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TABLE I. PROPORTIONAL WEIGHT OF QUES- 
TIONNAIRE ITEMS IN THE INDEX OF 
TRADITIONAL-EMERGENT FAMILY 
TRAITS, BY CLASS OF ITEMS 








Total of average re- 
spondent scores for 
items in class 





Item classes and number of 


items in each c Totalfor Percent 


class of 

items total 
10.4 
8.3 
8.1 
6.2 
6.1 
5.7 
4.3 
2.0 
1.8 


52.9 





19.7 


15.7 
15.3 
11.7 


Husband dominance (3) 
Parents’ demonstration of af- 
fection to children (4) 
Child money allowance (3) 
Wife money allowance (2) 
Wife working outside the home 
2 


11.5 
10.8 
8.1 
3.8 
3.4 
100.0 


Husband’s helping with house- 
hold tasks (3) 

Demonstration of affection be- 
tween spouses (3 

Child’s participation in family 
decisions (1) 

Child’s sex knowledge obtained 
from parents (1) 


Total 








the purpose of testing the following six null 
hypotheses: 

(1) There is no significant rooney: be- 
tween the traditional-emergent family 
type variable and the marital success 
variable. 

(2) The quality of the child-parent relation- 
ship pee not differ significantly between 
traditional and emergent family types. 

(3) The success with which the child relates 
to his peers does not differ between tra- 
ditional and emergent families. 

(4) The quality of the child-parent relation- 
ship bears no relation to the marital suc- 
cess variable. 

(5) The quality of the child-peer relation- 
ship bears no relation to the marital suc- 
cess variable. 

(6) The quality of the child-peer relation- 
ship bears no relation to the child-parent 
relations variable. 


II. METHODOLOGY® 


Data contained in this study were obtained by 
the questionnaire-survey method in the summer 
of 1956. The subjects consisted of husband, 
wife, and oldest child in each of 149 Mennonite 
families, a total of 447 respondents. A one-fifth 
stratified-random sample of Mennonite congre- 


® Sample selection, derivation, of indexes, and other meth- 
odological procedures on which this study was based are re- 
ported in detail in J. Howard Kauffman, ‘‘A Comparative 
Study of Traditional and Emergent Family Types Among Mid- 
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TABLE II. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
SPOUSES BY MARITAL SUCCESS SCORES, 
FOR TRADITIONAL AND 
EMERGENT FAMILIES 








Husbands Wives 





Marital Success 


Scores Trad. Emerg. 


N=75 N=74 
28.0 40.5 
49.3 52.7 
22.7 6.8 


100.0 100.0 


Trad. Emerg. 
N=75 N=74 


25.3 44.6 
54.7 44.6 
20.0 10.8 


100.0 100.0 





120-139 
100-119 
60- 99 


Total 








For husbands: X?=6.78, P is less than .05. 

For wives: X?=8.15, P is less than .02. 
gations in three states (Ohio, Indiana, and IIli- 
nois) was selected.1° In each of the sixteen sam- 
ple congregations, all families were taken in 
which both spouses were living, were married 
only once, were members of the Mennonite 
Church, and in which the oldest child was at 
least 13 but under 19 years of age. The selection 
process resulted in the inclusion of 159 families 
in the sample. Of these a total of 149, or 93.7 
per cent, cooperated fully in the study. All re- 
spondents were contacted personally by the 
writer, and the questionnaires were completed 
by the respondents in his presence. 

Limiting the sample to members of a single 
ethnic group has the disadvantage of not per- 
mitting generalizations of the findings to larger 
populations. The advantage, of course, is that 
race, religion, and ethnic variables are auto- 
matically held constant in the study. 

The data presented in this paper ate based 
on four indexes: 

(1) The Index of Traditional-Emergent 
Family Traits, composed of 22 questionnaire 
items designed to reveal the presence or absence 
of the traditional traits listed above. Table I 
gives the proportional weight of each class of 
items in the index. The average of all respond- 
ent scores was computed for each questionnaire 
item used in the index, and this average is taken 
as the weight of each item. The 22 items were 
then grouped into the nine classes indicated in 
the table. The weight indicated for each class 
was obtained by summing the average tre- 





west Mennonites,”’ Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Chicago, 1960. The writer 
owes much to the methodology of the following studies: E. 
W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or 
Failure in Marriage, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939, 
and E. W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement and Mar- 
riage, Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953. 

% The Mennonite Church, the largest of several separate 
Mennonite bodies, has a present baptized membership of ap- 
proximately 80,000 in the United States and Canada. Data are 
from the Mennonite Yearbook and Directory 1959, Scottdale, 
Pa.: Mennonite Publishing House, 1959, p. 52. 
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spondent scores for the items in the class. The 
table indicates that “husband dominance’’ items 
accounted for approximately one-fifth of the 
total index. 

(2) The Index of Marital Success, composed 
of 28 items nearly all of which are taken from 
the Burgess-Cottrell marriage adjustment sche- 
dule. With a few exceptions, the items are simi- 
lar to those used in studies by Charles King™ 
and by Burchinal, Hawkes, and Gardner.” 

(3) The Child-Parent Relations Index, com- 
posed of 36 items included in the child ques- 
tionnaire. These items are designed to reveal 
the child’s perception of his feelings toward his 
parents. A high score on the index indicates 
that the child feels that his parents treat him 
fairly, understand him, love him, show interest 
in the things he does, accept him as he is, etc. 
A low score indicates that the child feels his 
parents are often unfair, irritable, critical, and 
hard to please, that the child frequently feels 
rebellious, and that there is a felt lack of love 
and affection between the child and his parents. 
It should be clear that the term “‘child” is used 
hete in its generic sense, rather than in specific 
reference to an elementary age level. Actually 
the subjects are teenagers, and could more ap- 
propriately be referred to as “adolescents.” The 
term “‘child’’ is retained because of its more 
general usage in the sense of “offspring.” 

(4) The Index of Child-Peer Relations, com- 
posed of 17 items in the child questionnaire. In 
response to one item the child reported the num- 
ber of close friends of each sex that he has. An- 
other item required the respondent to list the 
leadership positions he has held in the past. The 
remaining 15 items elicited the nt wesxaay 
feeling of security and acceptance in reference to 
his friends. The index is therefore a composite 
of these three dimensions. 

The steps taken to establish the reliability and 
validity of these four indexes are detailed in the 
dissertation from which this paper is extracted, 
but are omitted here because of space limita- 
tions. In brief, the validation of index items in- 
volved: (1) several pretests, (2) an “item anal- 
ysis” following each pretest and following the 
collection of data from the sample families, us- 
ing procedures outlined by Goode and Hatt, 


11 Charles E. King, ‘“The Burgess-Cottrell Method of Meas- 
uring Marital Adjustment Applied to a Non-White Southern 
Urban Population,’”’ Marriage and Family Living, 14 (Novem- 
ber, 1952), pp. 280-85. 

12 Lee G. Burchinal, Glenn R. Hawkes, and Bruce Gardner, 
‘‘Marriage Adjustment, Personality Characteristics of Parents 
and the Personality Adjustment of Their Children,’’ Marriage 
and Family Living, 19 (November, 1957), pp. 366-72. 

% William J. Goode and Paul K. Hatt, Methods in Social 
Research, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952, pp. 270-76, 
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and (3) revision and improvement of items in 
line with the results of the item analysis test. 
In order to offset possible spurious correlation, 
care was taken that no two indexes would con- 
tain. the same, or similar question items.’ 


III. Frnpincs 


Scores for sample families on the Index of 
Traditional-Emergent Family Traits ranged from 
a low of 27 to a high of 80 within theoretically 
possible limits of seven and 104, The distribu- 
tion is roughly normal around a median of 54. 
For purposes of analysis, the distribution was 
dichotomized by cutting it at the center. Those 
families with scores below the median are arbi- 
trarily designated “emergent” and those above 
the median, “‘traditional.” 

The relationships between residence, occupa- 
tion of family head, educational level, and 
family income variables and the traditional- 
emergent variable were observed. Traditional 
families were in significantly greater propor- 
tions more rural in residence than emergent 
families.1® Likewise a significantly greater pro- 
portion of traditional-family husbands were 
farmers by occupation as contrasted with emer- 
gent-family hubands. The average apy income 
and the average educational levels of spouses 
were slightly, but not significantly, higher for 
emergent families. 


1. Family Type and Marital Success 


Data for testing the first hypothesis are given 
in Table II. Separate marital success scores were 
obtained for each husband and wife. The table 
indicates that a considerably larger proportion 
of emergent families are in the highest marital 
success score category, and fewer are in the low- 
est marital success category. For both husband 
and wife distributions, the Chi-square test of in- 
dependence indicates a significant difference. 
The null hypothesis that there is no significant 
relationship between the traditional-emergent 
variable and the marital success variable is there- 
fore repected. It is concluded that the husband- 
wife relationship as measured by the Index of 
Marital Success is favored by the emergent type 
family. These findings are in accord with the 
views of Burgess, Locke, Folsom, and others 
who see in the emerging forms greater sharing 
and ag sats | between a In his com- 
parison of divorced and happily married couples, 
Locke concludes that the “companionship” 


4A set of index items will be provided any interested 


person, 
15 Significance is assumed at the five per cent level (P = .05 
or less). 
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TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
FAMILIES BY CHILD-PARENT RELATIONS 
SCORES, FOR TRADITIONAL AND 
EMERGENT FAMILIES 








Family Type 


Traditional 
N=74 


13.5 
47.3 
28.4 
10.8 


100.0 





Child-Parent Scores 
Emergent 
N=74 


17.6 
54.0 
25.7 

2.7 


100.0 





120-144 
100-119 
80- 99 
60- 79 


Total 








X?=4.43, P is less than .25. 


family is highly associated with marital adjust- 
ment.?¢ 


2. Famil 'y Type and Child-Parent Relations 


Much attention has been given to the ques- 
tion of what type of family authority pattern 
is most productive of desirable parent-child re- 
lations. More than 20 years ago Mather reported 
that ‘families which had either a family council 
or a joint dominance type of control had... 
least tension in parent-child relationships.”*” 
Landis and Stone reported that parent-teenage 
relationships were definitely superior in demo- 
cratic as compared to authoritarian families.1* 
Using data from the Burgess-Wallin study of 
young married couples, Lu reported that spouses 
who tend to be dominant in the marriage rela- 
tionship have more conflict relationships with 
their children than spouses who take more 
equalitarian or submissive roles.1® 

The hypothesis that the quality of the child- 

arent relationship does not differ significantly 
ween traditional and emergent family types is 
tested by the cross tabulations presented in Table 
III. Larger percentages of the emergent families 
8 in the two higher child-parent score 
classes. Although the findings favor the emer- 


gent type family, the differences are not statis- 
tically significant and therefore do not lead to 
the rejection of the null hypothesis. It may be 
that a significant relationship between family 
type and the child-parent relationship would re- 
sult from a larger sample. It may be also that the 


%° Harvey J. Locke, Predicting Adjustment in Marriage, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1951, p. 360. 

17W. G. Mather, ‘‘Defining Family Types on the basis of 
Contro!,’’ The Family, 16 (March, 1935), pp. 9-12. 

18 Paul H. Landis and Carol L. Stone, The Relationship of 
Parental Authority Patterns to Teenage Adjustments, Pullman: 
State College of Washington, AES Bulletin No. 538, Septem- 
ber, 1952, p. 28. 

19 Yj-Chuang Lu, ‘‘Parental Role and Parent-Child Rela- 
tionship,’ Marriage and Family Living, 14 (November, 1952), 
pp. 294-97. 
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TABLE IV. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
FAMILIES BY MARITAL SUCCESS SCORES 
AND BY CHILD-PARENT 
RELATIONS SCORES 








Marital Success Scores 


High Low 
N=100 N=48 


High 50.0 18.7 
Low 50.0 81.3 


100.0 100.0 





Child-Parent 
Relations Scores 








Total 





X?= 13.12, P is less than .001. r.=.50. 


Mennonite sample is more homogeneous than 
subjects used in other studies, thus yielding less 
variance in index scores. 


3. Family Type and Child-Peer Relations 

Studies reported by Lasko and by Radke”? in- 
dicate that chatteea from democratic homes tend 
to be more socially outgoing and popular among 
their peers than children from authoritarian 
homes and homes with a relatively autocratic 
discipline pattern. 

The hypothesis that the success with which 
the child relates to his peers does not differ be- 
tween traditional and emergent families was 
tested by cross tabulating scores on the two in- 
dexes. Scores on the Index of Child-Peer Rela- 
tions ranged somewhat higher among emergent 
families as compared with traditional families. 
The difference, however, was not great enough 
to be statistically significant. Hence the null hy- 
pothesis is not repected. 


4, Marital Success and Child-Parent Relations 


Wallin and Vollmer studied the ratings by 
men and women of the marital happiness of 
their parents and the extent of their attachment 
to each parent.?1 They found that the happier 
the men and women rate their parents’ marriage, 
the more likely they are to report less conflict 
with each of their parents. One suspects, how- 
ever, that the rating of the parental happiness 
by the son or daughter may be colored by his 
or her own attachment to the parents, and there- 
fore the rating derived is somewhat less ob- 
jective than if the parents themselves had rated 


2 Joan Kalhorn Lasko, ‘‘Parent-Child Relationships: Re- 
port from the Fels Research Institute,’’ American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 22 (April, 1952), pp. 300-04. Marian J. 
Radke, The Relation of Parental Authority to Children’s Be- 
havior and Attitudes, Institute of Child Welfare Monograph 
No. 22, Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1946, p. 
104. 

21 Paul Wallin and Howard M. Vollmer, ‘‘Marital Happi- 
ness of Parents and Their Children’s Attitudes to Them,’’ 
American Sociological Review, 18 (August, 1953), pp. 424-31. 
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their own happiness. Nevertheless, the observed 
relationship would be expected even if the par- 
ents had made their own ratings. 

The fourth hypothesis states that the quality 
of the child-parent relationship bears no relation 
to the marital success variable. The data in 
Table IV lead to the repection of this hypo- 


_ thesis. It is evident that high child-parent scores 


are significantly related to high marital success 
scores. The tetrachoric correlation coefficient for 
the table is .50. 

. A refinement of the analysis was obtained by 
introducing the Traditional-Emergent variable 
as a “test” variable. The relation between hus- 
band-wife and child-parent variables was ob- 
served within Traditional and Emergent cate- 
gories. Within the Traditional category the 
tetrachoric correlation was .45; within the Emer- 
gent category, .60, both highly significant. These 
further findings suggest that the husband-wife 
relationship may be more important for the 
child-parent relationship in the Emergent than 
in the Traditional family type. 

The quality of the child-parent relationship is 
logically a consequent of the quality of the 
spousal relationship on the assumption that in- 
teraction patterns between spouses provide a set 
of models for patterning the child-parent rela- 
tionship. On the other hand, both relationships 
may be consequents of the particular personality 
traits and response patterns possessed by the 
spouses. A person who evidences competence in 
his interpersonal relationships in general would 
be expected to rate high in his relationships with 
both spouse and child. This hypothesis — 
to the need for a careful study of the relation- 
pre between interpersonal relationship scores 
and the personality traits of each spouse, a 
dimension not included in this study. 


5. Marital Success and Child-Peer Relations 


A cross tabulation of the marital success 
scores with the child-peer scores indicates no sig- 
nificant relationship between the two variables. 
The child-peer scores for families with low 
marital success scores were very nearly the same 
as the child-peer scores for families with high 
marital success scores. When the Traditional- 
Emergent variable was introduced as a test vari- 
able, the child-peer scores still did not vary 
significantly. On the basis of the evidence, there- 
fore, it is concluded that the ability of the child 
in relating to his peers cannot be predicted from 
a knowledge of the marital success of the child’s 
parents. 

This finding somewhat parallels that of 
Burchinal, Hawkes, and Gardner, who used 
Burgess-Wallin items to measure the marital ad- 
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justment of mothers and fathers of fifth grade 
children.?? The children were given the Rogers 
test of personality, one scale Kf which is “social 
maladjustment,” a scale based in part on as- 
pects of child-peer relationships. The scores on 
this scale yielded no significant correlation with 
marital adjustment of the fathers and mothers. 


6. Child-Parent Relations and Child-Peer 

Relations 

The results of a study by Warnath “tend to 
support the hypothesis that the ability to make 
positive impressions on one’s peers is associated 
with (and if one may infer that the connection 
is causal, derives from) family experiences.” 
Warnath cross tabulated child-peer relationship 
scores with several facets of the family situation, 
rather than with the child-parent relationship 
specifically. 

When the child-parent scores were cross tabu- 
lated with the child-peer scores, a high associa- 
tion (X* = 27.26, P is less than .001) between 
the two indexes was discovered. Sample families 
were grouped into high, intermediate, and low 
child-parent score categories. For the families 
with high child-parent scores, 78.3 per cent of 
the children had high child-peer scores. For the 
families with low cadipaseet scores, only 22.0 
per cent were in the high child-peer score cate- 
gory. The null hypothesis that the : ae of the 
child-peer relationship bears no relation to the 
child-parent relations variable is clearly rejected. 

Two interpretations of the findings are sug- 
gested: (1) The ability of a child to relate to 
his peers is a direct consequent of the quality 
of his relations with his parents. (2) The per- 
sonality traits which constitute the interpersonal 
competence of the child similarly affect his rela- 
tions with parents and with peers. Possibly both 
interpretations have validity. 


IV. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

An Index of Traditional-Emergent Family 
Traits was derived for the purpose of measuring 
the degree to which traditional traits are present 
or absent in a family. A sample of 149 midwest 
Mennonite families were scored on the index. 
Some families evidenced a preponderance of 
traditional traits while others evidenced pri- 
marily the contrasting “emergent’’ traits. The 
two types were compared on the basis of indexes 

2 Lee G. Burchinal, Glenn R. Hawkes, and Bruce Gardner, 
‘*Marriage Adjustment, Personality Characteristics of Parents 
and the Personality Adjustment of Their Children,"’ Mar- 
riage and Family Living, 19 (November, 1957), pp. 366-72. 

% Charles F, Warnath, “The Relation of Family Cohe- 
siveness and Adolescent Independence to Social Effectiveness,’’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 17 (November, 1955), pp. 
346-48. 
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of three interpersonal relationships: (1) hus- 
band-wife, (2) child-parent, and (3) child-peer 
relations. Intercorrelations between the three 
interpersonal relations indexes were also ob- 
served. 

In regards to the latter, highly significant 
positive associations were found between: (1) 
the husband-wife and child-parent relationships, 
and (2) the child-parent and child-peer ae. 
tionships. No significant association was found 
between husband-wife and child-peer variables. 
These findings support the «hee that the 
quality of a person’s relationship with one as- 
sociate will be similarly evidenced in his rela- 
tionships with other associates. 

In regard to the Traditional-Emergent vari- 
ables, emergent families in the sample had 
higher average scores on all three interpersonal 
relations indexes used. Emergent families were 
significantly favored on the marital success in- 
dex, but not significantly on child-parent and 
child-peer indexes. 

The findings tend to support the theory that 
emerging family patterns evidence higher quality 
interpersonal relationships than do the tradi- 
tional, more authoritarian families. Traditional, 
patriarchal families have generally been regarded 
as having greater “‘solidarity.” This study sug- 
gests that such solidarity cannot be sii gaara 
as based on higher quality interpersonal rela- 
tionships. As Burgess and Locke suggest, the 
unity and solidarity of the patriarchal family 
was built on sentiments of duty and responsibil- 
ity of family members toward each other, and 
on the external and internal pressures of law 
and the community mores which opposed the 
dissolution of the marriage bond.** The unity 
and strength of the emergent family is not so 
much achieved through external pressures and 
the patriarchal “age of a family head, but 
rather through the voluntary exchange of emo- 
tions of affection, happiness, and satisfaction be- 
tween family members. 

Perhaps an affectional pattern is. more likely 
to exist in a marriage where spouses occupy 
equal statuses rather than where one is dominant 
over the other. Perhaps also the socially com- 
petent child is more likely to be a product of 
democratic, companionship homes rather than of 
patriarchal, authoritarian homes which may have 
a tendency to produce rebelliousness and com- 

ulsiveness in children. At least this appears to 
the interpretation made currently by many 
scholars in the field of human development. 
The findings of this study are in line with such 
an interpretation. 


™ Burgess and Locke, op. cit., p. 311. 
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Alcoholism and the Family* 
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INTRODUCTION 


PERHAPS no other social unit in the history 
of mankind has received more attention than 
the family. Interest in the family has been ex- 
pressed in terms of the value of its stability and 
perpetuation as a unit and also in terms of its 
influence on the characteristics of offspring. 
There is great concern about keeping the fam- 
ily unit intact or holding the family together at 
all cost. Related to this, but by no means sec- 
ondary, has been the continued stress on the 
importance of the family in shaping the per- 
sonality characteristics of children and thus the 
future adults of a society. Problematic behav- 
ior, as well as socially desirable behavior, is felt 
to be due in part (that part believed to be a 
large one) to early family experiences and 
training as well as later family interaction. 

Psychoanalytic, psychological and sociologi- 
cal theories all stress this. However, just what 
family experiences and training produce what 
kind of behavior is highly debatable and not 
clearly indicated by research to date. The litera- 
ture on alcoholism, as well as other social prob- 
lems such as crime, delinquency and functional 
mental illness, reflects the theories of these 
fields by placing tremendous emphasis on the 
family role; it also reflects the confusion result- 
ing from lack of substantiation of these theories 
by research. Parts of the puzzle seem to be fall- 
ing into place, but the full picture is far from 
complete. 

Definite anwers, in which one can have a 
great deal of confidence, concerning the role of 
the family in the etiology of alcoholism and 
also concerning the effect of an alcoholic mem- 
ber on the rest of the family cannot be given at 
this time. This point is far too often ignored. 
Since there are few definite, well-agreed-upon 
facts in this area, the purpose of this article is 
to review where we stand at this point in time 
inthe area of alcoholism and the family. 

In a recent article by Hill and Hansen an at- 
tempt is made to provide a basis for identifica- 
tion of conceptual frameworks utilized in fam- 


* This article deals only with the male alcoholic, and is a 
revision of a paper presented at the California Conference 
on Alcoholism in Los Angeles in August of 1960. The 
author wishes to make clear that the alcoholism and family 
area, discussed in this article, is only one small aspect of 
the broad, general area of alcoholism. 
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ily study.1 According to Hill and Hansen, 
“conceptual framework’ refers to clusters of 
interrelated but not necessarily interdefined con- 
cepts generally applicable to the arena of mar- 
riage and the family.”? Five conceptual frame- 
works, or conceptual approaches, to family study 
are presented: (1) the interactional approach, 
(2) the structure-function approach, (3) the 
situational approach, (4) the institutional ap- 
proach and (5) the developmental 1 gen 

To date there seems to be no overall, system- 
atic sociological theory, or even ‘conceptual 
framework of the family, presented in the liter- 
ature on alcoholism to give direction to re- 
search, despite the fact that there is consider- 
able literature on alcoholism and the family. 
The two sociological approaches which have 
been loosely woven into this area appear to be 
the interactional approach and the structure- 
function approach. In general, however, psy- 
chological and psychoanalytic orientation seem 
to dominate. Thus, only the following general 
framework will be used in reviewing the work 
on alcoholism and the family. 


THE FAMILY AS AN AGENT 
OF SOCIAL CONTROL 

The family is viewed as a powerful agent of 
social control, not only in terms of the pres- 
sures it exerts on its adult members, but also in 
terms of its responsibility to the society in pass- 
ing on the social heritage to offspring. The 
family is undoubtedly the most important so- 
cial institution in any society in that it has the 
major responsibility for building within chil- 
dren the social controls of the society in which 
they are growing up and also in maintaining 
those controls by later family interaction. Mal- 
functioning of the family in this 9 thus 
becomes one factor felt to be involved in such 
forms of undesirable deviant behavior as crime, 
juvenile delinquency, functional mental illness 
and alcoholism. 


SocIAL DISORGANIZATION AND THE FAMILY 
The family is a social unit made up of inter- 

acting personalities, but it is also a social unit 

made up of interrelated, interdependent roles 
1 Reuben Hill and Donald A. Hansen, ‘‘The Identification 

of Conceptual Frameworks Utilized in Family Study,”’ Mar- 

riage and Family Living, 22 (November, 1960), pp. 299-311. 
2 Ibid., pp. 300-301. 
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devised to accomplish some of the major func- 
tions of a society. If there is a disruption of 
these roles in the family to the extent that it 
interferes with the og meee of the accepted 
tasks and goals of the family, then we have so- 
cial disorganization. Alcoholism is partly a 
product of social disorganization in the family 
of orientation and also a factor in producing 
social disorganization in the family of procrea- 
tion. 

Alcoholism and the family thus has been ap- 
proached from these two families of the alco- 
holic—his family of orientation and his family 
of procreation. The literature clearly reflects 
this division. 

THE ALCOHOLIC’s FAMILY OF 
ORIENTATION 


The first area concerns the family of orienta- 
tion. Here the emphasis is largely on parent- 
child relationships. Crucial questions are: What 
is the contribution of the family to the etiology 
of alcoholism? What personality characteristics 
have been developed by what experiences in the 
family that are conducive to this disorder? 
These questions have led investigators to be- 
come interested in the kind of parent-child re- 
lationships that: tend to produce the following 
factors felt to be crucial in the etiology of male 
alcoholism: 


1. difficulties in handling primary group relation- 
ships, 
2. difficulties in assuming and fulfilling respon- 
sibilities and independence, 
3. anticipatory attitudes toward drinking and con- 
flicts in attitudes toward drinking, 
4. development of certain inadequate defense 
mechanisms, 
. difficulty in accepting the socially acceptable 
masculine role, 
. development of a law tolerance level for pain 
and frustration, and 
. development of various kinds of personality 
problems and conflicts which in turn produce 


anxiety. 
The psychodynamics of the alcoholic are de- 
sctibed by Knight as follows: 


“His childhood experiences have given him a per- 
sonality characterized by excessive demands for indul- 
gence. These demands are doomed to frustration in 
the world of adults. He reacts to the frustration with 
intolerable disappointment and rage. This reaction 
impels him to hostile acts and wishes against the thwart- 
ing individuals for which he then feels guilty and 
punishes himself masochistically. As reassurance against 
guilt feelings and fear of dangerously destructive 
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masochism and reality consequences of his behavior 
he feels excessive need for affection and indulgence 
as proof of affection. Again, the excessive claims, 
doomed to frustration arise and the circle is com- 
plete. . . . He observes that the mother of the alcholic 
is characteristically overprotective and indulgent and 
. . « ‘by fostering the pattern of soothing the infant 
through oral pacifying, she builds in a pattern of tre- 
mendous strength.’ It is out of this course that alco- 
holism develops as an attempt to cure or solve some 
emotional conflicts.” 


Lolli says: 


“The alcoholic is an individual who lives under the 
tyranny of his past, of his very early childhood... . 
Experience teaches that an inadequacy—real or fan- 
tasied but felt as real by the alcoholic—is found in his 
childhood relation to his own mother.’* 


Mowrer and Mowrer’s hypothesis concerning 
alcoholism is that it is ‘‘an escape mechanism 
by which the individual seeks to reinstate in 
adult social relationships a preferred superior 
role achieved in the early family group.”® 

Research has been undertaken to relate the 
above-mentioned characteristics of alcoholics to 
parent-child relationships and early family ex- 
periences by studying certain aspects of the al- 
coholic’s family of orientation. Typical findings 
of research in the family and etiology area claim 


alcoholics to have: 


1. a domineering but idealized mother and a stern, 
autocratic father whom the patient feared as a 
child,° 

. a marked degree of strict, unquestioning obedi- 
ence demanded in family life, with little freedom 
allowed," 

. a definitely expressed and disproportionately 
greater love for the maternal parent," 

. psychological conflicts stemming from early un- 
happy family constellations,” 

. parents who held inconsistent attitudes toward 
drinking.” 


® Quoted by Israel Zwerling and Milton Rosenbaum in 
“Alcoholic Addiction and Personality,’’ in Silvano Arieti, 
editor, American Handbook of Psychiatry, Vol. 1, New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959, pp. 626-27. 

4 Ibid., p. 627. 

5 Ibid., p. 633. 

¢P, Wittman, ‘‘Development Characteristics and Per- 
sonality of Chronic Alcoholics,’ Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 34 (1939), pp. 361-77. 

1 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

®Zwerling and Rosenbaum, of. cit., pp. 623-43 and 
Sidney Vogel, ‘‘Psychiatric Treatment of Alcoholism,’’ 
The Annals, 315 (January, 1958), pp. 99-107. 

2 Joan K. Jackson and Ralph Connor, ‘‘Attitudes of the 
Parents of Alcoholics, Moderate Drinkers and Nondrinkers 
Toward Drinking,’’ Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
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This whole area thus reflects the feeling that 
somehow the alcoholic’s family of orientation 
has malfunctioned in its role as a major sociali- 
zation agent and also in providing the basis for 
healthy personality growth and development of 
offspring. 


THE ALCOHOLIC’s FAMILY OF 
PROCREATION 

The second area involves the family of pro- 
creation of the alcoholic. Here the appropriate 
questions are: What is the effect of an alco- 
holic member of the family on the family as a 
unit? What effect does the behavior of mem- 
bers of the family, especially the wife, have on 
the course that alcoholism takes in the alco- 
holic? In other words, what behavior is con- 
ducive to what kind of prognosis for this ill- 
ness? 

The literature indicates that a considerable 
number of alcoholics do not marry and for 
those who do there is a usual pattern of con- 
siderable marital and family difficulty frequently 
leading to divorce, desertion or separation. In 
the area of the alcoholic’s present family con- 
stellation, typical findings of research concern- 
ing wives of alcoholics are as follows: 


1. Wives of alcoholics are domineering and mother- 
ing.” 

2. The number of alcoholics with wives who are 
nurses is greater than would be expected, given 
the frequency of nurses in the population.” 

. There are several types of wives of alcoholics: 
the narcissistic, masochistic, guilty one; the nag- 
ging, deprecatory, hostile type; or the maternal 
type.” 

. Wives of alcoholics are women who are afraid 
of femininity and pick out men who are in- 
adequate; women who are competitive career 
women and pick out men who can’t compete; 
or women who feel inadequate but cover up with 
an aggressive exterior and can function only 
when their husbands are ill.” 

5. Wives of alcoholics are by no means all alike.” 

6. Wives of alcoholics unconsciously encourage and 





14 (December), pp. 590-613. Also John L. Haer, ‘‘Drink- 
ing Patterns and the Influence of Friends and Family,’’ 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 16 (March, 1955), 
pp. 178-85. a 

1 John D. Armstrong, ‘“The Search for the Alcoholic Per- 
sonality,’’ The Annals, 315 (January, 1958), pp. 40-47. 

13 Ibid. 

%S, Futterman, ‘Personality Trends in Wives of Alco- 
holics,’’ Journal of Psychiatric Social Work, 23 (1953), 
pp. 37-41. 

4 Margaret Bailey as reported by Marilyn Mercer, ‘‘Wives 
of Alcoholics: Can They Be Typed *’ New York Herald 
Tribune, February 25, 1960. 

15 Ibid. 
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contribute to their husband’s drinking because of 
their own needs.” 

. The limited personality types associated with 
wives of alcoholics may be the result of wives’ 
common experiences with alcoholic husbands 
rather than definite personality sets existing prior 
to marriage and operating in the selection of al- 
coholic husbands to satisfy unconscious person- 
ality needs. The above, however, need not be 
mutually exclusive.” 


Adjustment of the family as a unit to an al- 
coholic husband and father has been studied by 
a few. An outstanding job has been done by 
Joan K. Jackson. Her approach is a sociological 
one of looking at the family in terms of organi- 
zation—disorganization—treorganization and ties 
in with a number of other sociological studies 
of families in stress such as those by Koos, 
Cavan and Ranck, Waller, Angell, Hill and 
others.1* The family’s adjustment to the alco- 
holic husband and father is viewed in seven 
stages. The over-all crisis and each of the sub- 
sidiary crises go through the stages delineated 
by Hill; that is, crisis—disorganization—recov- 
ery—reorganization. 

Jackson states: 


“The family finds itself in an unstructured situation 
which is undefined by the culture. As the alcoholic fails 
to adequately fulfill the role expectations of husband 
and father in our society, other family members begin 
to take over these duties and responsibilities. The family 
is forced to evolve techniques of adjustment by trial 
and error. The unpredictability of the situation and its 
lack of structure produces anxiety in the family mem- 
bers which gives rise to personality difficulties. If 
there is an arrest of the alcoholism, the crisis enters 
its final stage with the family reorganizing to once 
again include the ex-alcoholic and making necessary 
adjustments to the changes which have occurred in 
him.”” 


Children in an alcoholic family is yet an- 
other topic of interest. Some investigators of 
this subject seem to feel that children of alco- 
holics, as far as their drinking is concerned, 
either tend to become alcoholics or do not drink 
at all—that is, they tend toward the extremes. 


%6 Futterman, op. cit.; T. Whalen, ‘Wives of Alcoholics: 
Four Types Observed in a Family Service Agency,’’ Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 14 {1953), pp. 632-41; 
and G. M. Price, ‘A Study of Wives of Twenty Alcoholics,’’ 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 11 (1950), pp. 620- 
27. 

17 Joan K. Jackson, ‘‘The Adjustment of the Family to 
the Crisis of Alcoholism,'’ Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 15 (December, 1954), pp. 562-86: 

% See bibliography. 

1 Joan K. Jackson, of. cit., p. 585. 
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Some investigators claim that such children have 
more illnesses, or at least more psychosomatic 
illnesses, than children of non-alcoholics. How- 
ever, this may be due to greater concern over 
matters of health of their children by mothers 
in alcoholic families—this necessarily influenc- 
ing their perception of illness. This fear of the 
offect of alcoholism on their children may cause 
mothers to read more emotional and physical 
illness into the behavior of their children than 
is actually there or than would o¢cur in non- 
alcoholic families. Also, it is possible that this 
overconcern about the children’s emotional and 
physical health may be a factor in actually pro- 
ducing a greater amount of psychosomatic ill- 
ness in such youngsters. This is worthy of con- 
tinued research. 

Newell states: “Children of alcoholics are 
placed in a situation very similar to that of ex- 
perimental animals who are tempted towards 
rewards and then continually frustrated, whose 
environment changes constantly in a manner 
over which they have no control. Under such 
circumstances experimental animals have con- 
vulsions or ‘nervous breakdowns.’”’° Along 
this same line, Jackson says: ‘““The child of the 
alcoholic is bound to have problems in learning 
who he is, what is expected of him, and what 
he can expect from others. Almost inevitably 
his parents have behaved inconsistently toward 
him,” 

In the alcoholic’s family of procreation the 
emphasis in the literature Oe been on (1) the 
wife’s possible contribution to the husband’s 
alcoholism and thus to family disorganization, 
(2) the family unit’s adjustments to disorgani- 
zation me by alcoholism and (3) the spe- 
cific effect of alcoholism and family disorganiza- 
tion on children. 


THE FAMILY ROLE IN TREATMENT 
OF THE ALCOHOLIC 

There is a glaring contradiction in the litera- 
ture in the treatment area concerning the effect 
of the family on the alcoholic. The behavior of 
family members supposedly can have great neg- 
ative or positive effects on the alcoholic and the 
course of his drinking. In a sense family be- 
havior, especially that of the wife, is considered 
crucial in the successful treatment of the alco- 
holic, At the sathe time, family members are 
taught to believe that the alcoholic’s problem is 
his own and only fe can resolve it. Family 

* Nancy Newell, ‘‘Alcoholism and the Father Image,”’ 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 11 (Match, 1950), 
pp. 92-96. Quoted from Joan K. Jackson, “‘Alcoholism and 
the Family,” The Annals, 315 (January, 1958), p. 92. 

21 Joan K. Jackson, ‘‘Alcoholism and the Family,’’ 
Annals, 315 (January, 1958), p. 91. 
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members are relieved of the feeling of respon- 
sibility for triggering off his drinking on any 
one occasion and for his drinking in general. It 
is often characteristic of the alcoholic to blame 
others for his difficulties, whether they had any- 
thing to do with them or not, and it is essential 
for the mental health of the wife and children 
not to accept this blame. There really is no way 
that the wife and children can behave that will 
end the alcoholic’s drinking without real desire, 
initiative and readiness on the part of the alco- 
holic to do something about it. This is in effect 
saying that alcoholism is a family problem, in 
one breath and that it is an individual problem, 
in the next. 

In a sense, those closest to the alcoholic, his 
family, are in the worst possible position to help 
him overcomes his drinking. Emotional involve- 
ment clouds objectivity. For the wife, loyalty to 
herself, her husband and her family are con- 
tinually put in conflict. Her own mental health 
is continually in jeopardy. It is often said that a 
wife cannot live for long with an alcoholic hus- 
band without becoming neurotic herself. There 
obviously is no easy solution for this dilemma. 

One response to this need was the formation 
of the Al-Anon Family Groups, groups com- 
se of spouses, relatives and friends of mem- 

ts of Alcoholics Anonymous and of problem 
drinkers generally, who band together to help 
one another cope with their common problems 
and warped personal lives resulting from alco- 
holism. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE WoRK 

This is by no means meant to be a complete 
or exhaustive coverage of the literature and re- 
search findings in the area of alcoholism and 
the family. It is enough, however, to give a 
fairly representative picture of what is going 
on in this area, One can safely say that a worthy 
beginning has been made by psychiatry, psy- 
chology, sociology and social work in this alco- 
holism and family area and that a great deal 
more is known p Bw this matter than twenty 


years a however, there is much to be done. 


Successful treatment of alcoholism, and help 
for both the alcoholic and his family, is de- 
pendent upon reliable and valid knowledge of 
alcoholism and marital and family behavior. 
Such knowledge does not exist today. There is 
great need for sound theory and research in this 
area. Successful treatment depends on this and 
not just on the availability of treatment. With 
all due respect to the early pioneers in this 
field and their contribution, the following sug- 
gestions for future work are offered by the au- 
thor. 
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1. Most of the studies in the area of alco- 
holism and the family reflect psychoanalytic 
orientation, whether that work has been done 
by psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists or 
social workers. The validity of psychoanalytic 
type theories, which stress unconscious motiva- 
tion and make use of a variety of ney 
which lack well-agreed-upon and observable be- 
havioral counterparts by empirical research pro- 
cedures, is impossible. This is not meant to be 
a criticism of such theories as explanatory type 
theories. What is said here is that these theories 
cannot be substantiated by empirical research 
because of the nature of the concepts employed 
in these theories—especially the emphasis on 
unconscious motivation. The approach is sim- 
ply a matter of observing behavior and then 
inferring the motivation. The inference may or 
may not be correct, and there is no way at pres- 
ent to prove or disprove the paper of the 
inference. If one is interested in prediction in 
the area of alcoholism (which is indeed essen- 
tial to treatment), then one will have to predict 
that behavior on the basis of known and ob- 
servable behavior and conditions, not on the 
basis of unconscious motivation, which is not 
observable and which can only be inferred from 
observable behavior. In this sense some psycho- 
logical and sociological theories, such as learn- 


ing theory or culture-conflict theory, are on, 


much sounder ground and should be more pro- 
ductive. 

Such concepts as latent homosexuality, domi- 
neeting, overprotective, insecure, dependent, 
unconscious motivation, needs, narcissism, mas- 
ochism, hostility, aggression and others of a 
similar nature need to be sharpened and defined 
in behavioral terms or else not used as key con- 
cepts for empirical research purposes. At the 

resent time these concepts are tossed around 
in the literature and used for research purposes 
with no two investigators studying the same be- 
havior, or at least with no assurance or knowl- 
edge that they are studying the same behavior. 
Thus the results must be viewed with skepti- 
cism. 

Also, there is great need for more rigorous 
use of some directing, integrative family theory 
or cag cen framework. The existing con- 
ceptual frameworks used in family studies— 
(1) interactional approach, (2) _ structure- 
function approach, (3) situational approach, 
(4) institutional approach and (5) develop- 
mental approach—should be thoroughly investi- 
gated by those working in the area of alcohol- 
ism to determine their appropriateness and 
fruitfulness in dealing with various aspects of 
the alcoholism and family area. 
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2. There is a need to empirically develop ty- 
pologies of alcoholics instead of assuming that 
simply because they have the general symptoms 
of alcoholism in common they are alike in other 
respects. They are by no means a homogeneous 
group, even in their drinking pattern, simply 

ause they have alcoholism in common. Once 
accurate and meaningful typologies are devel- 
oped we will he able to move ahead much more 
rapidly in the area of etiology and also in treat- 
ment. Treatment procedures appropriate to one 
typology may not be helpful to another. Factors 
conducive to one type of alcoholism may not be 
conducive to another. 

3. Research procedures need to be sharpened. 
Adequate instruments of measurement must be 
developed and control groups must be em- 
ployed to a greater extent than they have been 
to date. Information needs to be obtained as to 
whether these conditions in which we are inter- 
ested apply to most people, only to alcoholics, 
or to alcoholics as well as to other problem 
groups. 

To summarize briefly, let it be pointed out 
that the family and alcoholism are linked 
closely in the areas of etiology, the dynamics 
and process of alcoholism, the effect of alco- 
holism on others and the treatment of alcohol- 
ism. This is understandable in terms of the 
functions of the family as an institution in a 
society and also in terms of the importance of 
the family as a primary group. The theories and 
research undertaken in this area seem to be 
dominated by psychoanalytic theory and orien- 
tation and have been plagued by the handicaps 
of this approach. Little attention in the alco- 
holism and family area has been directed toward 
existing conceptual approaches used in the gen- 
eral family field. It would seem, therefore, that 
greater emphasis on sociological theories would 
be more productive and that greater utilization 
of family conceptual frameworks is called for. 
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Premarital Counseling 


GLENN E. WHITLOCK 
Los Angeles, California 


THE symbolic language of dreams has been 
recognized for centuries, but it was Freud in 
the twentieth century who reaffirmed the insight 
that dreams are meaningful and _ significant. 
Erich Fromm, in The Forgotten Language, has 
reminded us more recently that dreams repre- 
sent the attempt of the dreamer to communi- 
cate something meaningful to himself. Even 
though the dream may not seem significant, the 
meaning is hidden in a symbolic representation 
which provides a facade behind which the 
dreamer may hide. 

Although the symbolism makes it difficult for 
most people to make much sense out of their 
dreams, the purpose of dreams is to reveal 
what is in the person’s mind rather than to con- 
ceal it. Since the content of the dream does not 
follow the same sort of logic which governs his 
conscious existence, the dreamer may conven- 
iently hide from any of its implications. He 
laughs at his “‘silly dreams” and hence evades 
any responsibility for listening to the wisdom 
implicit in them. His laughter not only pro- 
vides such an evasion, but it may also dispel 
the unconscious anxiety which the meaning of 
the dream arouses. 

The following case study appears to point up 
some of these observations sharply sil simply. 
The writer's first acquaintance with the subject 
was not in a formal counseling situation, but 
through a young adult group in a city church. 
The counseling came about through an infor- 
mal pastoral relationship. A high school teacher 
in a small town in another part of the state, the 
subject had been teaching for two years and 
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seemed to enjoy her work. Though twenty-five 
she had not yet had any satisfactory hetero- 
sexual relationships as an adult. She had not 
been close to her mother and was somewhat de- 
fensive with her. Her mother expressed un- 
conscious hostility toward her even as a child 
with such remarks as, “Jo is so fat that I have 
to make all her clothes myself. I can’t buy any- 
thing to fit her.” Although Jo was not con- 
sciously aware of this hostility, she manifested 
an unconscious awareness of it in remarks indi- 
cating that she sensed her brother was the 
mother’s favorite. This observation was prob- 
ably true objectively, but the important thing 
was that she felt it was true. Jo very obviously 
preferred her father and enjoyed her relation- 
ship with him. Speaking about returning after 
her three months away from home, she empha- 
sized how good it would be to see her father 
again. As an afterthought she added, “Of 
course, it will be good to see mother too.” 

She had decided to come to the southern 
part of the state to work in the city during the 
summer months, At the beginning of the sum- 
mer she had remarked that she would never 
marry and that she was “agin men,” a comment 
readily recognizable as a facile rationalization. 
She began work in a large business firm and be- 
came well acquainted with two young men in 
her office, with whom she spent a great deal of 
time. Neither Jo nor the young men seemed to 
have any intentions of marriage, but it was ob- 
vious that she enjoyed her relationship with 
both of them. She thoroughly enjoyed the three 
months spent in the city. 
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The two dreams which she related occurred 
at the close of the summer. They seemed to 
have been precipitated by her plan to return to 
teaching and by the departure of one of the 
young men she had dated. Although she 
laughed about her “‘silly dreams,” saying that 
she had related them to several of her friends, 
she may have sensed that they were meaningful 
and significant because she also related them to 
one of the ministers of the church, knowing 
that he was a graduate student in psychology at 
the time. She asked him jokingly what they 
could possibly mean. 

The first night after the departure of one of 
the young men she had the first dream, She saw 
herself back home teaching school, only this 
time she was teaching second graders. They 
were noisy and wouldn’t learn anything she 
tried to teach them. Her dream alternated be- 
tween the picture of the children and an indis- 
tinct picture of some people whom she could 
not identify. She thought they might have been 
the young men she had dated during the sum- 
mer, but she could not be certain. 

Jo asked the minister about the meaning of 
her first dream at an informal social occasion of 
the young adult group. He responded by mak- 
ing an appointment at which he asked about her 
feelings regarding the dream. What feelings did 
she have about it when she awakened, and 
what feelings did she have now in recalling it? 
While she was talking about her feelings, some 
of the remarks she had made during the sum- 
mer were recalled to her. Combining some of 
her earlier remarks with her own feelings, the 
following tentative interpretation emerged in 
the ensuing interview. 

The picture of teaching second graders was 
the most hostile representation she could give 
the task to which she was returning. She dis- 
liked teaching young children. She remembered 
once making the remark that the teaching level 
she would most dislike would be second grade. 
Furthermore, to make her task even more un- 
pleasant, the children would not learn anything 
she tried to teach them. Her dream would 
change suddenly to persons who. were indis- 
tinct to her view. She thought these persons 
might have been the two young men she had 
dated. Regardless of the appearance of these 
particular young men, the indistinct picture 
seemed to represent something whch was inter- 
fering with her picture of her teaching. She was 
in conflict between the two dream pictures, but 
it was obvious that her perception of the noisy, 
stupid children was intended to indicate her 
preference for the indistinct picture. The dream 
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seemed to express the disgust she felt in return- 
ing to teaching high school students, knowing 
that she would be surrounded by “children” 
when she longed for the company of her peers. 
In comparison with the young men she had 
known, the high school young people would 
indeed seem like children. This comparison ap- 
peared to indicate her longing for the kind of 
experience she had had during the summer. 

On the following night she had another 
dream. In this dream she had been eager to go 
to Europe but did not have the money for the 
trip. She became a stowaway on a Navy ship 
bound for a European port but was discovered 
and put off the ship. She remembered that be- 
fore being taken off the ship she had been vacci- 
nated. 

In talking about her feelings she recalled that 
the one young man, whose mo 2a had prob- 
ably precipitated this dream, had just departed 
for his vacation to Europe. However, her eager- 
ness for a trip to Europe did not appear to be 
ptimarily a desire for the particular individual 
who had left. It seemed that he simply repre- 
sented the kind of experience for which she 
longed. She wanted such a heterosexual rela- 
tionship, even though she would not con- 
sciously admit it. Indeed this longing appears 
to have been caricatured by the fact that she 
stowed away on a Navy “a on which she was 
the only woman. How her discovery came about 
was not clear, and the free association of her 
feelings was inadequate at this point. However, 
it is possible that her father or mother dis- 
covered her in her dream. Her mother would 
have reminded her that she would not be loved, 
but that only her brother would be loved. Her 
father may have discovered her because he 
could not afford to let her have this experience 
which would take her away from him. This ob- 
servation was not meant to indicate that the 
father had an abnormally possessive or erotic 
feeling towards his daughter, but simply that 
the father and daughter had, to some extent, 
depended upon each other for affection and 
love. Her father had often chided her about 
getting bitten by the “love bug.’ Such chiding, 
even in a playful manner, seems to have inde, 
cated the Father's feelings about “‘losing”’ his 
daughter. Of course, he would have been 
“glad” to see his daughter happily married. 
Nevertheless it seemed that the purpose of the 
vaccination was to make her immune from the 
“love bug.” Hence she would be unsuccessful 
in fulfilling her desire for her “trip,” which 
seems to have represented her longing for the 
experience of being loved by a man. She was 
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also vaccinated against the “love bug” so that 
she would not have any such experience in 
the future. Although she had not wanted to 
admit it to herself, her experiences during the 
summer had brought her to the point where she 
was about to let herself go. She had come to 
the stage in her development where she could 
let herself love and loved. Her dream 
seemed to indicate the conflict she was experi- 
encing, which was caricatured in the dream. 
The vaccination appeared to be the means by 
which she would be immunized from this long- 
ing for the experience of being accepted and. 
loved as a woman. It is obvious that giving in 
to this need to be loved meant taking the 
chance of getting hurt. Hence she needed to be 
vaccinated against the possibility of getting 
hurt. 

The young woman demonstrated that she was 
not particularly involved emotionally with either 
of the two young men she had dated during the 
summer, but her dreams revealed her need to 
be loved and to be accepted as a woman. By 
discussing the dreams and her feelings about 
them, she interpreted them herself. The pastor 
listened and clarified what she was saying about 
this “‘letter to herself.”” As the result of this in- 
formal counseling, she became more aware of 
her needs and more able to accept them as her 
own. 

Now if this exercise of discussing dreams 
and feelings about them is simply a parlor game 
it would be more appropriately included in 
some game encyclopedia. However, if ‘dreams 
which are not interpreted are like letters which 
have not been opened” (Talmud), then it is 
important to open dreams to inspection and in- 
terpretation. Furthermore, if the “letter’’ is say- 
ing something to the dreamer, she has the right 
to know what it is saying. Indeed, it is her 
dream; she has composed the dream herself ; it 
is her letter to herself. Undoubtedly the dream 
includes some specific wish-fulfillment (Freud), 


but it also expresses her holistic need for self- 
fulfillment in a mature and wholesome way. 

This counseling was not premarital in the 
sense of preparing the subject for a definite 
wedding date. It might be labeled more ac- 
curately as premarital education. Her dreams 
and her feelings about them, and the clarifica- 
tion of these feelings in the context of informal 
pastoral counseling, appear to have been im- 
portant in her development. From this point on 
she seemed to be more open to the emotional 
needs represented in her dreams. Talking about 
her feelings and having them accepted helped 
her to accept herself in her feminine role and 
her need for fulfillment as a woman. 

Both premarital counseling and premarital 
education are important tasks of the pastor. 
Premarital education may precede a more formal 
counseling, and opportunities for it may occur 
in the course of normal pastoral care. The 
pastor has the opportunity of relationships with 
— through various kinds of experiences. 

ream interpretation in depth should be left to 
the expert, and the pastor will need to be espe- 
cially sensitive to his limitations in this area; 
but dreams are experiences and a counselee may 
open them for inspection and examination. A 
person’s reflection on his feelings about his 
dreams is another area of experience in which 
the pastor may help him to prepare for self ac- 
ceptance. 

By way of a postscript, this subject met a 
young man after returning to her teaching posi- 
tion and about a year later was married. Follow- 
ing her summer experiences and her acceptance 
of her needs and longings, enhanced through 
the discussion of her dreams, she was able to re- 
turn to her teaching with a new perspective of 
herself. It is possible that she would have 
~_ this insight without a discussion of her 

reams, but it was evident that these insights 
had contributed meaningfully to her struggle 
for self acceptance. 


DISCUSSION 


AARON L. RUTLEDGE 
The Merrill-Palmer Institute, Detroit, Michigan 


It is a pleasure to free associate to this paper, 
which is much more significant than its brevity 
and simplicity might indicate. It serves as a 
helpful introduction to three facts of clinical 
Yo Se (1) The use of dreams in coun- 
seling and therapeutic contacts is a legitimate 


function for many specialists in human be- 
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havior, not just for the psychiatrist or psycho- 
analyst, as has often been claimed. (2) This 
automatically underlines the fact that, whether 
or not they know it, all counselors are dealing 
with unconscious material. For too long the 
admonition has been that general counselors 
and therapists should stay away from the un- 
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conscious, and thus away from dreams. Self- 
deception at this point can lead to grievous 
errors. (3) A third fact should be stressed in 
off-setting the fear of the unconscious as a 
source of destructive forces only. Residing in 
the human unconscious, the regions of least 
awareness, are the repressed, unfulfilled, un- 
realized, but sometimes also the healthier as- 
pects of personality. This is not to underrate the 
destructive components and the necessity for 
careful handling or even, in some cases, refusal 
to open these reservoirs of hurt. However, one 
must know that until the unconscious is made 
available to the client, at least at the experiential 
emotional level, he lives a limited existence. 
Much of the creativity of which he is capable 
remains unrealized. 

The appropriate question is not whether the 
unconscious is to be utilized in counseling, but 
why, and how; not what professions use dreams 
and other unconscious data, but how can each 
professional utilize and learn to use more skill- 
fully these “unopened letters” of the client to 
himself? In most cases the intent is to focus 
upon the more accessible experiences, but even 
then the unconscious manifests itself as a part 
of a whole person. 

In a somewhat similar paper, Dr. Meiburg 
(Albert L. Meiburg, “The Pastoral Use of 
Dream Insights,” Pastoral Psychology (October, 
1960), pp. 27-34) emphasizes the emergence 
of religious experience from the depths of the 
personality. He insists that the transitory and 
elusive nature of the dream, which makes its 
usage fraught with danger, does not disqualify 
it as a bona fide element in pastoral counseling. 
Meiburg does point to several dangers for the 
pastor, however. He may become so enamored 
of dreams that he fails to keep his use of them 
in perspective with the total experience of coun- 
seling or of the client’s daily life; he may con- 
fuse his role, both in his own thinking and in 
the mind of the client, by making dream ques- 
tions or interpretation a sort of psychic stetho- 
scope with which he deserts his own profession. 
But, “. . . If the minister’s goal is a religious 
ministry to individuals based upon a first-hand 
acquaintance with their inner needs, closer at- 
tention to the dream has value.” The important 
thing is to recognize that the dream is not a 
“technique to be used” but an avenue of per- 
ception and communication through which he 
may be invited to share in the lives of people. 
These comments, like Dr. Whitlock’s paper, 
apply equally well to other counselors and 
psychotherapists. 

It is generally assumed that cee of ther- 
apy is related directly to frequency of appoint- 
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ments, but this is not necessarily true. For in- 
stance, it is possible to guide the use of one 
session a week so as to keep the client “busy” 
at unconscious levels throughout the interval. 
The therapist needs some barometer or psycho- 
graph of what is transpiring in order to under- 
stand and guide the process. If the client is 
cooperative enough with himself, and with the 
therapist, to dream, and if one or both of them 
develop skills in reading these symbolic mes- 
sages, therapy based on less frequent contacts 
can become intensive indeed. 

Keeping unconscious data free-flowing and 
utilizing it as it emerges is part of the art and 
science of successful counseling or psycho- 
mage “4 Dr. Whitlock has stressed the right of 
the client to understand himself, but premature 
interpretation or ag ngs com with dreams can 
interfere drastically by tipping off the censor. 
As a result, dreams may cease, or symbolism 
res become so distorted as to make the dreams 
endlessly complicated and unintelligible. In- 
stead of interpretation, one can receive the 
dream, invite expression of the related feelings, 
and wait for insight to emerge. The waiting ac- 
tion can serve to keep the issues from closure, 
leading to further unconscious and conscious 
self-exploration. Often dreams, if not blocked, 
will emerge as a series which provides connect- 
ing material and allows time hee understanding 
to develop from within. 

This is not to deny the value of direct inter- 
pretation, but to reinforce the significance of 
self-discovery and to warn against too much im- 
position by the therapist. The client’s dreams all 
too often become Rorschach cards in which the 
therapist projects himself, losing the client in 
the process, and at the same time failing to find 
himself because he believes he is looking ob- 
jectively at the person with the problem. 

Once again the question is not whether in- 
terpretation can be used, but when and how it 
becomes most effectively available for client 
growth. The key question is, “When is the 
client able and ready to make constructive use 
of this new idea about himself or his world?” 
Insensitivity at this point will defeat or need- 
lessly prolong therapy, whereas skill and art can 
speed the process. Many of the healthier people 
who seek help around specific problems from 
general counselors are quite able, after brief 
clarification of issues, to take an idea or sugges- 
tion about their ‘messages to self” and use it 
in a creative manner. This may mean acceptance 
and integration into a larger self, or it may 
mean rejection of the new as inapplicable or too 
threatening. A third possibility is that, although 
unusable just now, the idea is stored for future 
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reference. Since general counselors also see 
people whose capabilities for healthy use of 
ideas are grossly impaired by prolonged ten- 
sion, with or without serious neurotic or psy- 
chotic components, caution is in order about 
premature interpretation and the risks of the 
client’s using suggestions to his own detriment. 

One further word needs to be said about the 
direct use of dream material, although it was 
inferred above. By interpreting or reinforcing a 
client's partial interpretation of the manifest 
content, closure can be gained and the valuable 
process of self-expansion cut short. Personality 
wants to grow, but it also wants to consolidate 
gains and enjoy homeostasis. It is all too easy 
to come forth with a valuable but less disturb- 
ing bit of insight, and thereby put to sleep the 
unconscious need to know and cadena at a 
deeper level. 

As a case in point, and at the risk of violat- 
ing one of my own cautions, let us examine the 
dream which Dr. Whitlock’s client cast in the 
setting of the navy ship. He wisely tried to see 
the dream in the larger context of her life. 
However, if she were as healthy as is indicated, 
she certainly was conscious of desire for “the 
companionship of a man”; this did not have to 
emerge from the unconscious at this point. One 
wonders if her interpretation—the wish to be 
vaccinated against the love bug—is not a de- 
fensive or protective maneuver to cover up the 
less acceptable latent meaning. If so, and if ac- 
cepted by the counselor as the total meaning of 
the dream, there would be some risk of closing 
off the healthy, yet repressed, needs which the 
client was trying to make aware to her total self. 
Taking all factors into account, it is safe to as- 
sume that this was the need of a maturing fe- 
male for direct sexual intercourse, It is camou- 
flaged by changing a man into an entire fleet of 


sailors and by altering penetration by a penis 
into a needle injection. She faces up to the risks 
of such an experience and realizes that these are 
no longer sufficient to prevent sexual inter- 
course. She may be detected, but at least there 
are prophylactic measures against both disease 
and pregnancy. 

Not to help a client open such a letter to her- 
self is to run the risk of reenforcing the fear 
based on the childlike side of her nature and of 
burying the urges toward assuming responsibil- 
ity for complete love and sexuality. Such repres- 
sion, while at the same time she continued to 
date men, could lead the client to impulsive or 
— acting out of the urges. Awareness 
of the need would place her in conscious con- 
trol of these natural urges, either to prevent or 
to guide their expression in accordance with her 
growing value system. Failure to explore these 
vital facts probably did not lead to dire con- 
sequences for this particular woman, for several 
reasons. She, as a fairly healthy woman, had 
other messages to herself. It is entirely possible 
that she became conscious of the direct mean- 
ing of the dream, smiling to herself, “Yes, 
pastor, and both of us know I really have dared 
let my need for sex cross the threshold of con- 
sciousness.” Dreams ate one of the greatest 
means of self-therapy, and this is not neces- 
sarily thwarted by failure to put the insight into 
intellectualized form. The isolated forces, ma- 
turing and desiring expression, seek to press 
themselves into awareness allowing for healing 
and for growth through integration. Even if 
not verbalized in this young lady, the sexual 
aspects of her aa and psychic struggle 
were ‘experienced,’ and at least brought into 
the preconscious where they could more readily 
dawn upon her as heterosexual companionship 
progressed. 


REPLY 


The comments of Dr. Rutledge are a helpful 
elaboration of the thesis of my article. How- 
ever, I would like to comment on one of his 
observations. I would agree that interpreting or 
reinforcing a client's partial interpretation of 
the manifest content of the dream may initiate 
pameows closure. While acceptance of a client's 
eeling about something is admittedly a rein- 
forcement, there is the consideration of degree. 
Premature closure in the acceptance of feelings 
is always a risk, but it is a risk which appears 
to be inevitable in most counseling. Cutting 
short the process of self expansion through such 
closure may be guarded against by the attitude 
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of openness and tentativeness of the counselor. 
The client's feelings about her dreams are 
simply accepted for what they are. The counselor 
does not close the door or facilitate the clo- 
sure prematurely. When this particular client 
accepted her need for heterosexual relationship 
on an emotional level it appeared that she was 
admitting implicitly the need of a maturing 
female for direct sexual intercourse. Her dreams 
pointed up the conflict of which she was un- 
aware. Her need and her defense were brought 
into sharp conflict in the latter dream, and the 
acceptance of her conflicting feelings helped 
her to become more sensitive to the feelings 
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which she had been reluctant to admit to con- 
scious awareness. 

Representing the unconscious needs and con- 
flicts of persons, dreams present symbols which 
have multiple meanings. Undoubtedly the inter- 
pretation of Dr. Rutledge represents an impor- 
tant meaning of the client’s dream. It happened 
to be the interpretation which occurred to me 
as she first related it, but I refrained from using 
it because the timing was inappropriate, How- 
ever, more important to the major thrust of the 


article is my suggestion that dreams can be used 
in the usual premarital counseling relationships. 
In such situations where clients are able to 
reflect on their feelings about their dreams, the 
important factor seems to be the helpfulness of 
the reflections. If the correctness of the interpre- 
tation is crucial in order to prevent any pre- 
mature closure, then the use of dreams in pre- 
marital counseling would seem to be limited to 
the expert. 

‘ GLENN E. WHITLOCK 


Value as the Content of Parent Education 
Programs* 


ELEANORE BRAUN LUCKEY 
University of Connecticut 


MUcuH of our advertising keeps reminding us 
that it is the hidden ingredient that counts— 
the magic ‘““X”’ that you can't see, taste, or smell 
that keeps you really fresh, or your teeth un- 
decayed, or your respiratory tract un-nicotined, 
or your greasy kitchen walls un-greasied. Of 
course, what you do see, taste, and smell counts 
too—and must count a good deal because manu- 
facturers bring it to us at considerable cost, but 
creamy smooth, heavenly blue, as tasty as pep- 
permint candy and, of course, it smells clean— 
clean—clean! 

It seems apparent that the values in parent 
education have these two same qualities—that 
which doesn’t show but counts, and that which 
very much shows avd counts, 

For this reason, it is not very fruitful to dis- 
cuss values as content without calling attention 
to the sometimes unrecognized—perhaps even 
disguised—value content in parent snestial 
programs, materials, and leaders. 

Bowman and Kerckhoff' have approached 
this oa in regard to family life education, 
Kerckhoff holding that ethical values should 
have no place in content and Bowman taking 
the position that it is not really possible to elim- 
inate value positions, nor ped we try. Both 


men agree that even if we wanted to, “We can- » 


not wipe values off our feet and flick them off 
our sleeves as we enter the sterile classroom.” 


* Presented as a part of a symposium on values to the 
Parent Education Section, National Council on Family Rela- 
tions, Ames, Iowa, 1959. 

1Henry Bowman & Richard K. Kerckhoff, ‘‘Teaching 
Ethical Values Through the Marriage Course: A Debate,’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 19 (November, 1957), pp. 325- 
34. 
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HIDDEN VALUES 


Often we who are secular parent educators 
tend to think of ourselves as objective, scien- 
tific collectors and disseminators of information, 
knowledge, and facts as something apart from 
values. We sometimes think that we give the 
information, and our parent groups use it or ig- 
nore it on the basis of their own value systems, 
their own theological and philosophical orien- 
tations. We say we do not ask parents to accept 
the standards of the parent educator but that 
we only present material which the parent may 
consider in choosing his own standards. Actu- 
ally the selection of a given topic, the references 
on a reading list, the specific research studies 
cited, the films shown, the questions posed, the 
continual overall interpretation of these by the 
parent educator, all combine and result in pre- 
senting a value position. This is the hidden but 
effective ingredient. 

Let me give an example. A few months ago 
a parent study group asked me to speak to them 
on “How to Discipline Your Child.” I started 
in my subtle campaign—which really wasn’t a 
campaign or, at least, was not consciously de- 
signed as one—by suggesting the title be 
changed to “Why Do You Discipline Your 
Child?” 

This happened to be a group of people who 
really wanted to know how to discipline their 
children, They wanted to know if and when 
and where to spank; when to take toys or privi- 
leges away, and would have liked a list of “Pun- 
ishments to Fit the Crime.” 

But with my value system, I couldn’t see 
spending an evening this way even if I could 
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have given them the answers—which I 
couldn't! But I could see spending an evening 
helping parents try to discover what it was they 
were trying to accomplish when they took dis- 
ciplinary measures with their children, I could 
explore with them the occasions for discipline 
and help them evaluate the results of their disci- 
plinary measure on the child, on themselves, 
and on their relationship. I changed a lecture 
title. Of course, I chose appropriate remarks, 
cited pertinent works, made the right references. 
I presented my values. 

Because this kind of selection is always opera- 
tive, it is important for parent educators to be 
acutely aware of the value frame of reference 
from which we operate. No matter for what 
audience we speak or write, in a multitude of 
subtle ways we impose our own value system. 
By value system I mean a hierarchy of desirable 
norms—an. arrangement of “ought to’s.” 


DEFINE YOUR VALUES 


If we are not aware of our own values and 
how we impose them on others, we are likely to 
be ineffective educators. In discussions, for ex- 
ample, one may find himself trying to avoid 
telling parents how to handle this or that situ- 
ation, and instead of being helpful leaving his 
group convinced that the educators know no 
more of the answers than laymen do them- 
selves. When trying to answer this kind of 

uestion, one invariably finds himself talking 
} ae how 4e would feel or behave. This kind 
of answer comes not from the questionet’s 
frame of values but from the speaker's and may 
not be appropriate in the least to that specific 
situation with that specific parent. 

Every person who thinks of himself as a 
one educator needs to work through, or be 

usily working through, a set of values which 
he recognizes as his, not only because he can 
avoid unintentionally imposing these on others 
when the occasion is ni te oe but because 
he can better seize every possible opportunity to 
indoctrinate in a legitimate setting! It’s sneaky 
to infiltrate, but it’s satisfying to lead a group 
that is aiming at the same objectives you are. 

Recognizing our own value frame of refer- 
ence helps us to learn what some of our limita- 
tions are. There are many discussions that could 
be led, many articles that could be written as 
effectively for one audience as another; these 
would deal with cultural values where there is 
considerable general agreement. But there are 
ather areas where a given educator could not be 
effective because he does not believe the objec- 
tives are of worth. 
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Only if we are aware of our own values can 
we help the parents in our groups to be sensi- 
tive to and perceptive of their values. Only then 
can we help them develop skill in achieving 
these values. 

Many groups of parents who ask for “educa- 
tion” have no special value orientation as a 
group. They want to know “just anything that 
would be good for parents!” This, of course, is 
an invitation to move in with any of the meth- 
ods Dr. Bowman? has mentioned as useful in 
imparting values—brain-washing, propagandiz- 
ing, indoctrinating, or simply teaching—those 
things, of course, that the parent educator likes 
to teach. And in most such situations the in- 
vitation is accepted. 


TEACHING VALUES 


This brings us to the second aspect of values 
as content in which we recognize a set of princi- 
= as being good; as parents we want to fol- 
ow them ourselves, and to instill them in our 
children. 

There is a multitude of secular values to 
which given groups of parents may be devoted: 
for example, groups which are concerned pri- 
marily with acquiring information, These are 
the “How to...” groups and are well known 
to all of us. Essentially parents with this value 
orientation hold that it is good to know and 
bad not to know, and they seek diligently for 
knowledge. 

There are groups whose interest centers in 
mental health. Their concern is primarily with 
rearing an emotionally healthy child. Whether 
this means one that is ‘‘adjusted” or one that is © 
an “integrated personality” or one that is a 
“self-actualizing person” may shift the value 
emphasis, but in general these groups slide over 
ethical, moral, and religious values and stress 
the importance of global mental health con- 
cepts. 

Groups holding given ethical and religious 
value positions, like the Cana Movement, usu- 
ally are church-sponsored parent education 
movements. While it would be absurd to think 
of a Catholic way of nourishing a child as being 
different from the Protestant—or a Jewish way 
of solving algebra problems as different from 
the non-Jewish, it is NOT absurd to think of 
these denominations as being identified specifi- 
cally with a way of parent education. This im- 
plies, of course, that the goals and objectives of 
each group are somewhat different. All of us 
are concerned with helping our children de- 
velop strong, well-functioning bodies, and well- 


2 Ibid. 
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balanced intellectual and emotional equipment. 
But beyond that, church groups are interested 
in rearing gemma in specifically different 
ways in order to produce Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish adults. Values are based on ideology 
—on concepts of the nature of man, what he is, 
where he came from, where he’s going and why. 


DIVERSE PROTESTANT VALUES 


Protestantism presents an excellent example 
of the growing diversity of values and value 
emphasis in our society. There is no such thing 
as a “Protestant” position. There is much am- 
biguity, confusion, and conflict of values within 
Protestantism. Identifiable value content is 
probably present only if we arrange Protestant 
denominations on a continuum ranging from 
the rigid, fundamental, and legalistic extreme 
through to the other extreme of the flexible, 
liberal churches. The value emphasis at the two 
ends of the continuum is different, and there 
is probably as much difference between these 
two extremes of Protestant position as there is 
between Catholicism and Protestantism. 

In the Fundamentalist groups there is much 
emphasis on obedience to the law, on con- 
formity to a written moral code, and recog- 
nition of given absolutes by which behavior 
may be classified as good, bad, right, or wrong. 
Child-rearing ideals include respecting and 
obeying the authority of the parent. The parent 
is encouraged to be judgmental toward his 
child in order to help the child see and cor- 
rect his errors, mainly through will power and 
his free will to make decisions. In other words, 
there is a religious-moral code based on a 
liberal interpretation of the Scripture which is 
set up as an absolute; and an integral part of 
child training is to teach the child how to stay 
within the code. Parent education then becomes 
largely a matter of helping parents learn how 
most effectively to keep youngsters growing to 
adulthood “within the law.” 

A liberal Protestant position which would be 
at the other end of the continuum holds to a 
philosophy that there is only one absolute— 
and that is not the church, or society, or truth, 
but love. The rule, the law, the musts and must- 
nots are determined, then, on the basis of 
whether it is love that motivates the feeling 
and the action. This position is not an easy one 
to take nor to defend—nor to present; it is 
difficult to determine what this means in con- 
crete terms of child rearing. 

The ability to love is a quality of the mature 
person. Children are immature persons. How 
does a parent who holds this position then 
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rear his child in such a way that the child grows 
into a similar philosophy? The parent believes 
that he himself must be a loving person, that 
his own behavior, feelings, and relationships 
must be motivated by his love for the other— 
for his children. 

This does not mean that he can do without 
the social and religious rule book for himself 
or for his children. He teaches his child to be 
truthful, not to cheat, not to hurt. But at the 
same time, he helps him learn to do this not be- 
cause society says so, or the church says so, but 
because his concern for the other person can 
usually best be expressed through an adher- 
ence to the laws oy society and of the church. 
As the child grows he learns through the guid- 
ance and the example of his parent that an ad- 
herence to the law without a genuine concern 
for the person is sterile. He learns that some- 
times the rule and his concern for the other per- 
son may be in conflict, that he must make a 
decision, and that this decision is motivated by 
love. This puts a tremendous amount of re- 
sponsibility on a parent both to examine his 
own motives honestly and to teach his child a 
method by which 4e can examine his own. 

Parent groups who work from this point of 
view are less concerned with the what-do-I-do- 
when questions and the how-to-do-it techniques. 
They center their quest on self-insight, the 
development of a sense of self-evaluation, and 
on personal growth toward the ability to make 
decisions on the basis of concern for the other 
person rather than on one’s own needs. As a 
parent one becomes involved in a process of 
continual self-evaluation, and at the same time 
he avoids making inflexible, absolutistic judg- 
ments. He recognizes that evaluation necessi- 
tates his consideration of the situation as it 
exists at the moment and that he must consider 
the individual's needs as well as his resources. 
Even parents cannot stand in condemnatory 
judgment of their children. 

The majority of Protestant churches lie some- 
where between these two extremes, and much 
parent education that is fostered by the middie 
groups reinforces what is generally considered 
“good” by middle-class social norms, embraces 
what is considered “good’’ by mental hy- 
gienists, and is very, very silent in many other 
areas. Marriage and parent education pamphlets 
published by the National Council of Churches 
and the more liberal Protestant denominations 
are based on what might be termed democratic 

rinciples: human life and the pursuit of the 
ife dant are highly valued; the dignity 
and worth of each person is respected; and 
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an individual freedom exists so that each person 
has the right to make his own choices. Beyond 
this there are numerous references to the 
“Christian way” which include fostering in our 
children a sense of self-acceptance, of self- 
worth and accomplishment, of commitment to 
a search for life’s meaning. Many articles 
emphasize the importance of the parent’s own 
maturity and the necessity to accept and under- 
stand the child. Emphasis is placed on the im- 
portance of providing sufficient love, security, 
and protection, and at the same time allowing 
the child freedom and independence enough 
to find life a stimulating, creative challenge. 
This “Protestant way” sounds very much like 
the same way that is highly recommended by 
state departments of health, by mental hygiene 
associations, by Planned Parenthood, and by the 
Cana Movement! Actually it has little to do 
with Protestantism other than that it does not 
teach specific Roman Catholic or Jewish dogma, 
though it does sometimes contain content de- 
signed specifically to prevent the child from 
becoming a non-Protestant. 


SILENCE 
It is interesting to note that in many in- 
stances the present social norm is reinforced 
and said to be “good,” but lack of conformity 
to this norm is not pointed out as “‘bad.” Per- 


manency in marriage is expected, as is pre- 
marital chastity, but lack of these is not con- 
demned. In some areas the literature is simply 
silent; this is particularly true with regard to the 


topic of sex. The older, negative sanctions are 
being lifted by lack of reinforcement, but a 
newer, — concept of sex as communica- 
tion and self-expression is not being presented. 
A step which has recently been taken toward 
formulating a positive statement was the 1958 
Cincinnati Conference on Sex Education re- 
quested by the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment and sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches.* 
Some of the silence may mask real conflict of 
values. Many Protestants are not at all sure, 
for example, what they think of female equality 
as it effects the home, of adolescents going 
steady, of masturbation, of petting, of divorce. 
In many instances they believe they should 


8 Report of the Consultation of Christian Educators on 
Sex Education, National Council of Churches, 1958. 
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think these things are wrong, but they don’t. Or 
even though they may not hold these concepts 
to be wrong, individuals find it hard to bring 
themselves to endorse or even accept such 
“modern ideas.” The disciplining of children 
may also be an atea in which there is unresolved | 
conflict. Obedience to parental authority is de- 
sirable, yet so is a child’s growing sense of in- 
dependence and self-expression. An attitude of 
respect for the parent on the part of the child 
is “good,” but it is also “good” that a child 
be allowed a safe place in which to express his 
real feelings. Because we are a society in transi- 
tion and are creatures of habit we find ourselves 
espousing the new and clinging to the old, and 
like most bigamists we may get into difficulty. 


To Sum Up 

The variety and range of value-oriented par- 
ent education groups is great. They include 
some groups which place a high premium on 
knowledge, some which emphasize emotional 
adjustment or maturity, others which stress con- 
formity to an absolute religious and moral law, 
still others which insist on love as the only abso- 
lute, and others which place primacy on basic 
democratic principles, or conformity to the 
existing middle-class social norms. 

Value content is of two qualities—the overt 
and the covert, It is important to recognize the 
subtle value content within the materials we use 
and, most important, the value content within 
each of us as individuals. Knowing our own 
values, we can appreciate our capabilities and 
recognize our limitations. 

Insisting that we anticipate our own limits 
is perhaps expressing a degree of skepticism. 
It may be that the parent educator does little, 
if any, changing of any parent’s values, and that 
if the educator does not seek to change values 
but is working with emg who already hold 
values compatible with his, he may hope to be 
an effective leader for that particular group. At 
any rate as educators, we need to know what we 
can and what we can’t do. And one thing most 
of us can’t do is to keep our own values owt. 
I have never yet seen a parent educator who 
did not have a strong value orientation—that’s 
one of the reasons we are in parent education. 
In which case, it may very well be that the 
hidden ingredient, the magic ‘X,” the covert 
value system, is what really counts the most! 
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Physiology: The Neglected Discipline 
in Family Life Education 


RICHARD LEE DOERING 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


CAN you get a bad disease by kissing a boy? 
What happens if a brother and sister have a 
baby? How can you overcome not wanting 
children after you are married? Is it true that 
some men or women are born without a 
woman's or man’s body? How can you go about 
telling a younger sister some simple facts of 
life and sex when parents do not tell them? 

These are five actual questions asked by 
junior and senior high school students of 
their teachers, reported in a study conducted in 
1954 by Dr. Edward Redcay of New York 
State University Teachers College at Platts- 
burg. How would a teacher of family life edu- 
cation answer such questions as these in view 
of her probable training in family life edu- 
cation ? 


Chances are that the teacher is a graduate~ 


of one of America’s 2266 colleges or universi- 
ties; she has had numerous courses in education, 
and at least one course in psychology; and she 
is presumably familiar enough with her major 
discipline—be it home economics, English, psy- 
chology, or sociology—to conduct a class which 
will inevitably ask questions about many com- 
plex facets of marriage and family living. 

In which of her preparatory courses does the 
teacher learn how venereal diseases are trans- 
mitted? The genetic principles governing inter- 
course between siblings? Modern methods of 
birth control? The endocrinology of physical 
anomalies? The facts of life and sex? In brief, 
how is the teacher prepared to answer students’ 
questions on physiological aspects of marriage 
and human development? 

At the high school level the teacher, ad- 
mittedly, is not expected to deal with the 
physiology of marriage in any comprehensive 
manner; as a matter of fact, in most modern( ?) 
communities, a teacher who does attempt to 
answer biology questions in the family life 
classroom is more likely to lose her job than 
receive the satisfaction of having been genu- 
inely helpful to her students. 

At the college level we tend to believe that 
there is more “academic freedom’ in which to 
discuss many things which dare not occur to 
innocent high school minds. However, despite 


1 Unpublished study. 
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the presumably “freer” atmosphere in college, 
one may readily conclude that many similar 
questions of students remain unanswered. 

One should recognize that there are three 
major levels at which to study marriage and 
family life: (1) the biological, (2) the psycho- 
logical, and (3) the sociological level. However 
you study him, Man is always (1) a biological 
organism, (2) a psychological individual, and 
(3) a social group member. 

A brief study of the curricula of many col- 
leges and universities which claim to offer spe- 
cial programs in the area of Marriage and 
Family Life? shows that these curricula contain 
numerous courses at the psychological and 


‘sociological levels, but J) for one college,’ 


formal courses in the fundamental biology of 
Man and Woman simply do not exist. 

Today we have an abundance of courses in 
the Psychology and in the Sociology of marriage 
and the family; but where is the Physiology? 
Do we deny that physiological aspects of mar- 
riage exist, or are important? Do we perhaps 
take it for granted that the physiology of sex is 
something we all learn naturally outside the 
college, so why bother with it in the curricu- 
lum? Or do we shove the responsibility of 
teaching whatever physiology of marriage needs 
to be taught onto the biologists, who are 
seemingly more concerned with the ingestive ac- 
tivities of an amoeba than with human marital 
problems ? 

The questions a in the first paragraph of 
this article would, by their very nature, expect 
the respondent to possess some knowledge of 
the biology of man and woman. Yet a teacher 
of marriage and the family could under today’s 
system of education hold a bachelor’s degree, a 
teaching certificate, a master’s degree, and/or 
even a doctorate in family life education with- 


? Announcements from Northern Michigan, Penn State, 
Louisiana State, Florida State, San Diego State, U. of Cali- 
fornia, U. of Michigan, and Brigham Young U. were studied. 
The title of the curriculum varied from college to college. 

*San Diego State, which offers a course, ‘‘Physiology of 
Reproduction”’ in the Division of Health Ed., Phys. Ed., and 
Recreation. The catalog describes the course as ‘‘a series of 
lectures and discussions dealing with normal and abnormal 
physiology and anatomy of reproduction; facts and frauds 
in sex hygiene, and related topics. A general education 
course in family life education.”’ 
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out having taken a single course in biology be- 
yond high school. This teacher will be respond- 
ing to the questions of physically mature 
individuals about their own bodies and those of 
the opposite sex—questions whose answers are 
so fundamental to an understanding of the 
purposes of marriage that to answer them out 
of a context of mere philosophical speculation is 
to commit a grave injustice. 

We are not suggesting, on the other hand, 
that one needs a four-year course in medical 
science to be a qualified family life educator, 
but we do believe that deliberate exposure to 
appropriate biological subject-matter would 
help the teacher considerably in answering the 
questions at the beginning of this article. 

It may be argued—with good reason—that 
the physiology of sex and marriage is some- 
times included as a topic in existing courses in 
marriage and family life. A brief examination 
of some popular college textbooks in marriage 
and the family (e.g., Koos,* Peterson,® Bow- 
man,° Landis") suggests that this may well be 
the case in colleges where these texts are being 
used and where the topic is actually assigned 
for class reading. 

The presentation of physiology in leading 
marriage and family life textbooks, however, is 
rather elementary and superficial, as the amount 
of space devoted to it is small (usually not 
over 20 pages); the information may not be 
entirely accurate in light of modern medical 
research; and too often the major emphasis is 
on sexual anatomy, while sexual physiology 
(sex functioning), pathology, and physical fac- 
tors in child development are taken for granted 
or completely ignored. 

In view of these weaknesses of the “integra- 
tion’” method, it appears that a more or less 
“standardized” course devoted exclusively to 
the physical foundations of marriage and family 
development offers the best assurance that this 
subject is receiving adequate attention in the 
college curriculum. 

Once the teacher has had a ‘‘standard” course 
of this type in marital physiology, she may ap- 
propriate for teaching purposes those portions 
which seem most suitable to her present situa- 
tion. If she is in the public schools, she may 


*E. L. Koos, Marriage, Rev. Ed., New York: Henry Holt, 
1957, Chap, 12, 

5J. A. Peterson, Education for Marriage, New York: 
Scribner's Sons, 1956, Chap. 15 & 16. 

* H. A. Bowman, Marriage for Moderns, 3rd ed., New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1954, Chap. 14. 

TJ. T. Landis & M. G. Landis, Building a Successful 
Marriage, 3rd ed., Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1958, Chap. 16 & 22. 
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water down the course considerably—perhaps 
retain her store of knowledge only to answer 
students’ questions as they arise; if she is teach- 
ing in college, she may wish to teach the entire 
course as she learned it; if she is working in an 
agency of counseling engaged or married 
couples, she may find much of what she has 
learned quite suitable for unmodified presenta- 
tion. 

“Sex education” is a practical myth unless 
the educator himself whens clearly and 
thoroughly the physiological dynamics involved. 
The sex educator himself should be able to 
answer, for example, such questions as: How 
often does ovulation occur? What is the average 
life span of a human spermatozoén? Do males 
produce estrogen? What physiological processes 
are involved in erection and sustention ? How is 
anorthosis® clinically treated? What are the 
three stages of parturition? Five reliable signs 
of pregnancy? Three common childhood dis- 
eases? Congenital diseases? Types of frigidity ? 
Birth control methods? and so on. 

We often hear the pleas of conscientious 
middle-class parents for tore and better sex 
education for America’s children. But should we 
not raise a plea first for better sex education 
for those of us who may have the job of teach- 
ing these children? Where does one go to re- 
ceive the kind of education which will qualify 
him to answer these questions of youth? We 
are seemingly in a dilemma in not knowing 
how to educate others in all that we ourselves 
neglected to learn in the preparatory curricula 
of our colleges and universities. 

“Pioneer” programs in Marriage and Family 
Life education, which are now in effect at 
Florida State University and at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, are a definite step in 
the right direction; but the pioneer educators 
must also recognize the great need for educa- 
tion in Physiology and must incorporate it into 
their present interdisciplinary framework of 
home economics, psychology, sociology, law, 
counseling, and education. 

Physiology should not be a side topic in some: 
other discipline; it is a discipline in its own 
right, and it should be represented as such in 
the family life curriculum. 

How do we begin our task? We begin by 
examining what present-day medicine and bi- 
ology have to offer the family life educator. 
We extract those portions of the human bio- 
logical sciences which we consider most relevant 
to marriage and family development. We work 
the material into a comprehensive, systematic 


8 Failure to obtain an erection of the penis, 
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TABLE. SUGGESTED TOPICS AND RESOURCE DISCIPLINES FOR A COLLEGE COURSE 
IN “PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY” 








Week Topic 


Resource Discipline 





1 Orientation to Human Anatomy and Physiology 


2 Physical Factors in Child Development 


3 Puberty: The Onset of Adolescence 


Anatomy and Physiology of the Human Male 


Anatomy and Physiology of the Human Female 


The Union of Male and Female 


Conception and Contraception 


Pregnancy and Childbirth 


Physical Aspects of Marriage 
Genetics and Heredity 


Physical Deformities and Diseases of Men and Women 


Frigidity, Impotence, and Related Psychosexual Disorders 


Diseases of Children 


Elementary Anatomy 
Physiology 
Developmental Psychology 
Pediatrics (Gesell) 
Developmental Psychology 
Endocrinology 
Anatomy 

Physiology 

Urology 

Anatomy 

Physiology 
Gynecology 

Sexology 
Microbiology 
Sexology 
Embryology 
Embryology 
Obstetrics 

Sexology 

Biology 

Venereology 
Syphilology 
Endocrinology 
Pathology 

Internal Medicine 
Psychiatry 
Psychoneurology 
Pediatrics 





body of knowledge which we name, “Physi- 
ology of Marriage and the Family.” 

In order to fill the wide gap which exists to- 
day between the philosophical and the biologi- 
cal areas of family life education, a course in 
the Physiology of Marriage and the Family is 
being developed by the Project on Physiology 
in Family Life Education. The course is be- 
ing designed to serve as a ees to courses 
in the sociology or the cae ogy of marriage 
and family relations, such as Ernest G. Osborne 
has recently developed at Teachers College.* 

The Project on Physiology has suggested 
thirteen topics in physiology and related medi- 
cal subjects to be given in a one-semester course 
unit (see accompanying table). The bibliogra- 
phy which the Project has prepared consists of 
selected reading materials from each of the re- 
source disciplines listed in the Table. 

The topics may be grouped into three major 

®The Project on Physiology in Family Life Education, 
P.O. Box 376, New York 27, New York. A bibliography is 
available for 25¢. 

% Ernest G. Osborne, Syllabus for Psychology of Family 
Relations, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1956. 
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divisions: Topics 1-5 (somatologia) trace the 
normal anatomical and physiological develop- 
ment of Man and Woman as a BS biologi- 
cal groups; Topics 6-10 (gamologia) address 
themselves :to the physiological union of Man 
and Woman and the normal physiological 
changes which may occur as a result of their 
union. Topics 11-13 (pathologia) offer an in- 
troduction to some of the abnormal aspects of 
physical development, sexual union, and child 
development and include sections on profes- 
sional methods of treatment and therapeutic 
techniques. 

It is hoped that through such dedicated 
efforts as the Project, the family life movement 
will grow and expand in its interdisciplinary 
approach to the everyday problems of marriage 
and family living. 

In conclusion, the sooner we realize that mar- 
riage and childbirth can be profitably studied in 
our colleges and universities from a biological 
as well as from a social-psychological view- 
point, the sooner we shall be able to transmit to 
our children an attitude of psychological ma- 
turity toward the biological self. 
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North American Conference on Church 
and Family 


EVELYN MILLIs DUVALL 


Wirn unparalleled candor, religious leaders 
talked through problems of sex, love, marriage 
and family life ed the North American Con- 
ference on Church and Family held April 30 
through May 5, 1961, at Green Lake, Wiscon- 
sin. This historic work conference, jointly spon- 
sored by the Canadian Council of Churches and 
the National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., brought together nearly six hundred 
policy makers from the churches of twenty-eight 
certifying denominations, state and provincial 
councils, representatives of other religious 
bodies, social and medical scientists, and family 
specialists to build foundations for Christian 
family policy in the several areas where church 
and family meet. In the words of The Call that 
went out across the continent: 


“Families on our continent, and, indeed, through- 
out the world, are being subjected to greater stresses 
and strains than ever before. They are buffeted from 
without by bewildering sociological and technological 
changes and torn from within by confusions, doubts, 
and anxieties. Family members are questioning tradi- 
tional patterns of belief and behavior and are seeking 
newer and deeper meanings and forms of expression. 

“Despite these unsettling conditions, the family re- 
mains the most intensely intimate relationship and the 
most influential in the lives of its members. For the 
transmission of our Christian heritage, the develop- 
ment of character and the improvement of society, the 
family is primary and basic. 

“To minister to these families more adequately and 
to meet the unprecedented challenges of these times, 
our churches need to: 

. Clarify and articulate their understanding of the 
fundamental nature of marriage and family life 
and distinctive character and_ responsibility 
of the Christian family in our culture. 

. Understand the social and psychological factors 
affecting the formation of marriages and fami- 
lies. 

. Develop a Christian ethic of sexual behavior and 
answer persuasively the questions of this gen- 
eration. 

. Provide clarification regarding the moral aspects 
of the newer developments in family planning. 

. Strengthen their ministry to families as an in- 
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tegral task of the mission of the church through 
better trained leadership and stronger programs 
in family life education and counseling.’ 


Twelve areas of confusion and controversy 
were studied in the light of 1) historic Christian 
faith and 2) findings of modern science. In 
preparation for the conference, summaries of the 
dilemmas in the faith of Protestant church fath- 
ers, and on what the churches are saying today, 
as well as digests of pertinent research from 
medical and social sciences were prepared. The 
specialists, each a nationally known authority in 
his or her field, wrote chapters for the confer- 
ence workbook and challenged the entire dele- 
gation with such major addresses as: 


Our Historic Faith Faces New Frontiers— 

Sylvanus M. Duvall, $.T.M., Ph.D. 

Where the Churches Speak and Where They 

Are Silent—John Charles Wynn, D.D. 

Young Marriages—Lee G. Burchinal, Ph.D. 
Mixed Marriage—Judson T. Landis, Ph.D. 
Divorce and Remarriage—Jessie Bernard, 

Ph.D. 

Bs, aa Sex Attiudes—Lester Kirkendall, 
Pregnant Brides—Harold Christensen, Ph.D. 
Illegitimacy—Clark Vincent, Ph.D. 
Infidelity—LeMon Clark, M.D. 
Masturbation—Wardell B. Pomeroy, Ph.D. 
Homosexuality—Evelyn Hooker, Ph.D. 

Od Planning—NMary Steichen Calderone, 
Voluntary 

Smith, M.A. 
Abortion—Alan F, Guttmacher, M.D. 


Sterilization—Ruth Proskauer 


Without exception the specialists stayed on 
both to present their materials and to meet the 
qemcanns that came from the delegates and 
the reactor panels of churchmen, social workers, 
psychiatrists, lawyers, judges, educators, editors, 
and others. The research specialists along with 
other family life leaders (many of them rep- 
resentatives of such national organizations as 
the National Council on Family Relations) 
served as resource persons for the twenty-five 
work groups that met three hours every after- 
noon to dig into three questions 1) what do 
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these data mean for the churches 2) what are the 
churches doing about these challenges? and 3) 
what should our churches be doing and saying 
about these problems? The aim was not to an- 
swer questions, but rather to clarify the issues as 
a foundation for Christian family policy. 

The final plenary session adopted a ten-page 
single-spaced set of findings that raised such 
questions as: 


“What problems are posed by the increasing 
number of interfaith marriages in our pluralistic 
society ? 

“What are the factors that must be considered 
when the churches deal with premarital preg- 
nancies? 

“What can the churches do to acquaint people 
with the conditions that produce infidelity ? 

“In the light of the data, should the churches 
continue to denounce masturbation ? 

“What can the churches do to encourage in- 
formation and services relative to responsible 
parenthood ? 

“How can the Protestant concept of the sa- 
credness of human life be maintained in abor- 
tion laws ? 

“Is it possible within the framework of 
Protestant theology to liberalize the indications 
for therapeutic abortions ? 

“What revisions in attitude and treatment do 
new research data on homosexuality suggest? 

“What can be done to create a positive basis 
for sexual standards and to reduce the contra- 
dictions and confusions which frustrate our ef- 
forts in this field?” 

Representative of the many recommendations 
made for local churches was: 


“Be willing to deal frankly with people of all ages 
about the intimate details of their existence as sexual 
beings. Offer greater assistance to parents, assisting 
them to understand human nature and the basic pur- 
pose of life so they can communicate with their chil- 
dren from early childhood and prepare them for the 
responsibility of marriage. Provide family life pro- 
grams and education for all ages. . . .” 


Implementing the conference objectives were 
a variety of demonstrations applicable to church 
programming, such as: films, kinescopes, film 
strips, tapes, recordings, individual and group 
counseling sessions, interest groups on such 
topics as family camping and curriculum, dem- 
ontrations of sex education using ‘the Dickin- 
son models with different age groups, exhibits 
of many types of relevant materials, and a book 
store opened especially for the conference. A 
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continuum of worship experience based upon 
highly relevant religious literature was provided 
daily by Dr. David R. Mace. 

The conference succeeded in maintaining a 
spirit of honest inquiry and remarkably open 
communication throughout the entire week. 

Dr. Mary Steichen Calderone observed that 
scientists with a sense of mission and church- 
men with a spirit of scientific inquiry discovered 
each other in gratifying ways. . 

Dr. Eli Wismer, who served as “process per- 
son” in the Conference Planning and Coordinat- 
ing Committee wrote at the end of week, “. . . 
this whole fascinating process—the only one of 
its kind that I know within the life of our con- 
temporary church. In my opinion the conference 
was some kind of breakthrough for the whole 
interdenominational movement. I hope that I 
have not set unrealistic hopes for the results that 
will come through the years from this origin. 
But even if there were nothing beyond this, 
which I doubt, the experience in and of itself, 
would have been enough authenticating validity. 
It was something in and of itself.” 

One denominational delegation said, 


“The delegation extends its sincere appreciation to 
the Department of Family Life for this historic con- 
ference. It is also grateful for the study book and the 
whole approach to the use of social science data as a 
basis for the study of family life. It has been a re- 
markable experience to share in this exploration and 
discover so much which the Protestant Episcopal 
Church holds in common with other Communions. The 
church’s determination to make this conference count 
in its future life has led it to extend the conference, and 
Episcopalians will stay on for an extra day to plan for 
implementation.”’ “ 


Denominations and church-related agencies 
are at work on family life conferences following 
the pattern established in the North American 
Conference on Church and Family, not only in 
the twelve areas of its work, but on other prob- 
lems calling for study. 

Several volumes are being prepared to serve as 
guides for follow-up work. Official proceedings 
and findings will be published by the National 
Council of Churches, Department of Family 
Life. A Reflection Book for use in local churches 
is being prepared by William and Betty Genné, 
who chaired the Editorial Committee throughout 
the conference. A Junior Reflection Book for 
Christian teen-agers is being written by Sylvanus 
and Evelyn Duvall, co-chairmen of the confer- 
ence. The conference workbook, with its research 
summaries in the more than a dozen areas of 
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study is available under the title, Sex Ways in 
Fact and Faith: Bases for Christian Family 
Policy ( Association Press). 

Beyond such tangible evidence of creativity are 
indications that the years of work that went into 
the preparation for the conference succeeded in 
opening avenues of communication in areas tra- 
ditionally avoided, and between persons custom- 
arily not in touch with each other, The meet- 
ing of minds without restraint in a spirit of 
openness not usually achieved was “a once in a 
life-time experience,” to use the words of one 
family life specialist with some thirty years’ ex- 


tience in conducting, leading, and attending 
family life conferences and church gatherings. 

The image that churchmen have of themselves 
and of their stake in family life has been clarified 
and expanded. No longer will any of us who 
were part of the Green Lake Conference be satis- 
fied with what one conference workgroup called 
“sloppy agape” truisms, and “sweetness and 
light” platitudinous family programs. For facing 
valid dita are too stimulating, and the problems 
of church and family are too challenging to be 
satisfied with anything less than the best that 
religion and science can jointly produce. 


CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOYED, OUT OF SCHOOL 
YOUTH IN URBAN AREAS 


The Administration’s concern over increasingly critical unemployment problems of youth was 
evidenced on May 24 when Vice President Johnson, Labor Secretary Goldberg, Attorney General 
Kennedy, and Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary Ribicoff spoke at the first national Con- 
ference on Unemployed, Out of School Youth. The Conference was sponsored by the National Com- 
mittee for Children and Youth at the Statler-Hilton in Washington, May 24-26. 

Dr. James B. Conant, Harvard president emeritus and well-known authority on the nation’s 
schools, acted as Conference chairman and keynote speaker. ‘““Labor’s Concern” was the subject of a 
talk by James Carey, president of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and ““Man- 
agement’s Concern” the topic of Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., board chairman of Pitney-Bowes. Ralph 
Findley, president of the Chetcionlt Ohio Board of Education, discussed ‘“‘Education’s Concern.” 


At present, the rate of unemployment among youth is more than double the national average. Dr. 


Conant warned that the 26,000,000 youngsters who will be ready to enter the labor market in this 
decade (40% more than in the 1950's) represent ‘‘social dynamite,” unless we are ready with “bold 
and imaginative measures to help them vocationally.” 

About 350 key persons from management, labor, government, community agencies, and education 
at local, state, and national levels, participated in the Conference. In workshop teams, they discussed 
what needs to be done in their respective fields and on a national scale to combat the growing 
obstacles young people face in preparing for and getting suitable jobs. The six main areas of discus- 
sion at the workshops were: (1) The schools’ effort; (2) Vocational guidance and placement serv- 
ices; (3) Community responsibility; (4) Roadblocks to the employment of youth; (5) The inade- 
quacy of jobs; (6) Federal and state responsibility. 

The Conference on Unemployed, Out of School Youth was made possible by a special grant from 
the Ford Foundation. 


FROM THE CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION 


HELPING PARENTS OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN: GROUP APPROACHES, published 
by the Children’s Hospital Medical Center in Boston and the Child Study Association of America. 
$1.25 from Child Study Association of America, 9 E, 89th Street, New York 28. “The needs of the 
handicapped child, the psychiatric implications underlying parents’ concern for these children, what 
parents gain from group experiences of different kinds, and community planning for parents of 
reek pen children—these are the subjects dealt with in this book by prominent authorities in the 
fields of medicine, public health, psychiatry and parent education.” 

THE MOTHER WHO WORKS OUTSIDE THE HOME, by Violet Weingarten. 40¢ from 
Child Study Association. 
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Interdisciplinary Marriage Counseling in a 
University Counseling Service 


DAVID M. FULCOMER, SHELDON K. EDELMAN, and EDWIN C. LEWIS 


Iowa State 


Most counselors, regardless of their profes- 
sional orientations, would say that cooperation 
among the various counseling disciplines is de- 
sirable. This is particularly true in marriage 
counseling cases, which often necessitate dealing 
with not only the marriage relationship, but 
also with individual problems of one or both 
of the partners. Most counselors would also 
agree, however, that such cooperation is often 
lacking in practice. This is not due, to any great 
extent, to antagonism among professions, but 
rather to a lack of contact and communication 
amon; them. 

A university counseling service which at- 
poe to provide a wide range of counseling 
facilities for its students would seem to be a 
likely setting for such cooperation. But even in 
such a potentially fruitful situation, the coun- 
seling facilities are often fragmented, with little 
recognition as to the desirability of integrating 
the services, or how to go about such an inte- 
gration. This undoubtedly results in less than 
maximum benefit to the students, while at the 
same time depriving the counselors of the value 
of close interpersonal contact and stimulation. 
This paper is a description of the way in which 
such an integration operates in the Student 
Counseling Service of Iowa State University, 
and what the authors have found to be some of 
the general principles of such a relationship 
which may be helpful to other agencies. 

The professional specialties of the authors 
are marriage counseling, clinical psychology, 
and counseling psychology. In certain cases, in- 
volving both marital and individual problems, 
they have found it advantageous to work closely 
together. While it is difficult to draw distinct 
boundaries, the marriage counselor focuses pri- 
marily on the marital relationship, and the two 
psychologists work with the marriage partners 
separately in individual counseling or psycho- 
therapy. The following case was the first real 
attempt at such an integration among the coun- 
selors. It illustrates both the operational proce- 
dures involved and some of the problems which 
were encountered. 

The Case of Mr. and Mrs. D. Mr. D., self- 
referred, was a 28-year-old Engineering senior 
who stated his difficulty as a general inability 
to assume the responsibilities of adult life, 
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University 


along with a specific | yey of sexual impo- 
tence. Mr. and Mrs. D. had been married for 
four years and had no children, but Mr. D. had 
adopted his wife’s son by a former marriage. 
Mr. D. (whom we shall call D) was able to 
speak frankly and at length about himself and 
his emotions, although he indicated strong feel- 
ings of anxiety and inadequacy. The latter were 
especially manifest when he deprecated himself 
and his abilities. Highly introspective and self- 
critical, he could not constructively analyze the 
behavior either of himself or of other people. 

D’s early interviews were with the counseling 
psychologist. Again and again, D would focus 
on his wife and the marital relationship. She 
was six years older than he and had been mar- 
ried once before. D perceived his wife as being 
authoritarian and highly emotional, and he felt 
that she demanded too much of him; he also in- 
dicated that while she tried to appear domineer- 
ing and decisive, she was actually uite insecure 
and needed help and support. He fete obligated 
to satisfy these needs, but usually was unable to 
do so to her satisfaction; her reaction was to 
belittle and criticize him for failing as a hus- 
band and as a man. Thus, she continually un- 
dermined any self-confidence he might have de- 
veloped, with the sexual impotence resulting. 

D accepted his wife’s notion that he was a 
failure but also recognized his wife’s need for 
me help. Her unwillingness to seek 

elp, their common assumption that he was 
largely responsible, and D’s despair over being 
unable to work things out alone had caused him 
to seek counseling. He felt that this would be 
a means not only of ye eon himself, but 
also of indirectly helping his wife. D’s percep- 
tions of his wife proved to be reasonably ac- 
curate, but his condaiiaen regarding the marital 
situation, and his own role, were highly dis- 
torted. 

The counseling psychologist believed that D's 
major problem involved a poor self-concept, 
misunderstanding of the role of husband, and 
lack of understanding of his wife’s motives. 
After a number of sessions D showed signifi- 
cant improvement, the symptomatic impotence 
having largely disappeared. However, the situ- 
ation at home was unchanged and seemed to 
hamper the counseling; Mrs. D (whom we 
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shall call M) frequently analyzed D’s behavior, 
with totally opposite conclusions from those he 
was developing in counseling. He was confused 
and unsure of himself and his self-concept had 
undergone little change. 

At this point, D was successful in persuading 
his wife to seek help. She talked with the clini- 
cal psychologist and decided to enter therapy. 
D continued his work with the counseling psy- 
chologist. M was more seriously disturbed than 
D, manifesting occasional symptoms of para- 
noid-like thinking. She was very defensive and 
had developed an elaborate scheme of intellect- 
ual estionalicatlons to account for her behavior. 
Early progress was slow, since it was necessary 
to build a therapeutic relationship without de- 
molishing her defensive systems. The latter 
were all too necessary; without them she would 
have to face her own failures—both real and 
imagined—as student, wife, professional per- 
son, and basically, as a woman. Gradually, 
progress began to be made, with the primary 
focus upon M’s life before she met D. But soon 
this, too, reached a plateau. 

The two psychologists had frequent con- 
ferences to discuss the progress of Mr. and Mrs. 
D.. As the counseling progressed, it became in- 
creasingly apparent in these conferences that 
neither client was making much progress. The 
marital and home situation had worsened due 
to the growth of tensions resulting from in- 
volvement in their counseling: these unsatisfac- 
tory home conditions became both a useful de- 
fense against thinking about more basic but also 
more painful matters, and also a topic for dis- 
cussion during counseling sessions. Had there 
been more time, the usual therapeutic tech- 
niques might have resolved these resistances to 
counseling, but D was due to graduate in a few 
months. The psychologists tried to help D and 
M to think constructively about the problems 
involved in their marriage but both continued 
to spend considerable time discussing them. 
Furthermore, this defensiveness and resistance 
in turn created new tensions and appeared to 
be interfering with constructive thinking along 
more personal lines. 

At this point, the marriage counselor was 
brought into the case. He began to see both the 
husband and wife, once a week separately and 
once a week together; both Mr. and Mrs. D. 
continued to see their individual therapists 
twice a week. The marriage counseling focused 
upon the interpersonal conflicts and served as 
an outlet for hostility and resentment. The in- 
dividual therapy once again began to progress. 

By the end of the quarter, D and his coun- 
selor agreed that he would probably have little 
need for individual counseling when he reached 
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his new place of residence after graduation. He 
had acquired much useful insight, seemed to 
have greater facility in coping with his prob- 
lems and, with a more realistic self-concept, 
found that he was attaining a new role adjust- 
ment. On the other hand, M had barely begun 
to achieve therapeutic insights, the chief ther- 
apeutic success being a slightly more realistic 
perception of herself and her environment and 
a more positive attitude toward treatment. These 
were but part of what she felt she needed; the 
clinician agreed and urged M to seek additional 
help. The marriage counselor also suggested 
that M and D seek further family counseling, 
although considerable improvement had been 
made in their marriage relationship in a rela- 
tively short period of time. 

The case of Mr. and Mrs. D. was the first of 
many in which the three counselors have 
worked together. Each succeeding case has 
strengthened the conviction that a multidiscipli- 
nary approach has much to offer, while provid- 
ing opportunities for the refinement and more 
effective integration of procedures, Such an ap- 
proach seems to be most effective when a single, 
central problem is not of such magnitude as to 
make it the predominant focus of counseling. 
Most counseling cases manifest an interaction 
of various types of problems; for example, in 
the case of the D's, personal adjustment prob- 


lems of fairly long standing interacted to te 


duce marital difficulties which in themselves 
needed aid. When, as in this case, the various 
problems cross disciplinary lines, the use of 
more than one kind of counselor seems to make 
counseling less difficult and more productive. 

Other advantages to this approach have also 
become apparent: 

1. When counselors from different fields 
and with different training work together on a 
case, none has to be burdened with responsi- 
bilities he is less qualified to assume. For ex- 
ample, the marriage counselor can best make his 
contribution by equipping himself to function, 
not as a pseudo-analyst, but as one who has 
made a special study of the problems and inter- 
personal relationships of family life.* 

2. One of the guiding principles in counsel- 
ing is that the counselor should utilize other 
professional skills, when necessary, early 
enough to be of maximum benefit to the coun- 
selee.? When marriage counseling is interdisci- 


1 American Association of Marriage Counselors, Marriage 
Counseling: A Casebook, New York: Association Press, 1958, 
pp. 40-41. 

2 American Association of Marriage Counselors, of. cit., 
p. 48. See also: Maurice J. Karpf, ‘‘Some Guiding Principles 
in Marriage Counseling’’, Marriage and Family Living, 13 
(May, 1951) pp. 49-52. 
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plinary, from or near the beginning, these 
‘other professional skills” are available and are 
used much sooner than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. 

3. Marriage counseling must treat the situa- 
tion as a whole, including the interpersonal re- 
lationships of the at involved, The coun- 
selor must have information regarding the way 
in which both clients perceive the problem.* 
This is another advantage of interdisciplinary 
counseling: the counselors who are best trained 
to do so can evaluate and pass on to the mar- 
riage counselor each spouse's perception of the 
situation, 

4. The practice of marriage counseling is un- 
usually vulnerable to the interplay of emotional 
and unconscious factors within the counselor. 
These factors make it difficult for the counselor 
to perceive his counseling objectively.* Inter- 
igh ages | marriage counseling, as experienced 
by the authors, helps to alleviate this problem. 
The three counselors meet weekly to discuss the 
cases being seen jointly. These conferences serve 
to sharpen the picture of the couple and their 
relationship because the information and im- 
pressions have been gathered by different people 
under different circumstances, All evidence thus 
far indicates that this does not interfere with 
the basic client-counselor relationship. The 
clients seem to accept the nominal difference 
between what they 5 ters with their personal 
counselors and what takes place in the marriage 


counseling sessions. Over-lap between these two 
areas is usually not great and can be dealt with 
on an individual basis when it arises. Thus, the 
weekly conferences tend to increase the amount 
of information available to the counselors while 
at the same time decreasing the amount of per- 
sonal involvement on their part. 


5. Another important value of such an ap- 
proach is the added stimulation which each 
counselor receives from the other members of 
the “‘team.”” A congenial relationship established 
among the counselors has been found to be 
vital to the entire project, but especially so in 
times of flagging motivation or when the strain 
of counseling threatens to become unduly stress- 
ful to one of them. 

It should be noted that this multidisciplinary 
approach does have potential pitfalls and that 
certain procedures seem to work better than 
others. The following suggestions are therefore 
offered: 


3? American Association of Marriage Counselors, of. cit., 
p. 52. 

* Robert O. Blood, Jr., ‘‘Theory and Research Orientation 
for the Marriage Counselor’’, paper prepared in ditto form 
for the Groves Conference on Marriage and the Family, 
Columbus, Ohio, April 4-6, 1960, p. 1. 
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1. The relationship among the counselors 
should be on an informal, give and take basis. 
There must be mutual respect for the com- 
petencies and contributions of the other profes- 
sions involved, a respect which is likely to in- 
crease with further “team’’ experiences. 

2. Any of the counselors should feel free to 
initiate this arrangement if a case which seems 
to warrant this approach is brought to his at- 
tention. This initiation will usually be effected 
by the marriage counselor since he is most likely 
to see both persons originally; in this respect, 
the case described in this report is not typical. 
Regardless of who originally initiates the ap- 
proach, however, the counselors involved should 
work together on an equal basis, with no one 
being primarily responsible for the direction of 
the case. 

3. This approach should not be looked on as 
primarily a time-saving device. In some cases, it 
is true, it will save time by enabling the clients 
to progress at a more rapid rate. On the other 
hand, it requires that the counsclors take time 
to consult with one another. It is hard to con- 
ceive of this arrangement’s operating to the 
benefit of the clients if close communication 
among the counselors were not maintained at 
all times. 

4, The situation sometimes atises in which 
one aspect of the counseling is proceeding at a 
more rapid rate than another, or in which one 
member of the couple is responding to the 
counseling better than the other. When this oc- 
curs, adjustments may have to be made in the 
arrangements. If, for example, the marital prob- 
lems are reasonably well resolved, but a per- 
sonal adjustment problem is still in the process 
of being treated, the marriage counselor may 
drop out of the picture for a time. On the other 
hand, occasions may arise in which the marriage 
counseling needs to be continued after the per- 
sonal counseling has been terminated. This ar- 
rangement must thus be flexible, and it may not 
work equally well in all cases. It should be un- 
dertaken only when the counselors and clients 
feel that such an approach is most likely, under 
the circumstances, to benefit the clients. If this 
assumption is later proven to be wrong, modifi- 
cations should be made. 

While the approach described in this report 
is not radically new or different and is possibly 
being tried by other counselors, few descrip- 
tions of this or similar approaches are to a 
found in the literature. It is hoped that this 
report will encourage other counselors to com- 
municate their experiences with similar meth- 
ods. The writers plan to continue experiment- 
ing with this approach, and the reactions of 
other counselors are invited. 
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Academic Programs in Marriage Counseling 


GERHARD NEUBECK 
University of Minnesota 


THE last five years have brought evidence that 
there is increasing interest on the part of stu- 
dents in graduate training for marriage coun- 
seling. The executive offices of both the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations and the 
American Association of Marriage Counselors 
bear witness to this, and university faculty and 
administrators have been receiving an evet- 
growing number of inquiries about marriage 
counseling training opportunities. 

At many occasions, informal discussions 
among family life educators produced specula- 
tions about the number and nature of these op- 
portunities, and a subcommittee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Marriage Counselors con- 
cerned with standards of training? formally set 
up proposals for such training centers but at 
the same time wondered to whom such stand- 
ards would apply. It is with this background 
that the current study was designed. 

Which colleges and universities offer train- 
ing? What is the academic setting for such 
training? What is the nature and character of 
such training? That was the basic purpose of 
this study. The study concerns itself with train- 
ing in Marriage Counseling. A questionnaire 
concerning marriage counseling was designed, 
but marriage counseling was not defined specifi- 
cally, in order to allow any one group to 
identify with a name applied to a helping 
process which is taking place in many profes- 
sional settings. While this led to some difh- 
culties which will be touched upon later, this 
survey has served the purpose of collecting in- 
formation from all those institutions who were 
identfying with the term marriage counseling. 

In order to include all possibile settings, six 
major categories were designed to which in- 
dividual programs could be classified: 

A. Do you have a graduate program leading 
to . degree with a major in Marriage Counsel- 
ing? 

B. Do you have a graduate program leading 
to a degree with a major in one of the be- 
havioral sciences and a minor in Marriage 
Counseling ? 


1 Excerpts from inquiries have been made available to the 
author. 

*? While the American Association of Marriage Counselors 
has endorsed training standards for post-doctoral training no 
formal proposals for graduate training have been accepted. 
A formulation of suggestions, however, is on record. 
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C. Do you have a graduate course or courses 
in Marriage Counseling offered on an elective 
basis? 

D. Do you have a graduate course or courses 
in subject matter of which Marriage Counseling 
is a part? 

E. Do you have a Social Work curriculum in 
which specific courses in Marriage Counseling 
are included ? 

F, Do you have a specific Marriage Counsel- 
ing curriculum in Social Work? 

While categories E and F were specifically 
designed to obtain information about Social 
Work settings, in fact, all vo eng were used 
by some Social Work respondents. Comments 
which accompanied the questionnaire indicated, 
however, that the information obtained from 
Social Work representatives was incomplete. 
While some Social Work respondents have been 
conditioned to identify with the practice called 
marriage counseling, others suggest that while 
they practice marriage counseling they do not 
call it by this name. No opportunity was given 
in the questionnaire to include such informa- 
tion, for the reason outlined earlier. 

The survey was sent to 21 departments which 
were known to offer some work in the field, in- 
cluding departments of social work, home eco- 
nomics, family relations, as well as to the Phil- 
adelphia Marriage Council associated with the 
Medical School at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Merrill-Palmer Institute. It is 
quite possible that other departments have been 
overlooked and perhaps can be included in a 
future survey. Of these 21 departments, 21 re- 
turned the questionnaire. The survey was also 
sent to 63 graduate professional schoools of 
Social Work secsednel by the Commission on 
Accreditation of the Council on Social Work 
Education. The addresses were taken from a list 
published in July, 1959. Again it is possible 
that schools as yet unaccredited are also offer- 
ing work but have not been included. Thirty- 
seven of the 63 replied. 

It is noteworthy that only eight colleges (14 
per cent of those contacted) are offering pro- 
grams with a major: Brigham Young Univer- 
sity; Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
the University of Southern California; the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (represented twice) ; 
Purdue University; Florida State University; 
and Boston College. At 7 institutions (12 per 
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TABLE 1. COURSES OF STUDY BY TYPE OF GRADUATE PROGRAM 








> 


Course of study 


w 
io) 





Human development 
Marriage and the family 
Psychology 

Sociology 

Child welfare 
Anthropology 

Research methods 
Personality theory 
Counseling and psychotherapy theory 
Sexology 

Medicine (psychological) 
Medicine (physical) 
Genetics 

Domestic relations law 
Religio-cultural forces 
Community organizations 
Family casework 
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Type of Graduate Program 
A. Degree with major in Marriage Counseling. 
B. Degree with major in a Behavioral Science and a minor in 
Marriage 4 


cent of those responding) a student may minor 
in marriage counseling. At 16 institutions (28 
per cent of respondents) a student is able to 
pick up an incidental course in marriage coun- 
seling, and in 41 institutions (71 per cent of 
respondents) a student can take a course of 
which marriage counseling is a part. Seven per 
cent of the responding institutions indicated 
that they had a Social Work curriculum which 
included specific courses in Marriage Counsel- 
ing, and 5 per cent replied that they offered a 
specific Marriage Counseling curriculum in So- 
cial Work. 

Degrees given and departments in which 
these degrees are given include the following: 
MA, MSW, BSW, EdD, PhD, MD, and Ad- 
vanced Curriculum Certificate. Home and 
Family Life Education, Education, Human De- 
velopment and Family Relations, Sociology, 


C. Course(s) in Marriage Cosmndins 0 elective basis. 
D. Marriage Counseling a of subject matter course(s). 
E. oe ap course(s) in Marriage Counseling included in Socia 


F. Specific Marriage Counseling curriculum in Social Work. 


School of Social Work, Psychology, Child Wel- 
fare, Educational Psychology, Home Economics, 
and “separate school.” 

In Table 1 the “‘courses of study” were taken 
from the above-mentioned list of suggestions 
which were developed by the Training Sub- 
committee of the American Association of Mar- 
riage Counselors. It is clear here that courses in 
genetics, physical and psychological medicine, 
and sexology are not very well represented. Two 
respondents listed courses in Family Casework. 

able 2, showing practicum and dissertation 
requirements, includes a range of from one to 
three years or more of practicum work and 
from zero to twenty hours of supervised Mar- 
riage Counseling per week. 

Table 3 presents specific onpaomeny uali- 
fications which the student must meet se bla 
riage Counseling. 


TABLE 2. PRACTICUM AND DISSERTATION BY TYPE OF GRADUATE PROGRAM 








Question A B Cc D E F 


Do you have a practicum? 6 5 6 25 2 2 
How many years does it include? 1-3 1-3 1-3 1-3 2ormore 1-3 
How many hours per week of supervised Marriage 

Counseling are offered? 4-20 4-10 2-15 0-20 8-15 8-20 
Do you require previous practicum or professional 

experience in personal counseling? 1 3 6 0 
Are you using on-campus agencies for practicum 

supervision? 4 14 1 
Are you using off-campus agencies for practicum 

supervision? 2 20 
Are you using both on-campus and off-campus agen- 

cies for practicum supervision? 0 
Do you require dissertation or project to be in Mar- 

riage Counseling area? 4 
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TABLE 3. PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS BY TYPE OF GRADUATE PROGRAM 








Question A 


B Cc D E 





Do you have specific requirements in regard to stu- 
dent’s personality qualifications? 

Student has to meet criteria on personality test. 

Student has to meet criteria from interview. 

Student has to be counseled or to have gone through 
counseling. 


29 3 
i , 0 
27 3 
7 0 





A question pertaining to specific require- 
ments for instructional or supervisory staff in- 
cluded the following: Master's in Social Work, 
teaching or supervisory competence, demon- 
strated competence, five years experience at 
supervisory level, Ph.D., research interest and 
publications, psychotherapy experience, married, 
well-balanced person, advanced skill in individ- 
ual and marriage counseling, and others. 

It seems obvious from this survey that a 
good deal of variety exists in the relatively 
small number of programs offered. While the 
profession of Social Work has developed a sys- 
tematic and well-integrated curriculum in social 
casework, which in many settings includes train- 


ing in what has been called marriage counseling 
or includes such training but by a different 
name, other Social Work schools in fact offer 
this training under the very name of marriage 
counseling. It is the dearth of offerings in other 
than Social Work schools that perhaps is some- 
what surprising. While practices and require- 
ments differ, a common core of course work 
seems to exist. The question that should be 
raised is to what degree these offerings meet 
the demand fore before. It is hoped that 
this survey may help administrators at univer- 
sities who have been concerned with meeting 
these demands so that they may make some 
progress in shaping future curricula. 


Functional Marriage Course for the 


Already Married 


DALE L. WOMBLE 
Kansas State University 


Prior to arriving on the campus of Kansas 
State University the writer's experience in 
teaching functional marriage courses at the col- 
lege level had, for the most part, been restricted 
to an all white, all female, mostly all middle 
and upper class, all single student body in a 
well known woman's college. The ae ilities 
of expanding this experience: to include differ- 
ing racial, social-economic, and sex groups 
seemed challenging. The writer looked forward 
to the experience with a great deal of anticipa- 
tion, and with little if any hesitation or con- 
cern. But what had not occurred to him in his 
pre-enrollment analysis was the possibility of 
encountering a student clientele which included 
some members who were already married. It 
was, then, a somewhat rude awakening upon 
the first day of classes, in the process of sizing 
up the students, to discover not only an occa- 
sional married individual, but also, although less 
frequently, to identify a married couple, some- 
times in and sometimes not in the same section 


1 Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
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of the course. What could these people expect 
to gain from a course designed primarily to 
prepare a student for a successful future mar- 
riage? How does one design a course with 
meaning, meeting the needs of this “special,” 
but minority, group within the framework spe- 
cifically deoctined in the catalog as preparation 
- a successful si, oe future marriage? 
ese were questions long pondered and ad- 
mittedly not well answered. 
As each semester of teaching experience has 
raL.gi we since that time, various techniques 
ave developed as possible ‘good’. ways to 
bring to these already married persons a more 
meaningful application within the framework 
of the course content. For example, they have 
been allowed a greater latitude in their supple- 
mental reading selections and with careful plan- 
ning wd can be allowed to select projects more 
applicable to their present status, and so on. 
Since that very first experience, the writer has 
at every opportunity exchanged ideas and made 
inquiry about the approaches to this special 
group being used by other marriage teachers 
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throughout the United States, The conclusions 
from these inquiries are a bit shocking, but 
nevertheless need to be mentioned. 

Basically they amount to feelings of indiffer- 
ence, unconcern, and/or unawareness of any 
special need for concern, or, in a few instances, 
confessed inability to know what to do. Per- 
haps even more shocking was the discovery that 
many of these marriage teachers indicated they 
made no analysis whatever of their students. 
Not only was it true that they could not tell 
the writer what per cent of their students were 
married, but also they could not safely esti- 
mate in numbers or per cents other pertinent 
information about their students, such as: race, 
religion, socio-economic background, college 
major field, sex, dating status, and so on.? All 
of these are factors that tend to make each class 
individual, distinct from every other class. They 
are things which most educators emphasize as 
important to know for effective teaching. Yet 
apparently most college functional marriage 
teachers ignore individual differences, have a 
“set” syllabus, teach all sections the same way, 
pound square pegs into round holes and vice 
versa. And all this regardless of the increasing 
emphasis on marriage as a dynamic interper- 
sonal relationship! 

Specifically, in regard to the married student 
who did enroll in such courses, the consensus 
appeared to be, “That’s his tough luck. If he 
remains in the course, it’s none of my special 
concern; if he drops out, let him; he shouldn’t 
be in here anyway.” 

Only on rare instances was the writer able 
to discover functional marriage teachers who 
gave clues even to understanding the dynamic 
implications of individual differences in lesson 
planning, to say nothing of a specific area of 
difference such as marital status.* 

Some schools appear to include a course in 
the marriage and family field with what the 
recent Judson Landis survey classifies as 
“Other”—not functional, not institutional—ap- 
proach, more on the order of professional pre- 
paration to teach, counsel, or perhaps do tre- 
search. A few of these courses are pitched at 
the Senior-Graduate level, (mainly for social 
workers) and in some instances married stu- 
dents desiring a functional course are steered in 


2 This was especially true where the classes were con- 
ducted by the large lecture method—/.e., perhaps as many 
as 200 or more together at the same time. But disregarding 
these, it was still true of the great majority. 

% The writer received 168 replies to 300 inquiries. Less 
than 25 showed evidence of sufficient insight to qualify on 
this score. : 

4Judson T. Landis, ‘‘The Teaching of Marriage and 
Family Courses in College,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
21 (February, 1959), pp. 36-40. 
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this direction. Admittedly this is far from a 
perfect solution, .but probably it has some merits 
over placing such students in a_ basically 
preparatory class. The weakness of this “Other” 
area, from the functional standpoint, is that 
here again the major emphasis is not functional 
but, rather, pathological—for example, helping 
potential social workers to familiarize them- 
selves with dealing with families in trouble. 
A typical title for such a course appears to be 
something like “Critical Areas of Marital Ad- 
justment.’ An analysis of most such class out- 
lines discloses that primarily they pertain to 
the unusual, the deviant, the kind Oe thing the 
social worker is confronted with in his profes- 
sion. For the most they are to a lesser de- 
gree personally applicable to the average day-to- 
day marriage. Only in very rare instances was 
the writer able to find specific courses designed 
to be functional for the married student, and 
most of these, it must be admitted, were of 
questionable qualification. 

The present situation, then, appears to be 
that very little has been done to design a spe- 
cific functional marriage course for married 
students. Yet, on many campuses today mar- 
ried students constitute a large per cent of the 
total student body. A report from the Federal 
Census Bureau in February, 1959, states that for 
the nation as a whole, 29 per cent of the male 
and 10 per cent of the female college student 
body are married. This, of course, includes both 
graduate and undergraduate students. It is 
known that the rate varies considerably from 
institution to institution and by academic year 
achieved within 2 given institution. For ex- 
ample, at Purdue only 20 per cent of senior 
men and 9 per cent of senior women are re- 
ported as being married, while 48 per cent of 
the male and 36 per cent of the female graduate 
students have achieved this status.> The status 
of the current student body at Karisas State Uni- 
versity shows 21 per cent of our pndergraduate 
men and 15 per cent of our undergraduate 
women married. But the jump to 61 and 
56 per cent respectively for our graduate stu- 
dents. Kirkendall reported the 1956 rate of 
married undergraduates at the University of 
Oregon to be about the same as the national 
average reported by last year’s census bureau 
figures. An interesting article which covers the 
records of several colleges for a 15 year period 
up to and including 1958, shows that married 
students in state institutions have in recent 
years outnumbered those in private institutions 


5 Harold T. Christensen, Marriage Analysis, New York: 
Ronald Press, 1958, p. 320. 

© Lester A. Kirkendall, ‘‘Married Undergraduates On The 
Campus: An Appraisal,’’ The Coordinator, (December, 
1959), pp. 54-63. 
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by a ratio of almost 2 to 1." If married students 
wish to take, or ate required to take,® such a 
course, for the great majority it must now be 
one which might be termed either “hind sight” 
—preparation for a future marriage, or “‘patho- 
logical”—critical adjustment problems un- 
natural to most mafriages. Yet we find upon 
closer scrutiny that approximately 10 to 15 per 
cent of the students presently enrolled in func- 
tional marriage courses at co-educational institu- 
tions are already married.° 

With this evidence in mind, the writer began 
to plan how he might more effectively educate 
the married students in his functional classes. 
Toward the end of the semester’s work, he in- 
terviewed every married class member at great 
length. He found, as he had suspected, a gen- 
eral consensus that perhaps over half of the 
present functionally designed course was not 
really functional for these students. However, 
all admitted that the “hind sight” was not al- 
together lost. In their own words, it had aided 
them to get a clearer picture of how they had 
gotten into their marriages, and perhaps they 
had obtained some insights on why certain 
troubles appeared from time to time. In fact, 
they went so far as to caution the writer that if 
he attempted to design a section exclusively 
fot married students there should be, at the be- 
ginning, some “hind sight” study; but they all 
hastened to add that certainly less time was 
needed on it than presently spent. All of them 
felt a compelling need for more coverage on 
areas that could be only lightly touched upon 
in a general survey functional course. 

A few were doubtful about the merits of an 
exclusive section for married students, As one 
of them expressed it, “It has done me a world 
of good to listen to the naive questions and 
comments of these not-yet-married people. I 
can now better see just what processes provoked 
certain actions from me in the past. Had I been 
in an all-married section I would have missed 
this, and I believe that this single as has 
been of great personal value to me.” This com- 
ment, and others similar to it, would seem to 
indicate a possible justification for continuing 
the status quo, But the weight of feeling was 
heavily in the opposite direction. Thus, the 
writer decided to hold one experimental sec- 
tion of the functional preparation for marriage 


* Victor A. Christopherson, ‘‘College Marriage In Public 
And Private Institutions Of Higher Education 1943-1958,” 
The Coordinator, (March, 1960), pp. 49-52. 

® For example, students in certain options of Home Eco- 
nomics at Kansas State University must take the functional 
course regardless of marital status. 

® Estimated from the conglomeration of replies the writer 
received. 
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course in the spring semester of 1960 exclu- 
sively for persons already married—that is, pre- 
requisite: “marriage.” This did not mean that 
married students could not enroll in other 
“mixed” sections, and some of them, largely be- 
cause of scheduling difficulties, did. But only 
those already married could enroll in this one 
section.?° In addition, two other differences in 
the two types of sections must be noted. 1) The 
regular sections do not allow freshmen ; this one 
did. This action was rationalized on the basis 
of a small survey which indicated that a high 
percentage of married freshmen women on our 
campus never become sophomores. Many of 
them appear to drop out, for one reason of 
another. By permitting freshman students we 
might extend the opportunity for such a course 
to some individuals who otherwise might never 
get to take it. This has subsequently been veri- 
fied by the experience. 2) Auditors were en- 
couraged. In the regular sections they have 
always been more or less discouraged. The 
philosophy has been that if they could find the 
time to attend class why not encourage them 
to get the credit and epee provide an in- 
centive to do the work more effectively. Be- 
sides, auditors do not count on faculty load 
with the same weight as regularly enrolled stu- 
dents. But in this one section we welcomed 
auditors. Why? For no particular reason, other 
than that the writer felt it might—just might— 
encourage both mates to be in attendance. Many 
of the men on our campus have a pretty set 
curriculum, especially in the various engineering 
fields, with few electives till the senior year. In- 
cidentally, it needs to be noted that because 
auditors were permitted the section began in- 
creasing in numbers each week, until at last it 
swelled to such proportions that this “free” 
auditing policy had to be retracted. After that, 
we began to get “‘visitors’’ to class. 

This experimental class represented quite a 
variety of students. It ranged from a freshman 
woman, just married, through the various aca- 
demic growth stages, including one senior- 
graduate student, to a young faculty member 
recently married to a senior man who also at- 
tended. It ranged from those with no children, 
through students in various stages of pregnancy, 
to one 44-year-old male with four children, 
three of whom were teenagers, It ranged from 
two women members who had experienced pre- 
marital pregnancy to one couple twelve years 
married and seemingly unable to conceive. 


% It was understood that students who had previously 
successfully passed a functional marriage course could not 
enroll in this section. That is, credit is given only once for 
such a course. 
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One might digress at this point and : gel 
late that if it is “wise” to create special sec- 
tions for special status, then why not a special 
section for women pregnant before marriage, 
and one for 44-year-old men with teenage chil- 
dren, and so on. Some of these speculations may 
have some merit, others are somewhat am- 
biguous. But few who have experienced mar- 
riage can dispute the fact that the focus of 
interpersonal relationships is different in matr- 
riage than in a pre-marital situation. 

The writer began this special class by explain- 
ing his background thinking for creating such 
a section in the first place. He made it clear 
from the beginning that this was the students’ 
opportunity, and that the future destiny of such 
groups depended on favorable results from this 
one. He did build a framework of academic 
“respectability,” and one which did not en- 
croach upon the “‘sacred sovereignty” of any 
other existing campus course. This is to say that 
this was not a course in wise buying or money 
spending methods, nor a course in how to raise 
children. We already have courses covering 
those problems, and so on. But within that 
framework he allowed for as much flexibility as 
possible. A steering committee of students was 
organized on the first day whose duty it was to 
be alert and constantly evaluate and re-evaluate 
the direction and pace the class was taking. 
The writer, being cognizant through his inter- 
views of the reactions of previous married stu- 
dents, did insist on there being included some 
“hind sight” material. But the greater part of 
semester time was actually centered around the 
attitudes ‘So we are married—now how do we 
make the best of it?” or “How do we enrich 
our already fine marriage?” 

Films were used, as with all sections, but 
with one big difference. Our campus, unfortu- 
nately, owns no films, Since they are all either 
rented or borrowed, the requested dates for 
their use have to be far in advance. The writer 
never knew from week to week just where the 
section might be. For example, the steering 
committee might announce that the group felt a 
topic under study should not be dropped for an 
additional week as there was still too much of 
it untouched. Since the writer had established 
this democratic procedure in the beginning he 
had to go along with their decision—after, of 
course, pointing out whether he thought their 
decision was a wise or an unwise one. Thus the 
films seen as they came in (coordinated for the 
regular sections), were often out of context. 
Nevertheless, the writer has never experienced 
such spontaneity of discussion after film show- 
ings. 
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Though it did not become known to the 
writer for some time, a nucleus group had 
sprung up within the class. They began to meet 
in the evenings and carry forward various dis- 
cussions they felt not fully enough covered in 
class. From a few students this group gradually 
increased to include over thoes total s of those 
officially enrolled in the class, and many out- 
siders as well. Also, although only a few of 
the students were intimately acquainted with 
each other in the beginning, most reported that 
when the semester ended their dearest and 
closest campus friendships were with members 
of that class. In fact, they often revamped their 
social activities to include class members previ- 
ously unknown. 

Supplemental outside reading reports were 
handled just as in the other sections, the major 
difference being that there was a noticeably 
deeper level in the reported outside reading by 
the married group. These students, although 
they might read various articles in popular 
magazines, more often chose to report on arti- 
cles found in the journals. In addition to the 
noticeable difference in outside articles, there 
was a considerable difference in the outside 
books they read.gWhereas a high per cent of the 
regular students can be expected to read other 
texts which more or less plow the same ground 
in a little different direction, the married stu- 
dents chose whole books on specific areas and 
went into much greater detail in their areas of 
interest. Since the writer had not noticed this 
characteristic in married students scattered 
throughout the various sections previous to this 
experiment, nor, as a matter of fact, in those 
who were continuing in “single sections,” he 
can only conclude that there must have been 
something ‘“‘contagious” within the specific 
group which caused this to occur. 

In the main, this course took the following 
directional high roads: 1) A great deal of time 
was spent on processes for solving marital dif- 
ferences, This was not a search for a “magic 
formula,” but rather an examination of basic 
principles pertaining especially to all types of 
communication in marriage. In short, st was 
centered around learning how to develop a 
more sensitive empathy. Not until the group 
was satisfied in this area were they willing to 
venture further to 2) Specific adjustment areas, 
such as sex, in-laws, religion, finance, and so 
on. From here they proceeded to 3) These same 
areas in relation to their own future family life 
stages, developing these to the extent of ex- 
amining various crises which could be expected 
to confront them at some time or other. 

As an example of this last facet, there were 
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some lengthy discussions centered around be- 
reavement. Mainly these were concerned with 
the possibility of the death of one parent and 
the complication of living with the survivor 
predic 5 but the possible death of one’s own 
spouse was not overlooked. Since the course, 
one member has lost her husband. This was not a 
particularly shocking or unexpected thing—it 
was previously known to her that it might 
happen. But just when was an unknown, and of 
course the longer it did not happen, the 
stronger her wish and belief that it might not. 
Since her bereavement this individual has re- 
ported to the writer on numerous occasions 
about how helpful the class discussions were to 
her in this adjustment crisis. 

Quite frequently class members brought 
questions from their mates at home. These were 
often carefully written out with a great deal of 
thought behind them. This added a personal 
zest to class discussions and participation. 

Both sexes reported that the discussions on 
sex adjustment within marriage were extremely 
enlightening. The writer sensed a much freer 
and more frank discussion, especially of this 
one area, than ever before. He felt certain for 
the first time in his teaching experience that 
the men in the class understood that orgasm, as 
a criterion, is not nearly so essential for a satis- 
fying female sexual experience as most males 
might think. This was probably much more 
meaningful because all the women in the class 
emphasized it time and again. On the other 
hand, the women class members appeared to 
reach a far greater understanding than have 
women members in other sections that it is 
more natural for males as a group to view sex as 
sex rather than always associating it with love 
as most women seem to do. 

In the reproductive area it could be readily 
observed that all felt freer to discuss things 
than students had previously in “mixed’’ marital 
status sections. Perhaps this was related to the 
fact that all were in on it to some extent. Never 
in other sections has there been the opportunity 
for the genuine down-to-earth discussions about 
the feelings of both spouses during various 
stages of pregnancy. There was a particularly 
marvelous opportunity for study in this area 
since almost every stage of pregnancy was 
represented, from a childless couple to and in- 
cluding every trimester. In fact, we had one 
birth before the end of the course, and another 
student had to take the final examiantion a week 
early, just to be on the safe side. There was also 
one spontaneous abortion during the semester. 
In addition, it must be noted that one pleasing 
after-effect was the new hope of the childless 
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couple. ‘! along they had wished to focus 
more ana more of the class’ attention toward 
adoption. Then, when they discovered that 
there was a possibility of artificial insemination 
by the husband, they became quite hopeful 
again. Ordinarily in a functional class this area 
would be touched only in passing, but here it 
was explored to the fullest by a self-appointed 
“committee of two.” Just recently while shop- 
ping in a large department store the writer 
was called by name clear across the store, and 
this same couple came rushing up with the 
happy announcement, “We're pregnant!” 

Another important facet covered more 
thoroughly by the married section than by 
others was the in-law relationship problem. The 
discussions brought out that the married college 
couple really do have, or at least sense, terrific, 
in-law troubles. 

Some general observations of the writer are 
as follows: 1) The group, as a whole, had a 
feeling of being left out of many school activi- 
ties—that is, since most things were geared to 
the interests of single students there was little 
administrative concern for the “‘social welfare’ 
of the married students. 2) The members were 
greatly concerned about educating their off- 
spring for a future successful marriage and 
family experience. Time and time again the 
class came back to the conclusion that in a 
sense the public schools had “cheated” them 
and others like them by not implementing 
courses in the marriage and family area long 
ago. 3) There was often expressed a feeling 
that prior to the class these young couples had 
not been doing any real adjusting within their 
marriages. As one described it, “We've been 
living together in a kind of moratorium as far 
as marital adjustments are concerned. We've 
been just perpetuating a truce while we get 
through school. We've both been assuming that 
a great many things would be different once we 
get out of here, but before this class experience 
we never had the slightest idea of just how 
different each of us was contemplating that 
future to be. Boy! If we'd waited—what a time 
we'd have!” : 

Unfortunately one planned class activity did 
not materialize. This group had planned to have 
a picnic with all families in attendance. They 
especially wanted the opportunity to meet all 
the unrepresented spouses and the writer's 
family as well. But this year Kansas experienced 
the wettest spring in many a decade, and time 
and time again the picnic had to be postponed. 
Finally it could not be worked in, with all 
the other spring commitments. It never came 
about. 
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By-products of the experiment have included 
the following: 1) It came out in the discussions 
that as soon as a couple had placed their name 
as applicants for some of the new married stu- 
dent apartments on campus, their mail began to 
be flooded with all sorts of sex technique litera- 
ture advertisements. An evaluation in class of 
specimens of it disclosed most of it to be worth- 
less trash. Since that time the writer has pre- 
pared a list of acceptable readings in this area 
and with the cooperation of campus housing 
authorities has been able to distribute it to 
nearly all married student couples. 2) As a 
direct result of class contacts the writer has been 
bombarded with invitations to meet with and 
speak to many young married couple church 
groups. 3) There is an increased interest in a 
cooperative nursery school—located in the mar- 
tied student housing district. The movement 
for it is being lead by former class members, 
and it may soon become a reality. 

How did these experimental students do aca- 
demically? At the end of the semester they 
were all subjected to the same general compre- 
hensive final examination taken by all the other 
sections. The two highest scores were obtained 
by married class members, and there was not a 
low score in the experimental group. 

There are some readers who might term this 
experiment group counseling rather than teach- 
ing. The writer must confess that to a much 
greater extent than in his other sections he felt 
that he was playing the role of consultant, re- 
source person, and/or non-directive leader. In 


reply to these people, the writer would like to 
state that he has long contended there are many 
basic similarities between teaching and counsel- 
ing, especially group counseling. If this experi- 
ment is counseling rather than teaching, then 

ethaps all of us should do more counseling 
and less teaching in our classes. 

Will we here at Kansas State continue to 
have such a section as a permanent part of our 
offerings? We are undecided. That is one of 
the reasons for this article. Part of our inde- 
cision relates to the problem of faculty load. 
We can offer only so many sections of the 
mafriage course. Creating one section exclu- 
sively for married students did deny to some 
single students the opportunity for taking the 
course, since sometimes this section was offered 
at the only hour an unmarried student had 
available on his schedule. Furthermore, for 
purposes of more effective teaching, we still in- 
sist upon limiting the size of each section. Thus 
some single students found themselves com- 
pletely “blocked” from the marriage course last 
spring because of the experiment. Are we justi- 
fied in doing this? We would welcome com- 
ments and ideas from all interested readers. 
Surely there are others who have tried a similar 
experiment long before the writer, and perhaps 
they might like to react to this reported ex- 
perience. It is hoped that they will. Perhaps we 
might receive suggestions that could make a 
repeat of this experiment an even more mean- 
ingful functional course for the already married 
student. 


WELCOME TO A NEW JOURNAL 


Gerontological Society, Inc., announces publication of a new journal, THE GERONTOLOGIST, 
which seeks to deal comprehensively with the field of aging. This is a quarterly publication (March, 
June, September, December); volume 1, number 1 is the March, 1961, issue. Subscription price is 


$5.00 per volume. 
Additional information on this journal may be obtained from Gerontological Society, Inc., 660 


South Kingshighway Blvd., St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


SEARCH FOR YOUTH 


The Marriage Research Institute in Frankfurt, Germany, has produced a report confirming the 
rumor that the older a man, the younger he wants his wife. “At age 35,” the Insider’s Newsletter 
reports, ‘‘a European man searches for a bride at least 10 years younger than himself, and at 50 
demands a wife not over 30. After that age, 35-year-olds are acceptable—but no older.” 

Editor: And do all the women want to marry millionaires? 
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Early and Late Dating: Some Conditions 
Associated with Them* 


SAMUEL H. LOWRIE 
Bowling Green State University 


WHAT are the implications of beginning to 
date early in comparison with waiting late to 
date? Opinions differ widely. 

Some hold that dating is a preliminary phase 
of intersex association among persons who are 
aware of the fact that they are too young to 
marry.1 These writers usually regard dating 
practices as an unfortunate development of this 
century, and conclude with Margaret Mead that 
“the more successfully adolescents deal with 
. . . dating, the less prepared they are to meet 
.. . sex adjustments after marriage.”? In sharp 
contrast are those who conceive the dating proc- 
ess to be a more or less spontaneous develop- 
ment whereby young people gain experience, 
develop discriminating understanding of asso- 

‘ciates, and thereby become more capable of se- 
lecting mates with judgment.® 

To the first group, dating is logically disad- 
vantageous at any age. Among those who re- 
gard dating as educational, there is difference 
of opinion about when it should begin, and 
what the relative merits are of initiating it at an 
early or at a late age. Some think youngsters 
are fortunate if they become absorbed in proj- 
ects and put off dating until they are relatively 
near the age of marriage. Others are so positive 
about the merits of learning through association 
across sex lines, that they ate anxious to see 
adolescents begin dating associations early. 
Failure to date until the end of high school is 
therefore looked upon as an individual as well 
as a social handicap. 

In reality, few have investigated the objective 
facts to determine the home conditions asso- 
ciated with early dating or analyzed the be- 
havior patterns of either early or late dating. 


* The writer gratefully acknowledges three grants-in-aid 
from Bowling Green State University in partial support of 
this inquiry. 

1 Waller, Willard: The Family, A Dynamic Interpreta- 
tion, New York: The Cordon Company, 1938, is the most 
widely quoted statement of this view. 

2? Mead, Margaret: Male and Female, New York: William 
Morrow and Company, 1949, p. 295. 

3 Lowrie, Samuel H., American Sociological Review, 
Volume 16, Number 3, pp. 334-40, June, 1951, gives a state- 
ment of this view. Actually, variations of the view are im- 
plicit or explicit in a great number of the discussions of 
dating in articles and texts on marriage relationships over 
the last twenty-five years. 
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Necessarily, a first effort can do little beyond 
scratching the surface; still if it is found that 
measurable differences in family and social pat- 
terns exist between early and late daters, fur- 
ther inquiry may be expected to delineate more 
fully the nature and significance of these differ- 
ences. 

For a number of years, the writer has been 
studying dating behavior among high school 
and college students, publishing in 1952 an 
article showing that among five thousand stu- 
dents the initial age of dating varied with the 
age of those furnishing information but was 
practically the same for boys and girls. More 
recently, dating has been investigated in the 
high schools of three cities of approximately 
one hundred thousand population, located in 
distinctive sections of the country: Ohio, Texas 
and California. The purpose is to check the 
1952 findings, to obtain a broader base for 
inference, and to get some indication as to vari- 
ations in different parts of the country. In each 
of the three cities the evidence supports the 
earlier conclusions. Indeed it goes beyond the 
earlier findings and shows that respondent age 
is such a large and constant influence that both 
it and sex must be controlled if reliable con- 
clusions are to be obtained as to the age dating 
begins. 

The purpose of the present article is (1) to 
analyze some of the characteristics of those who 
start dating early in comparison with those who 
begin late, and (2) insofar as the data in hand 
permit, to determine some of the differences in 
dating practices between those who begin 
dating early and those who begin late. 

The method of investigation involved gain- 
ing the cooperation of the school authorities in 
each city and getting home room teachers to 
distribute and collect responses to a question- 
naire as a part of the regular school work in 
the two (in South the three) upper classes of 
the high schools of the three cities, Such a pro- 
cedure led to a minimum of interference with 
class activity, because the questionnaire was 

4 The cities will be referred to as North, South and West 
to indicate their location. However, no one of the three is 
necessarily representative or typical of the region in which it 
is located. 
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normally completed in ten minutes. A brief ex- 
planation at the head of the questionnaire was 
intended to arouse the interest of the students 
and impress on them that responses would aid in 
a scientific attempt to find some of the conditions 
and facts associated with dating. Teachers were 
asked to report whether students appeared in- 
terested jd Nocti to fill out the forms with 
sincerity. Their statements were practically 
unanimous—many of them expressing surprise 
—that the students were so careful and pain- 
staking in their replies. Returns varied between 
72 and 97 per cent of the students enrolled in 
the classes surveyed in the three cities. The 
chief determinant of the proportion of returns 
was the efficiency of distribution and collection 
of forms to home rooms, a condition related to 
the number of schools in the cities and to the 
interest of administrators in the inquiry. Teach- 
ers agreed that few students who were given the 
opportunity failed to respond. Whatever selec- 
tion may have occurred, therefore, was acci- 
dental rather than conscious, the result of the 
mechanical processes of data collection. In the 
nature of the case a small fraction of the re- 
sponses had to be discarded as incomplete or 
inconsistent, a smaller proportion as facetious. 

On the whole it appears likely that the re- 
turns are a rough approximation of the school 
and age groups covered. 

It was a part of the plan of study that data 
were to be used only where there were adequate 
numbers of each sex from each age classifica- 
tion to permit control both by sex and age. In 
consequence, those over and under age were as 
a rule not included since numbers were too 
small to permit control. Further, inquiry was 
focused on those who were distinctly American, 
on the assumption that dating is peculiarly char- 
acteristic of this country. As a result, in the 
two situations where there were concentrations 
of ethnic groups that might be expected to 
differ from predominantly American behavior, 
the groups were not included because numbers 
were inadequate to permit separate ethnic 
classification with control by sex and age. Thus 
data were not gathered from a segregated 
Negro high school in South; and those gathered 
in a low status school, divided more or less 

ually between two distinct minorities in West, 
were discarded. In addition, since interest was 
on immediate dating behavior, the few stu- 
dents who were married, practically all of them 
girls, were not included in analysis. 

The purpose of these restrictions was to con- 
centrate in each community on students who 
were in normal day to day association with 
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those of the same age of the opposite sex. 
Logically, it would have been desirable to re- 
strict inquiry to the distinctly assimilated Amer- 
icans and to have excluded the children if not 
the grandchildren, of immigrants. However, two 
communities would not permit questions as to 
race or ethnic origin. As a result, except for the 
concentrations previously mentioned, members 
of ethnic and racial minorities were not identi- 
fied, and were necessarily included in consider- 
able numbers, particularly in North and West. 
It would have been enlightening to study the 
dating behavior of minorities had it been possi- 
ble to identify them in sufficient numbers to 
permit adequate controls. In this study, what- 
ever influence they have is merged with that of 
the assimilated majority and is not identifiable 
except by parental language, as will be shown 
in the subsequent discussion. 


SOME Facrors AFFECTING THE AGE 
DATING BEGINS 


Besides sex and respondent age, there are 
other influences that may be associated with the 
age of initial dating. Among these are, first, 
rural in contrast to urban conditions of living; 
and, second, the effect of conditions in large 
metropolitan areas in comparison with those in 
moderate-size cities. Neither of these could be 
checked with the material gathered in the re- 
gional cities on which this study is focused. 
From the communities surveyed, evidence was 
sought concerning five possible influences that 
may be related to dating age; parental home 
language (degree of assimilation of American 
culture), parental education, size of family, 
socio-economic ‘status, and region of the coun- 
try. The evidence concerning four of the factors 
is summarized in Table I; regional differences 
will be considered later. 

Table I shows that, especially among girls, 
linquistic background in the home appears to 
be definitely related to the age dating begins. 
The question used in this classification was in- 
troduced because there was objection to asking 
students their ethnic origin. The makeshift was 
to ask whether a foreign language was spoken 
in the childhood home of either parent. Re- 
sponses to such an inquiry were probably not as 
accurate as those that pertained to the individ- 
ual experience of the respondents. Nevertheless, 
the question brought out distinct differences ac- 
cording to age of initial dating. The essential 
conclusion is that children, particularly girls, 
from English speaking homes begin to date 
earlier than those where a foreign language had 
been used in the preceding generation; that is, 
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TABLE I. CRITICAL RATIOS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN AGES OF INITIAL 
DATING WITH VARIATIONS IN SPECIFIED CONDITIONS* 








Boys GIRLs 


No. 
of 
cases 


No. 
of 


Re- 
a 








SOUTH 
CR 


—1.63 
—3.90 
1.53 
1.97 
—2.54 
—2.11 


WEST 
CR 


1.60 
—1.97 
—2.95 


1.82 
.30 
1.24 


NORTH 
CR 


—2.97 
—3.49 
—4.05 
* 3.17 

3.83 

4.15 
—1.11 
—3.01 


NORTH 
CR 


WEST 
CR 





755 
1090 
593 
751 
1085 
519 
749 
1084 


Parental Home Language: Eng- 16 

lish vs. Foreign 17 
18 
16 
17 
18 
16 
17 


—1.70 
—1.23 
—1.10 
1.87 
1.11 
—1.30 


Parental Education: High School 
or Less vs. Any College Train- 
ing 

Size of Family: One or two Chil- 
dren vs. Three or More 


18 565 


Socio-economic Status: High vs. 16 


Low Status 17 
18 


335 
205 


—2.24 
—1.55 


—2.02 


—3.10 
—1.33 
—3.21 
—3.44 


518 
238 
434 
179 





* Critical ratios are not given if less than 1.00. A negative sign indicates that the second condition is larger than 


the first. 
** Respondent ages in South 15, 16, and 17. 


children from distinctly American homes be- 
gin dating earlier than those from homes of 

arents less completely assimilated. Such a find- 
ing is logical when it is recognized that dating 
is distinctly American, Further, it is reasonable 
to suppose that differences between boys in 
dating behavior will be less marked than differ- 
ences among girls in homes that are not thor- 
oughly assimilated. In other words, recent im- 
migrants are more likely to be strict in their 
control of daughters than of sons. 

Parental education seems to be a factor also, 
particularly among girls, in the age dating be- 
gins. The direction of variation is consistent, 
except among boys of 16 and 18 in North. The 
differences in age of initial dating are signifi- 
cantly large in five out of the nine classifications 
of girls and among all classifications of boys in 
South, and of boys of 18 in West. A tentative 
conclusion, therefore, is that, especially among 
girls, the higher the level of parental education, 
the younger the age dating begins. 

Possibly, also the size of the family from 
which students come—those from homes with 
one or two children in comparison with those 
with three or more—affects the age of initial 
dating, at least of girls. While the direction of 
variation tends to be the same for both sexes, 
only among girls of North and South are differ- 
ences significant statistically. To the extent that 
such incomplete evidence can be taken as sug- 
gestive of a tendency, girls in small families 
tend to begin to date at earlier ages than those 
from families of three or more children. 

Socio-economic status may ponseny affect 
dating age. Logically, it might be expected to 
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do so because the three preceding factors are 
generally associated with social and economic 
position. Unfortunately, the data concerning so- 
cial and economic status are very cna, sa 
limited to one city only. Even here the evidence 
is based on the local report of informed indi- 
viduals of the status of the neighborhoods in 
which high schools are located. In this city, 
North, in spite of such a loose and dubious base ~ 
of differentiation, the data indicate a tendency 
among those in middle and upper class neigh- 
borhoods to begin dating earlier than those 
from lower status areas, The direction of varia- 
tion is consistent for both sexes, but differences 
are significant in only three of the six classifi- 
cations. As with the preceding factors, differ- 
ences are more pronounced among girls than 
among boys. 

Thus the strength of the evidence varies with 
the four conditions discussed in the preceding 
paragraphs. Nevertheless, the interdependence 
of the factors, the consistency of the evidence 
in direction, and the strength of the evidence 
in the first two conditions suggest that further 
inquiry is likely to support the hypothesis that 
these influences are all associated with variation 
in the age dating begins. 

It has been mentioned that no one of the 
three samples can be shown to be fully repre- 
sentative of the classes of the schools furnishing 
returns, much less of all those of dating age in 
the cities involved. Nor can it be maintained 
that the cities studied were necessarily typical of 
the regions in which they are located, though 
initially it was hoped they might be. At best the 
returns are only rough approximations of dating 
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practices of specific school classes of specific 
cities in different sections of the nation. In spite 
of the inadequacies in sampling, there is con- 
siderable probability that the data obtained 
point in the direction that acceptable sampling 
will show. Until further and more reliable evi- 
dence is available, there’ is then a strong “oR 
sumption that reality is being approximated. 

A further difficulty arises in considering 
differences between the cities, differences sug- 
gestive of regional variations. The analysis thus 
far has been of relationships found in each 
sample; no attention has been given to differ- 
ences between samples. Measurement of these 
differences is complicated by the fact that age 
groups in South are not exactly the same as 
those in the other two cities, a fact not so far 
mentioned. 

An explanation for this unforeseen condi- 
tion lies in two incidents, First, six years before 
the gathering of data in South, the conditions 
of admission to the public schools in the city 
were modified and most students were accele- 
rated a half year.5 Second, data were obtained 
in South in November, and in North and West 
in late spring. Since in South, as in most 
schools, the age of admission is related to open- 
ing in September, students responding in this 
area were six or seven months younger th: if 
they had responded in the last months o: -he 
school year. The net effect of these two condi- 
tions is that students in South were at the time 
of responding younger than those in correspond- 
ing grades at the time of investigation in North 
and West. To complicate the situation further 
is the probability that dating practices are re- 
lated in some degree to the grade level of stu- 
dents in school. 

No method of correction for these divergen- 
cies can be fully satisfactory. Therefore, three 
different methods of comparison were used. 
First, students in South were considered a year 
older than they reported, as 16, 17, and 18, and 
the chi-square test was applied to each class of 
each sex of the three samples. By this process 
the samples were found to differ at less than 
the one per cent level in each of the six sex-age 
classifications. Second, students in South re- 
porting ages 16 and 17 were compared with 
those of these ages in the other two areas, Again 
differences were at less than the one per cent 
level in each of the four sex-age classifications. 
Third, comparisons were made between South 
and each of the other cities, both considering stu- 
dents in South a year older than reported and 


5 Letter from the principal, June 12, 1957. 
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also considering them the ages they reported. By 
both methods, differences were in every class- 
ification below the one per cent level. Beyond 
question, South differs statistically from the 
other two samples, unless the divergencies in 
age invalidate the results. Further, comparisons 
between North and West reveal differences 
below the five per cent level of significance in 
at least two of the age groups of each sex. 

In descriptive terms the three samples differ 
in the age dating begins; especially is South 
different from the others in that dating of each 
sex begins early, earlier than in either of the 
other samples. In North, in comparison with 
West, boys begin to date earlier, girls later. 

While regional representativeness of the sam- 
ples cannot be demonstrated, the mF of 
differences found suggests the likelihood of 
regional distinctiveness. 

In summary, then, besides sex and respon- 
dent age, the two factors held constant in all 
comparisons, several other factors seem to affect 
the age dating begins. The evidence supports 
the following hypothetical conclusions: 


1. Children, especially girls, of the more thor- 
oughly assimilated part of the population begin 
dating as a rule earlier than those of more 
recent foreign origin. 

. Similarly, daughters of parents with at least 
some college training tend to begin to date at 
earlier ages than those of parents who have 
a high school education or less. 

. Also, children, especially daughters, that come 
from small families tend to begin dating earlier 
than those from large families. 

. Apparently students from homes of higher 
economic and social status tend to initiate dat- 
ing at earlier ages than those from lower status 
homes. 

. The age of dating seemingly varies from region 
to region; particularly does dating in South 
begin earlier than in either of the other areas. 

. The preceding conclusions emphasize the ap- 
parent fact that the age of dating of girls is 
affected by changed conditions more readily 
than that of boys. 


SOME BEHAVIORAL TRAITS FOUND TO 
VARY WITH DATING AGE 


The behavior of individuals who have be- 
gun to date appears to be related to the age at 
which they began the process. 

First is dating frequency. For simplicity, dis- 
cussion is of those who began to date at the age 
of 13 or less, in comparison with those who be- 
gan at 14 or over. Except for minor irregulari- 
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TABLE II. MEAN AGE OF INITIAL DATING BY SEX, AGE, LEVEL, AND REGION 








Level of Dating 





Region, Sex, 


Number of 
and Ag C 


‘ases No Date 


Playing Field 





Last Month Never Gone 
Steady Steady 


Now Going 
Steady 


Gone 





(1) 


142 
321 
201 


232 
433 
175 


215 
356 
201 


291 
396 
147 


127 
188 
148 


193 
237 
186 


14.1 
14.7 
14.6 


(2) 


14.0 
14.5 
15.0 


14.2 
14.7 
14.7 


(3) (4) 


13.3 
13.6 
14.1 


13.6 
13.9 
14.2 





* Critical ratio between columns (1) and (2) combined in comparison with column (3). Means carried to hun- 


dredths in calculating critical ratios. 


ties, the evidence is equally clear if arranged by 
the specific year at which dating began. 

Without exception, the average frequency of 
dating of those who began dating at 13 or less 
was greater than that of those who began at 
14 or more. In other words, the evidence sup- 
ports the conclusion that the earlier dating be- 
gins the more frequently individuals tend to 
participate in the progress, but the strength of 
the evidence varies by region. In West and 
South, differences are significant in a majority 
of age classifications, while in North they are 
significant at the five per cent level in only two 
of the six sex-age classifications. Particularly 
different are girls; in North none of the age 
groups show significant differences, while in 
each of the other regions significant differences 
are found at all ages. In spite of these irregu- 
larities, the evidence points to the conclusion 
that the earlier dating begins, the more fre- 
quently it tends to occur. 

Another condition that is definitely related to 
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the age dating begins is the level of the process. 
Responses permit the classification of those who 
had dated under four headings or levels: 1) 
those who had dated, but not during the month 
preceding the inquiry; 2) those who were play- 
ing the field and had never gone steady; 3) 
those who were playing the field, but had at 
some previous time gone steady; and, 4) those 
who were going steady. In this order from ~ 
least to most involvement, variation in the age 
of dating might logically be expected either to 
rise or fall progressively. The data are pre- 
sented in Table II. 

Examination of this table shows that the 
large differentiating factor is whether individ- 
uals have or have not gone steady—columns 1 
and 2 in contrast to 3 and 4. Differences be- 
tween these combinations are characteristically 
large and significant. Clearly those who have 
gone or are now going steady began dating much 
earlier than those who have never gone steady. 

The unexpected finding from this table is 
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the break in the direction of variation; those 
who are playing the field now, but have previ- 
ously gone steady, began as a rule to date at 
younger ages than those now going steady. Such 
an anomalous variation in the age of beginning 
to date among those going sandy suggests that 
the ages of beginning to date and of going 
steady are related, but not in the same way in 
all cases. 

Examination of such a relationship is not 
simple. In the first place, it should be remem- 
bered that consideration is necessarily limited 
to those who have gone steady, roughly three- 
quarters of the boys and iess than half of the 
girls. In the second = presentation of the 
ages at which individuals begin two types of 
behavior is complex. The method used was to 
calculate the mean age of beginning to go 
steady for an age class of beginning to date, 
and then subtract the midpoint of the dating 
class from the calculated mean of beginning to 
go steady. For example, in North, boys of 16 
who began to date at 12 or younger had begun 
to go steady on the average at the age of 15.1 
years. Subtracting the — of the dating 
gtoup, 12.5 years, from this mean gives 2.6 
years, the mean period those who began to date 
at 12 had waited before they began to go steady. 
Corresponding calculations were made for each 
age class of those beginning to date from 12 or 
less up to 16 or more. Then to determine sig- 
nificance of differences, comparisons were made 
between those who began to date at 13 or less 
in comparison with those who began at 14 or 
more. In this calculation the original mean ages 
of going steady were used. Since the data are 
invariably consistent in direction and highly sig- 
nificant in every classification, the data are for 
want of space not presented in tabular form. 

The consistency of relationships between the 
age of dating and that of going steady is un- 
usual. With great regularity, the earlier the age 
at which dating begins the longer the delay in 
beginning to go steady. Thus for boys of 17 in 
North, the delay decreases regularly from 2.5 
years when dating started at 12 or younger to 
0.4 year when dating began at 16 or older. 
Variation is regular for each age group of each 
sex. In addition, a minor point is that in each 
sex with each increase in respondent age, the 
delay in going steady becomes greater. Further, 
in all age and sex classes in all three regional 
samples, differences between the age of begin- 
ning to date and the mean age of initially 
going steady are significantly greater among 
those who began to date at 13 or younger than 
among those who began at 14 or older. Beyond 
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any question, in these samples the younger re- 
spondents were when they began to date the 
longer the delay in beginning to go steady. 

For the sake of clarity attention needs to 
be called to the fact that this finding does not 
mean that those who date early start going 
steady at later ages than those who begin late. 
Actually, the reverse is true. What it does mean 
is that early daters have had much more ex- 
perience in dating when they begin to go 
steady. To take a specific example, boys of 
North of 17 who begin to date at 12 or younger, 
began to go steady at 15.0 years, while those who 
begin to date at 16 or older initiated going steady 
at 16.9 years. Thus, those who begin dating ome 
also begin going steady early. On the other hand, 
to follow the same example, boys of 17 in North 
who began dating at twelve or younger had had 
2.5 years of experience in dating before they 
began going steady, while those who began at 
16 or older had dated only 0.4 year before they 
started going steady. 

The inference from such evidence is that 
those who begin to date at a relatively early 
age play the field for a long time and become 
acquainted with a number of members of the 
opposite sex before they initiate going steady. 
The fact that those now playing the field be- 
gan to go steady at younger ages than those 
now going steady is important. It implies that 
those who begin to date early begin to go 
steady at a comparatively early age also. How- 
ever, they revert to playing the field in con- 
siderable proportions. Apparently then, begin- 
ning to date at an early age tends to be asso- 
ciated with dating a variety of individuals, 
with going steady after considerable experi- 
ence in dating, and with breaking off and re- 
turning to playing the field. In contrast, begin- 
ning to date at a relatively late age usually in- 
volves beginning to go steady without dating 
long, presumably with few individuals, and by 
implication becoming emotionally involved. 

Further, the evidence shows rather con- 
vincingly that those who have never gone 
steady begin to date quite late (compare col- 
umns 1 and 2 of Table II with column 3). Pre- 
sumably they will behave like those now going 
steady, a group that also began to date late; 
and they will likewise rush into going steady 
quickly with little dating experience. If going 
steady is assumed to imply greater emotional 
involvement, late daters may therefore be ex- 
pected to become highly emotional without 
much dating experience. Logically, they may 
likewise be expected to rush into marriage rela- 
tively quickly with limited dating acquaintance 
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with members of the opposite sex. If experi- 
ence in paired association with the opposite sex 
means increased ability to judge associates, the 
evidence suggests that late daters are likely to 
rush into marriage with persons they have 
dated for a short period, with persons they do 
not know well enough to judge or size up as 
mates. Unfortunately, very limited data have 
been gathered concerning the relationship be- 
tween the ages of beginning to date and of 
beginning to go steady, and the quickness with 
which marriage occurs.® In the nature of the 
case such evidence could not be obtained in 
these three samples of high school students. 
Actually, the proportion of students who were 
oneied: was very small. With numbers too 
small to give reliable results, the married were 
excluded from analysis. 

From the evidence concerning behavioral dif- 
ferences with variations in the age of initial 
dating, four tentative conclusions may be 
drawn: 


*Lee G. Burchinal, Marriage and Family Living, 20 
(November, 1959), pp. 378-84, presents evidence concerning 
sixty girls who married while in high school. By matching 
these with a corresponding number of unmarried girls he 
shows that the married began to date and to go steady earlier 
than the unmarried, the reverse of that hypothesized above. 
Of course, further research is needed to determine actual 
relationships, but the samples studied offer a plausible ex- 
planation of the differences in findings. Burchinal is not 
sure that high school girls who marry differ from average, 
but he does show that in his sample they are of low socio- 
economic status. Further, roughly two-fifths of them were 
pregnant at the time of marriage, a condition that obviously 
did not characterize the girls who did not marry, Rather 
generally those who marry while in high school are sup- 
posed to be atypical in still other respects. If they are not 
representative, the sixty girls with whom they were matched 
may likewise be presumed to vary from the typical. In con- 
trast, the regional data used in this article approximate 
representativeness of the school population in the three cities 
surveyed. Is it possible that in Burchinal’s study both the 
married and the unmarried, being selected on the same basis 
except for marital state, are exceptional in their dating habits? 
Just why, if they are, is a matter of speculation. One of many 
possibilities is the large proportion of rural girls in his study 
in contrast to the fact that in this present study all the girls 
are urban. Another possibility is the age of the males with 
whom at least the married girls in Burchinal'’s sample con- 
sorted, a point he does not consider. However, he himself 
points out, lowa Farm Science, 12 (June, 1958), p. 13, that 
in school age marriages in Iowa, in 1956, ‘‘as the bride’s 
age decreased, the difference between her age and that of 
her husband increased. For 18-year-old brides, for instance, 
the groom-bride age difference was 3.1 years; for 16-year-old 
brides and their husbands, 4 years; for 14-year-old brides 
and their husbands, 5 years.’’ The same point is shown for 
the United States registration area in 1953, in Paul C. Glick, 
American Families (John Wiley, New York, 1957), pp. 122- 
26. 

In view of these and other possibilities, more definite evi- 
dence is needed before undisputed conclusions can be drawn 
concerning the relation between the age of initial dating and 
that of marriage. 
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1. The earlier dating begins, the more frequently 
it tends to occur. 

. The age dating begins varies among students 
according to previous dating experience: that 
is, those playing the field who have previously 
gone steady began dating early; those who have 
never gone steady and those now going steady, 
began dating relatively late. 

. Attempts to explain the irregularities involved 
in the age dating begins and the level of its 
occurrence led to the finding that the earlier 
dating begins the longer the delay in beginning 
to go steady; or conversely, the later dating be- 
gins the more quickly going steady is started. 

. While early dating and early going steady are 
inter-related, early dating tends to go with rela- 
tively broad and lengthy experience in paired 
sex association before going steady is initiated; 
or conversely, late dating tends to go with a 
relatively short period of dating before going 
steady begins—that is, with comparatively little 
experience in intersex association before going 
steady starts. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the conclusions in the preceding pages, 
those concerning the conditions associated 
with early and late dating, and those just 
reached concerning the age of dating and sub- 
sequent behavior, two distinctive patterns 
emerge. In the nature of the case, these repre- 
sent tendencies to be found more generally 
at the extremes. On the one hand is the first 
pattern, made up of those who are thoroughly 
American, above average in education, with 
small families, and of relatively higher social 
and economic status. Children of this group 
tend to date early and comparatively sip oneal 
ly; and after considerable experience in dating 
they tend to go steady relatively early, but 
revert fairly quickly to playing the field, In- 
deed, of all those surveyed in the three sam- 

les, this group playing the field includes over 

alf of those who have ever gone steady. 

The second pattern is made up of the oppo- 
site extreme: those of more recent foreign 
origin, of lower education, of large families, 
and of lower socio-economic status. Children 
of these families tend to begin to date late, 
and to begin going steady relatively quickly 
without much experience in dating. Further, 
data not presented show that differences in the 
age of individuals paired in dating are con- 
sistently large both among those of lower 


status and among those of lower parental edu- 


cation, both on first and last dates, and that 
these differences are significant among girls in 
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over half the age classes. Unfortunately, these 
data were not classified by the age dating began. 

To the extent that these two patterns of con- 
ditions and modes of behavior ate substanti- 
ated by further inquiry and by evidence con- 
cerning the age of marriage, there will begin 


to appear objective bases of inferences con- 
cerning the effects of variations in the age of 
dating. This study offers hypotheses as to 
what relationships may be found. These hy- 
potheses need to be tested and extended, to dis- 
cover their bearing on the age of marriage. 


Family Religion as a Matrix of 
Personal Growth* 


RABBI SAMUEL GLASNER 
Board of Jewish Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


THERE is in human thinking a tendency 
toward over-simplification, It may be neces- 
saty for economy of thought, but it is never- 
theless ofttimes dangerous or at least mislead- 
ing that we utilize stereotypes, which may be 
useful abstractions, but which bear little rela- 
tionship to any individual reality. An interest- 
ing example is any reference to ‘Religion and 
the Family.” In actuality, there is no such thing 
as “the family,” but rather there are many dif- 
ferent kinds of families. And similarly, there 
is no such thing as “Religion,” but rather many 
different religions. And there are even many 
different values and emphases and points of 
view: within any one religious tradition. Nor 
are these strictures at all intended as idle 
pleasantries or as in any way facetious. They 
are, rather, meant to point up a core problem 
in the relationship between “personal maturity 
and family security.” 

For it is something of a truism in present- 
day psychology that personality is formed in the 
first instance within the womb of family rela- 
tionships. But these relationships vary widely 
between different cultures, sub-cultures and so- 
cial classes. What is not so generally recog- 
nized is that these variations of relationships 
are themselves functions of different religious 
traditions, or are at least profoundly influ- 
enced by the patterns of religious behavior 
within the home. Per contra, these religious 
observances frequently provide symbolic ex- 
pression and hence reinforcement for the fa- 
milial relationships. This paper attempts to 
elaborate somewhat + Bae these processes, The 
specific examples cited will, however, be drawn 
from the Jewish religious tradition, with which 
the author, as a rabbi, is most familiar. 


* Read. before the First International Conference on the 
Family, August 24, 1960. 
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One of the fundamental areas in which the 
tri-partite relationship between religion, family 
life and personality development is evidenced 
is in the valuation which a particular religious 
tradition places upon marriage and family liv- 
ing in general. This in turn must inevitably 
influence profoundly the individual’s self-con- 
cept as this involves his sexual endowment, 
for instance, or his place in the family con- 
stellation, his responsibilities toward other 
members of the family, and the like. 

On the one hand, one may consider the 
patterns of family living and the consequently 
developing personalities of individual family 
members which will be found in a culture 
where the religious tradition places its major 
emphasis on individual salvation divorced from 
family ties. This contrasts sharply with a cul- 
ture (like the Jewish religious culture) in 
which the home is regarded as the basic reli- 
gious institution, and in which an individual is 
taught that he can find completion of his per- 
sonality growth and highest personal fulfill- 
ment (perhaps even immortality) only in mar- 
riage and the continuation of the larger fam- 
ily. It is obvious that attitudes of the former 
type will of necessity weaken the family struc- 
ture and rob it, at least to some degree, of its 
influence upon the individual family member. 
Attitudes of the latter type, on the other hand, 
will add to the prepotency of the family’s in- 
fluence and make for greater personal-social 
stability. 

Thus, in Judaism one finds that the central 
religious institution has always been the home, 
not the synagogue. This goes back to earliest 
biblical times, when the home-altar was vir- 
tually all that was known to our nomadic, 
pastoral ancestors. True enough, when the early 
Israelites settled in Canaan, they adopted vari- 
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ous local shrines from their neighbors, together 
with the agricultural way of life. But even 
many of these shrines took on a familial con- 
nection, as is evidenced, for example, by David 
when he begs leave of Saul, through Jonathan, 
to attend his family’s sacrifices at Bethlehem. 
With the establishment of the central sanctuary 
in Jerusalem it became impossible, obviously, 
for most people to visit the Temple on any 
but very special occasions, The day-to-day prac- 
tice of religion, therefore, had to be carried on 
in the home. And when the Temple in Jeru- 
salem was finally destroyed, in the year 70, the 
Rabbis preached that Judaism could continue 
without the Temple, that every Jewish home is 
to be considered a Temple and the family 
table, an altar of God. True enough, during 
or after the Babylonian Exile, the Synagogue 
had developed as a parallel institution to the 
Temple. But it never, to the present day, 
achieved anything better than third place in 
importance, after the home and the school. It is 
in the heart of the family, therefore, that the 
Jew first learns his religion. And the practice 
of religion is ever thereafter associated in his 
mind with his family life. 

Again, the psychosexual development of an 
individual who is taught by his religion to 
regard celibacy as a supreme ideal will be very 
different indeed from that of one who is taught 
(as in Judaism) that celibacy is a repudiation 
of the Divine Will and that marriage and re- 
production are primary religious responsibili- 
ties, the very first of the Deity’s commandments 
to mankind. The former individual will find 
himself in conflict over his own sexual im- 
pulses. The latter individual will be helped to- 
wards maximal img eam as his sexuality 
is accorded its proper place in his life. 

Turning again to Jewish tradition, one dis- 
covers a broad spectrum of teachings on all the 
various aspects of human sexuality. Jewish 
attitudes range from the most permissive to 
some which are very restrictive, Nevertheless, 
throughout Jewish history, celibacy has been 
condemned as unnatural and morally question- 
able. Even Jewish religious ascetics did not, 
with rare exceptions, refrain from normal mar- 
riage and sex relations. The mystics of the 
Middle Ages taught that wisdom cannot come 
to the virgin and that the Divine Presence is at 
hand when a man and his wife join in sexual 
union. Some of the Rabbis of the Talmud 
proclaimed that “the unmarried man remains 
without good, without helper, without joy, 
without blessing, and without atonement.” To 
this other Rabbis added: ‘He likewise remains 
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without peace and without life.” And there 
was even one Rabbi who proclaimed: “In fact, 
he is not a whole man!” Religious teachings 
such as these cannot but foster a wholesome 
integration of personality through family life. 

Once more, a religious culture which con- 
cerns itself chiefly with the individual may 
thrust that individual forth prematurely upon 
his own resources. The distortions of person- 
ality which are then likely to result need 
no elaboration here. A religion which stresses 
the mutual responsibilities of all the family 
members, on the other hand, provides each of 
them with a great bulwark of personal secur- 
ity. Social scientists interested in problems of 
social disorganization such as crime and ju- 
venile delinquency, alcoholism, divorce, and the 
like, have been impressed with the outstand- 
ing record of Jews in these regards, And 
eventually almost all have hypothesized that 
the reason for this splendid record lies in the 
nature of Jewish family life, which is strongly 
supportive of its members, Recent studies of 
Chinese-American records in relation to social 
disorganization have led to a similar hypothe- 
sis related to the very strong family pattern of 
the Chinese. And conversely, ethnic groups 
which have high rates of disorganization are 
seen to have weak family structures. 

There are numerous other areas of religion, 
however, which are also related to various pat- 
terns of family living and, through these, to 
the structuring of © ferent One rather obvi- 
ous example is the attitude towards certain 
crises of life, such as birth, death, illness, fail- 
ure, and the like. Such crises have, of course, 
a tremendous impact, not only on the indi- 
viduals most immediately involved, but upon 
many others with whom they are in contact. 
For the most part, these crises play themselves 
out on the stage of the family. And different 
religions provide different techniques for deal- 
ing with these crises. In Judaism, there are 
numerous ceremonies relating to birth, for in- 
stance, which take place traditionally in the 
home. Such rites as the circumcision, the Ben 
Zachar (a special party celebrating the birth 
of a male child), the Pidyon Ha-Ben (redemp- 
tion of the first-born) are all associated with 
“gathering of the clan.” Similarly, when death 
comes to any member of the family, mourning 
follows a set traditional pattern, graduated over 
certain fixed periods of time. Thus, for the 
first week of mourning, the entire extended 
family gathers in one home, wherever possible, 
and follows ‘certain ritual patterns, including 
even regular religious services three times daily. 
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It is clear again that each family member must 
derive much support from all of this at a 
time when it is most needful. 

Most religions, similarly, attempt to deal, 
either explicitly or implicitly, with such prob- 
lems as the nature of Man and the purposes 
of human life. These problems are certainly of 
vital concern in —7 organization. But 
their connection with family living is not ob- 
vious, so that one may pass over them hefe. 
Much more closely related to family function- 
ing, though, are the concepts regarding male 
and female sex roles which are to be found 
in many religious traditions, Of course, it is 
difficult to say whether patriarchal or matti- 
archal or egalitarian types of family develop out 
of certain religious teachings about the nature 
of Man and Women or whether these religious 
teachings merely express pre-existent family 
patterns, But surely they at least support one 
another, and both profoundly affect the per- 
sonalities which grow up under these very 
different family structures. 

It is usually taken for granted, even by most 
Jews, that women have occupied an inferior 
position in Jewish religious life. And superfi- 
cially, at least, this is probably true. In actu- 
ality, however, the Jewish religion introduced 
numerous practices designed to enhance the 
status of the Jewish woman. The very Ketubah 
(the Jewish religious marriage contract) in- 
cluded specific provisions to safeguard the 
economic security of the wife. Although ex- 
empt from most of the obligations of the 
synagogue, the Jewish woman was entrusted 
with important responsibilities in regard to 
home religious observances, And countless 
statements in Jewish literature give eloquent ex- 
pression to the great respect accorded the Jew- 
ish wife and mother in actual practice. There 
is, of course, the glorious chapter in Proverbs 
31, exalting the wife and mother. Or, in the 
Talmud we find one of the most famous of the 
Rabbis proclaiming: ““A husband must love his 
wife as much as himself, and he must honor 
her more than himself.” No wonder, then, that 
Jewish girls have generally grown up with a 
deep pride in their femininity, and there has 
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been little of “masculine protest” in traditional 
Jewish life. 

Less obvious are the religious roots in the 
soil of the family for certain other components 
of personality such as the handling of hostil- 
ity, the free and spontaneous expression of 
creative impulses, or even the scientific spirit. 
Nevertheless, each of these and many others 
may be demonstrated to be very effectively fos- 
tered or inhibited by religious forces trans- 
mitted through the family. 

But, as was indicated at the outset and 
also, somewhat less directly, at various points 
throughout this paper, the personality-building 
relationship between religion and the family 
is a reciprocal one. Just as the family provides 
a platform for religious influences to make 
themselves felt, so numerous religious observ- 
ances provide an avenue of anagogic expression 
for familial values. 

Thus, in Judaism, traditional observances of 
the Sabbath and of various other religious holi- 
days have brought the extended family together 
frequently, thereby strengthening the influence of 
the family. And such religious family gather- 
ings, in turn, become a highly meaningful and 
cherished part of the individual family mem- 
ber’s psyche. In these gatherings different mem- 
bers of the family are traditionally given spe- 
cific parts to play. And the assigned tasks 
serve to reinforce the familial and sex roles 
referred to before. Even dietary proscriptions, 
which to an outsider seem to carry only nega- 
tive valence, may come to be quite positively 
and joyously accepted, and may further height- 
en family solidarity. 

It has, then, been demonstrated here that 
family religion is indeed a matrix of personal 
growth. Each point here mentioned could be 
further documented with numerous examples. 
And no doubt the reader will be able to supply 
additional documentation from his own reli- 
gious tradition. One might add, however, that 
it is not only the individual human personality 
which reaches the acme of its development in 
the matrix of the family, but according to Jew- 
ish tradition, in family love God Himself finds 
fulfillment. 
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“The Adults Stood Speechless . . .” 


LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 
Oregon State University 


Two MEMBERS of the editorial staff of Teacher Exchange, 
Mildred Morgan and Lester A. Kirkendall, were privileged to at- 
tend the North American Conference on Church and Family held at 
Green Lake, Wisconsin, April 30-May 5. Evelyn Duvall, another 
member of the editorial staff, was co-chairman of the Conference. 
Held under the auspices of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. and the Canadian Council of Churches, the 
Conference was attended by 532 delegates representing the Pro- 
testant Churches of the United States and Canada. 

The purposes of this conference were likewise deeply important 
to family life teachers. Two of the objectives were to ‘understand 
the social and psychological factors affecting the formation of mar- 
riages and families” and to “develop a Christian ethic of sex be- 
havior” which would “answer persuasively the questions of this 
generation.” 

Our associations at the Conference indicated quite clearly that re- 
ligious workers and other professional persons interested in family 
life education have many aims which are similar. Clearly these 
groups might cooperate much more closely than they have in the 
past, and might give each other strong support in their efforts to 
deal with perplexing, controversial topics. 

Several conditions will need to be met, however, before these 
possibilities are fully realized. First is the need for establishing 
effective communication. Too often efforts to cut across the lines of 
a discipline, as in the case of religious workers and educators, are 
thwarted by confusing theological terminology and educational 
gobbledegook. Communication problems come from both directions, 
but experience at the North American Conference suggests that 
progress in bridging the gap can be made. Members of the separate 
disciplines must say frankly when they are failing to understand 
each other, and: persistently seek a common ground. 

‘Second, effective communication can occur only when the basic 
assumptions upon which our thinking rests have been made explicit. 
Until this happens efforts to communicate will be futile, and people 
will almost certainly find themselves at cross purposes. At the 
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North American Conference this problem was 
attacked by asking the research workers who 
wrote for* and addressed the Conference to 
present those data which they felt had to 
underlie meaningful discussions. This me 
exposed assumptions and gave the conference 
more of a common ground for their delibera- 
tions. This pushing back to basic assumptions 
is much needed in family life education. 

Finally, the thinking thus stimulated needs 
to be focused upon the needs and interests of 
young people and their families. 

One of the major challenges of the confer- 
ence came from the all-too-few youth who were 
in attendance. In the work group to which I 
was assigned was Tom Johnson, a high school 
senior in Decatur, Illinois. At one point 
in the discussion Tom said to the group, “If 
young people are’ to follow the conventional 
sex standards adults need to discuss the issue 
frankly with them, and help them develop a 
clear understanding of the reasons for and 
values of this pattern.” 

* The Conference, in an effort to get to basic facts, pre- 
pared a factbook devoted especially to an examination of the 
social and technological changes which are affecting patterns 
of marriage and family living. This book, Sex Ways—In Fact 
‘ and Faith, published by Association Press, 291 Broadway, 
New York, New York, should be very useful to all family 
life educators. 


I asked, “Tom, how many adults have dis- 
cussed with you in the manner you suggest 
the various questions involved in setting pre- 
marital sex standards and following various 
courses of action?” 

Tom’s answer was, “None.” 

Yet Tom is a member of the National Plan- 
ning Committee for Youth of the United Pres- 
byterian Church. Surely if any youth should 
have had a good opportunity for such dis- 
cussion it is Tom. 

A similar incident occurred in another one 
of the workshops. Here the youth were at- 
tempting to obtain a precise. answer as to the 
rightness or wrongness of certain behavioral 
experiences in terms which they could under- 
stand clearly. In discussing the situation the 
person reporting it commented that on this occa- 
sion ‘‘the adults stood speechless before youth.” 
Whether or not this was a fully accurate state- 
ment, it certainly once more focused on the 
problem quite clearly; namely, the need to 
cross-cut the lines of the various disciplines 
with a language which can convey meaning 
to all, and further, as Tom emphasized, the 
need to use it. Need adults, whether they are 
teachers or religious workers, continue to stand 
“speechless” before youth when the issue is 
one of moral concern? 


THE HUSBAND-FATHER ROLE IN THE FAMILY 


DAVID B. LYNN 
University of Colorado, School of Medicine 


Adolescent boys in family life courses may 
show little understanding of their imminent 
future role as husbands-fathers, beyond the 
obvious function of being bread winners. Fur- 
thermore, the girls may lack a clear concep- 
tion of the man’s role in the family, and the 
teacher herself may be at a loss in defining 
the psychological implications of that role. 
More than these, the school authorities may 
question the importance. of taking the valu- 
able school time of boys for such instruction. 
If these assumptions are true, it should not be 
surprising; our society as a whole fails to ap- 
preciate fully the psychological significance of 
the role of the man in the family. Not only 
does it fail to comprehend that role fully, but 
also the body of knowledge in the behavioral 
sciences concerning the husband-father role is 
much less complete than that for the wife- 
mother. Men, because of the necessity of spend- 
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ing their time as bread winners, are much less 
readily available as research subjects for studies 
concerning the family than are wives and chil- 
dren. However, some indirect evidence con- 
cerning the implications of the place of the 
husband-father in the family is obtained by 
comparing families which have fathers absent 
from home for long periods of time with those 
that have fathers present. 


1 This paper is based largely on the research of this 
writer and a limited number of others concerning father- 
absence. See in particular, George R. Bach, ‘‘Father-Fantasies 
and Father-Typing in Father-Separated Children,’’ Child De- 
velopment, 17 (March-June, 1946), pp. 63-80; David B. 
Lynn and William L. Sawrey, ‘‘The Effects of Father-Absence 
on Norwegian Boys and Girls,"’ Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 59 (September, 1959), pp. 258-62; Robert 
R. Sears, Margaret H. Pintler, and Pauline S. Sears, ‘‘Effect 
of Father Separation on Preschool Children’s Doll Play 
Ageression,’’ Child Development, 17 (December, 1946), pp. 
219-43; and Per O. Tiller, ‘‘Father Absence and Personality 
Development of Children in Sailor Families,’’ Nordisk 
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The purpose of this paper, then is to pro- 
vide the family life tether with thoughts ted 
suggestions which, in discussing the husband- 
father role with adolescent boys and girls, will 
help clarify, enlarge, and deepen their know]- 
edge of that role and the value they attribute 
to it. The problem of providing compensations 
for the absence of the father in broken homes, 
and the question of whether boys as well as 
girls should attend such courses are briefly con- 
sidered. 

In discussing the importance to the family 
of the husband-father, the family life teacher 
can point out that, once the basic needs of 
food and shelter are pore there is evidence 
that the psychological implications of the man’s 
place in the family far outweigh additional eco- 
nomic contributions. 

First, for the wife, the husband may provide 
love, emotional support, and may Be HIS 
There is evidence that where the husband is 
absent women may focus too narrowly on their 
children, to the detriment of their development. 
The evidence suggests that, where the husband 
is absent, the mother may both burden her child 
with adult problems, a at the same time over- 


ge him and encourage his dependence on 
er. Thus, by supplying many of a woman's 
needs, the husband frees her to be a better 
mother. : 

For his daughter, a man is the ee 


of all men. It is largely from her father, as well 
as from her mothef'’s attitudes toward him, that 
the little girl forms the attitudes, feelings, and 
expectations toward men that she later carries 
into marriage. 

The presence of the father seems especially 
important in the development of boys. The man 
of the house is the model of the boy’s future 

tential as a man. The boy in effect says of 

is father, “So that is what it is like to be a 
man.” If there is genuine love, the son will 
learn the subtleties of being a man without any 





Psykologi’s Monograph, Series No. 9, 1958. These data, of 
course, may be contraverted by further research, but the 
writer believes that in view of the ever-present need for 
making choices they offer some leads and point to possibie 
courses of action. 
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special effort from the father. If this be true, 

e father is a better representative of manhood 
if he does not relegate his role to “just being 
a pal” to his son. The father should represent 
the adult male, not the boy’s peer group. If a 
well-meaning man relates to his son exclusively 
as a pal, he is, in so doing, depriving his son 
of the image of the mature, adult man after 
which the boy can strive to model himself. If a 
father fails to represent the mature man, his son 
is “J unlikely to find an‘adequate substitute. 
Usually the boy has plenty of “pals,” but he 
has only one father. 

There is evidence suggesting that, where the 
father is absent the boy (a) is more immature; 
(b) shows poor age-mate adjustment; (c) is 
insecure in his identification with the father, 
and so strives more strongly toward masculine 
identification; (d) lacks the masculine model in 
the home (the father), and hence his masculine 
behavior is largely bravado. 

This writer can offer no easy formula for 
providing compensations for the absence of the 
father in broken homes. Probably all children, 
not just those separated from their fathers, 
would profit by more contact with male teach- 
ers. The From of attracting men to teach 
young children seems difficult, although prior 
to the Civil War period in the United States 
most school teaching was done by men. When 
the schoolmaster went to war, the schoolmistress 
came into being. 

Whether an effort should be made to en- 
courage contact between father-separated chil- 
dren and substitute male adults would depend 
on a number of circumstances surrounding the 
individual situation: (a) the character of the 
man; (b) the genuine feelings of the man and 
child toward each other; (c) the naturalness 
of the circumstances under which the child 
would have contact with him; and (d) the 
particular needs and circumstances of the mother. 

It would seem well worth the valuable school 
time of boys as well as girls to attend family 
life courses which are aimed in part at clarify- 
ing, enlarging, and deepening the knowledge of 
and the value attributed to the husband-father 
role. 
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EVALUATION IN A FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


MARGARET SCHILLING 
Hayward Union High School District 


Since 1948 the Hayward Union High School 
District has provided organized instruction in 
Family Life Education in its high schools. In 
the thirteen years since then the district has 
grown from one high school to eight. In the 
same interval a sequential Family Life program 
has evolved which provides for instructional 
units on the freshman and sophomore levels, a 
semester course on the senior level in Family 
Life Education, and a counseling arrangement 
which permits attention to the personal and 
family problems of individual pupils. The de- 
velopment of the Fey, em provides an inter- 
esting insight into the positive interest and will- 
ingness to participate in educational planning 
that can be created in a community, the impor- 
tance of involving the community in planning a 
Family Life program, and the staff growth 
which occurs as teachers gain experience in such 
a program. 

The students of Hayward Union High 
School, themselves, in the spring of 1947, initi- 
ated action to secure a course in Marriage and 
the Family at the senior level. A majority of 
the faculty members supported the movement 
and after receiving petitions with seven hun- 
dred and fifty student signatures, the principal 
requested the PTA to study the advisability of 
recommending such a course to the Board of 
Trustees. The total community was involved in 
considering the proposal with the result that 
the high school PTA, the District PTA Council, 
and the Ministerial Association passed resolu- 
tions favoring the establishment of a Family 
Living course for seniors, Accepting this as a 
mandate, the Board of Trustees instructed the 
administration to initiate a Family Living 
course, This was done in the spring of 1948. 
The program started with an elective course in 
the social studies department, enrolling high 
school seniors, and taught by a teacher who the 
previous summer had taken the Family Life 
Education training course at Vassar. The class 
was observed continuously throughout the se- 
mestetr by members of the administration and 
the community. The reaction was enthusiastic, 
and in the fall of 1948 the course was estab- 
lished as a required senior subject in the social 
studies curriculum. In establishing the course, the 
goals of the program were defined as follows: 
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1. To aid the student in developing emotional ma- 
turity through: 


Knowledge of self as a complex being in highly 
complex environment. 

Understanding of the social implications of in- 
dividual behavior. 

Awareness of the nature of human relationships. 


2. To aid the student in using his emotional maturity 
to: 

Adjust to and appreciate his present family. 

Prepare for problems of marriage in modern 
society. 

Learn about the growth and development of 
children. 

Re-think, and even rebuild values. 


As the course progressed over the years, two 
kinds of changes occurred. First, the community 
grew rapidly (the high school district growing 
from one to seven high schools in ten years). 
Hayward changed from a sinall agricultural 
town to a decentralized, middle and lower- 
middle-class residential metropolitan area. This 
new population brought different and challeng- 
ing problems, most of them emphasizing an even 
greater need by teen-agers for help in establish- 
ing values and understandings that would en- 
able them to cope with the pressures of a mod- 
ern urban society. 

Second, the objectives of the program 
changed. As Family Living teachers worked with 
their senior students, they recognized that the 
goals of the Family Living course could not be 
realized fully unless there was some kind of or- 
ganized program prior to the senior year to 
help younger pupils build toward the achieve- 
ment of emotional maturity. 

This awareness, plus the feeling that the 
counselors tended to make decisions for stu- 
dents rather than to help them learn to make 
decisions for themselves, prompted the forma- 
tion of a study group in 1952. This group com- 
posed of members of all the subject matter areas 
in the high schools, utilized the consultive serv- 
ices of Dr. Clifford Froehlich of the University 
of California. 

As a result of the work done by this group, 
a course was initiated in the fall of 1954 which 


provided for an eighteen-week orientation to 


self and school. This program was established 
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within the social studies curriculum and was 
offered to all freshmen. It was designed to focus 
the student’s attention upon the need to know 
himself, to understand the environment of 
which he is a part, and, on the basis of this un- 
derstanding and knowledge, to assume responsi- 
bility for his own direction. This course in- 
cluded units on personality development and the 
nature of social relationships. The new offer- 
ing proved so successful that it was adopted as a 
regular part of the curriculum. This meant that 
there was now a semester course (eighteen 
weeks) at the beginning of the freshman year 
and another in the senior year, These two now 
encompassed the various goals which originally 
had been established for the senior Family 
Living course. 

Throughout this period a counseling arrange- 
ment, which is now regarded as an important 
and integral part of the Family Life apt 
was maintained. Each of the social studies 
teachers, who by virtue of being in this depart- 
ment is a teacher of Family Life, is also a coun- 
selor. As the freshmen enter Hayward Union 
High School they are assigned to the various 
social studies teachers as counselees-advisees. 
Each teacher-counselor is provided time within 
her daily schedule to work with her counselees. 
The freshmen who are assigned to a teacher be- 
come her counselees for the remainder of their 
high school career. In other words, the teacher- 
counselor progresses with his group from the 
time they are freshman through their senior 
year. This permits the teacher and the pupils to 
become well acquainted with one another, en- 
ables the teacher to do much personal-family 
counseling with his counselees and to relate 
class discussions and personal needs. Pupils are 
permitted to shift from one counselor to an- 
other only under conditions of definite incom- 
patibility with their counselor. 

An in-service training program directed spe- 
cifically to helping the social studies teachers 
with the Family Life responsibilities met in 
their counseling and class instruction has been 
| maintained as an integral part of the overall 
plan. This program has been in the form of 
week-long workshops, usually held in alternate 
years, and placed just before the fall opening 
of school. Outside instructional help has been 
obtained, and new teachers in particular have 
been expected to attend the workshop. Credits 
toward advancement on the salary schedule 
have been offered for attendance at the work- 
shops. They have been considered an important 
aid to the teachers, 

During the school years 1958-60, another 
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evaluation of the program was made and the fol- 
lowing conclusions were reached: 


1. Work with students must be continued through 
the sophomore and junior years, rather than 
being confined to the freshman and senior years, 
if they are to receive adequate help in becom- 
ing self-directive young adults. The counseling 
arrangement is to be maintained and directed 
to the achievement of this goal. 

. The eighteen weeks on the freshman level is 
too long a period of time to spend at this 
particular age level. Many of the students are 
not ready for some of the material being 
covered, and the course has presented teaching 
problems which are especially difficult for new 
teachers having their first teaching experience. 
(It should be noted that with the growth of the 
district it has been impossible always to have 
experienced teachers for the course.) 

. The sophomore year has been identified as a 
particularly critical year in the emotional growth 
cycle of the students, and it is felt that some 
specialized attention should be given at. this 
time toward helping them solve the many 
emotional conflicts they are experiencing. 


Based upon these facts the evaluation group 
recommended that the eighteen-week freshman 
orientation course be cut to a six-week orienta- 
tion course, with the instruction at this level 
limited to an introduction to the concepts of 
personality development and knowledge of self. 

It further recommended that a six-week guid- 
ance unit be added to the social studies curricu- 
lum at the beginning of the sophomore year. 
This unit is to be devoted to a more extensive 
examination of the physical and emotional 
growth the students are experiencing, the na- 
ture of their relationships with peers and adults, 
and the implications that these factors have for 
their immediate life and for future plans. 

These recommendations were adopted for the 
school year, 1960-61; it is too early to evaluate 
them adequately. At present a teacher's com- 
mittee is reviewing alk revising the study guide 
for the senior Family Living program, and an- 
other committee is reviewing the entire four- 
year, required social studies curriculum. 

The thirteen years of our Family Life pro- 
gram have been eventful ones. In 1950 the pro- 
gtam underwent a “yellow journalistic’ attack 
by a local newspaper. Apparently the editor 
was seeking to build circulation, and so he initi- 
ated a crusade against the “teaching of sex” in 
the schools. Community understanding and 
support were the key to meeting this attack suc- 
cessfully. With a constantly growing and chang- 
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ing community there have been more and more 
problems of keeping the public informed about 
the Family Life curriculum and its objectives. 
At present the nation-wide attack on “life ad- 
justment”’ courses is being reflected in the com- 
munity. There is, however, firm administrative 


support for the program, and it is felt that a 
combination of continuous evaluation, willing- 
ness to revise the program to meet the changing 
needs, and a vigorous effort to keep the com- 
munity rae SP and involved will ensure the 
continuance of the program. 


FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION SURVEY* 


REUBEN H. BEHLMER 
Arsenal Technical High School 


Family Living as taught at Arsenal Technical 
High School is a one-semester elective course 
for seniors. It was first offered in the fall of 
1947, and from that time until the present, over 
5,500 students have elected the course. Over the 
fourteen years from 55 per cent to 70 per cent 
of each senior class has chosen to take Family 
Living. 

In order to determine the value of the course 
to those who have taken it and to develop ideas 
for the improvement of instruction, it was de- 
cided to ask those graduates who took Family 
Living between 1951 and 1957 their reaction to 
it. Most of these graduates are married and have 
had the opportunity to test and judge the educa- 
tion they received in Family Living. Accord- 
ingly, in June, 1960, questionnaires were sent 
to 950 graduates of Arsenal Technical High 
School who had taken the course. Question- 
naires were returned by 394 of the graduates. 
Many of the non-respondents could not be lo- 
cated and so did not receive the questionnaire. 

The questionnaire contained five questions on 
which the graduates were asked to indicate (a) 
whether they had found the course useless, of 
some use, or highly useful; (>) whether they 
used the information infrequently, occasionally, 
or regularly; (c) whether the information in 
the course came too early, at approximately the 
right time, or too late; (d) whether they would 
likely have received the information elsewhere ; 
(e) and whether they would recommend a con- 
tinuance of the course. They were also asked to 
rate in the order of their importance the help- 
fulness of the subject matter areas covered in 
the course. 

The following areas were the ones rated and 
are here listed in their order of importance, ac- 
cording to the number of first choice rankings: 
1. Understanding Your Family, 2. Sex Educa- 


* Adapted and excerpted from ‘‘Family Life Education 
Survey,’’ published in 1961 by Indiana State Board of Health. 
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tion, 3. Qualities to Consider in a Marriage 
Partner, 4. Interchange of Ideas in Class Dis- 
cussion, 5. Dating, 6. Love, 7. Movies, 8. What 
it Means to be a Parent, 9. Money, 10. Engage- 
ment, 11. Crises, 12. Divorce. The last three 
received no first choice rankings. 

No personal written comments were re- 
quested on the questionnaire; however, 18.8 
per cent of the graduates did write in comments. 

The most important findings on the question- 
naires are: 

1. Of the graduates who elected Family Liv- 
ing, 2.5 per cent indicated the course was of 
no use to them; 48.3 per cent said it was highly 
useful in their everyday living. 

2. Of the graduates who elected Family 
Living, 40.2 per cent said the information they 
received in class was regularly applied in their 
life. 

3. 67.6 per cent of the graduates indicated 
the information they received in Family Living 
would not have been received by them from any. 
other source. The 32.4 per cent who indicated 
they would have received information from 
other sources said the information they did re- 
ceive outside of school was frequently inac- 
curate and not well presented. 

4. The senior year is the right time to offer 
the course according to 86.4 per cent of the re- 
spondents. However, many commented that 
some of the subject matter given in the course 
should come in the freshman year. The subjects 
most referred to were dating and some phases 
of sex education. The senior year is a bit late 
for establishing values and attitudes about sex 
that should have been established at the time 
interest is beginning in dating and sex. 

5. An overwhelming 98.2 per cent of the 
graduates said the course should be continued 
in the school curriculum. Such expressions as 
“definitely” and “absolutely” were frequently 
given. 

6. When all twelve subjects taught in the 
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course are considered on a first choice basis, 
“Understanding Yourself and Your Family” 
ranks first with 30.9 per cent; ‘Sex Education,” 
second with 22.6 per cent; and “Qualities to 
Consider in A Marital Partner,” third with 19.4 
per cent. These three garnered 72.9 per cent 
of all first choices. However, when the base is 
broadened to combine the first, second, and 
third rank of each subject, the picture changes. 
“Sex Education” then ranks first with 55.0 per 
cent. “Qualities to Consider in a Marriage 
Partnet’’ is a close second with 54.1 per cent. 

The study has also led us to some general 
observations. First, is the marked evidence of 
need for a good sex education. 

The majority of high school students lack the 
fundamentals of good sex education. They lack 
knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of 
the reproductive system. But more important, 
they have not been given the attitudes and con- 
cepts about: sex to place it in the right perspec- 
tive. Sex education is still dismissed, in all too 
many homes, as a strictly “taboo” matter. Some 
parents seem to feel that somehow, somewhere, 
this phase of their children’s education will 
automatically take care of itself. As if by the 
magic of soap powders, everything in the 
“wash” will ‘‘come out clean.” 

Churches and: social agencies are becoming 
more conscious of their responsibility in this 
area of education. The school, however, is in 
the unique position of being able to reach all 
people and present education by trained teach- 
ers in the proper climate for good learning. 

The school is the major agency for augment- 
ing home instruction, but there must be a united 
front among all disciplines striving to give chil- 
dren and young adults the kind of ibottiion 
and concepts concerning sex which are scientifi- 
cally correct, wholesome in outlook, and in ac- 
cord with religious teachings and social stand- 
ards. There is no such thing as NO sex educa- 
tion. The question is, what kind will it be? 

Even though 86.4 per cent of the graduates 
said the senior year was the best time for offer- 
ing the course, this placement does have some 
disadvantages: 


a. Students who quit school when they reach six- 
teen years of age do not have the opportunity 
to receive the kind of education offered by 
Family Living. These students are in special 
need of this kind of guidance and help. 

. This study shows that some of the topics in- 
cluded in the course would be better timed and 
come at a student age when they would be 
more effective, if presented at the freshman 
level. Boy-girl relationships is one such topic. 
Girls begin dating in junior high school, while 
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boys begin to show interest in the freshman 
year. Boys and girls of this age want inde- 
pendence and the feeling of maturity that dat- 
ing gives them. They have, however, not 
reached the stage of social development es- 
sential for the maturity of judgment needed in 
dating and interpersonal relationships. The 
problem is not lack of consciousness on the 
part of the school that young people need some 
positive guidance. It is one of difficulty in 
finding a place in the curriculum where this 
help can be given in a natural situation with- 
out consuming more time than necessary. A 
possible solution is to utilize the framework 
of Physical Education. This subject is required 
of all freshman boys and girls and most teach- 
ers teaching this subject are reasonably well 
trained and receptive to this type of education. 
The difficulty lies in fitting this into an activi- 
ties program already suffering from a lack of 
time. The question to be answered is: What is 
most important for the total good of the in- 
dividual ? 


The results of this survey indicate that a re- 
evaluation of some of the subjects taught in this 
course is in order. The subjects which received 
the lowest ranking are movies, engagement, 
crises and divorce. It is not assumed that all 
subjects would or should have equal ranking— 
but it is interesting to speculate as to the reason 
for their ranking. 


a. Movies. The latest and best movies available 
are shown. At the time of the showing, movies 
serve an immediate purpose; but details of the 
movies are soon forgotten and what is retained 
becomes a part of that elusive thing called 
“general education.” 

. Engagement. The low ranking of engagement 
is not easily explained. However, classes are 
50 per cent boys, and to them engagement is 
of no immediate concern. And though for some 
girls engagement is already a reality, for the 
majority of them, college or a job makes en- 
gagement something for the future. 

. Crises. The study of crises involves such things 
as adjustment to divorce, desertion, financial 
troubles, or death in the home. Parents of 
students in the Family Living classes are not 
yet at an age to have experienced many crises 
in their lives. The immediate need for solu- 
tions in this area is not apparent to the high 
school age group. 

. Divorce. The low rating of this subject might 
be due to lack of emphasis on it by teachers, 
and to the fact that it is one of the last sub- 
jects discussed before the close of the semester. 
The number of students in the Family Living 
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classes who have experienced divorce in their 
homes ranges between 20 and 25 per cent. The 
last week of a semester is not the most favor- 
able time for learning. This is especially true 
in the spring semester when seniors are en- 
grossed with the excitement of and preparations 
for graduation aad the school functions which 
go with it. Such an important subject as di- 
vorce should be scheduled earlier in the semes- 
ter when more time can be devoted to it. 


We feel this survey has been most helpful to 
us in confirming our faith in what we are doing. 
Apparently Family Living is the kind of an edu- 
cation offering which helps youth meet the prob- 
lems of establishing and maintaining a success- 
ful home. It gives support to school administra- 
tors who wish to retain or add to the school cur- 
riculum a subject that is not simply an educa- 
tional frill. With the backing of this survey, we 
face the future optimistically. 4 


New Materials 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES FOR FAMILY LIFE TEACHERS 


Bibliographical listings of books and materials 
can be valuable time savers, especially when pre- 
pared by those who know the field. This listing 
provides several good bibliographies. Your li- 
brarian can help you obtain these source ma- 
terials. 


1. Family Life References (1960-61)—Anno- 
tated bibliography with general and technical 
references to books, pamphlets, films, and bibli- 
ographies. Groupings include Parent-Child Re- 
lationships, Sex Education, Looking Toward 
Marriage, Family Relations, The Middle and 
Later Years. Order from Utah Council on Fam- 
ily Relations, Department of Family Living and 
Child Development, Utah State University, 
Logan, Utah. 50 cents. Also included will be A 
Selected Reading List for Children and Young 
People from Primary Grades Through Senior 
High. Bibliographical headings are: Community 
Life, Family Relations, and Intercultural/Inter- 
national Understanding. 


2. Child development teachers will find the 
following sources useful. 

Good Books for Children: Mary K. Eakin, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press (1959) 

A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Reading: Nan 
Larrick, Pocket Books (1958). Cloth ect 
Doubleday and Co. Inc., Garden City, New 
York (1958) 

Values Resources Guide: Mate Grays Hunt, 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, Oneonta, New York (1958) 


3. Family Life, Literature and Films—A 1960 
annotated bibliography with recommended 
books, bulletins, films, materials for discussion 
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leaders and possible text books. Entries grouped 
under: Adolescence, Looking Toward Marriage, 
Married Living, Parent-Child Relationships, Sex 
Education, Older Family Members. Minnesota 
Council on Family Life, 1219 University Ave- 
nue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. $1.00 


4. Selected Books of the Year (1960)—for 
children, about children, parents and family life. 
Child Study Association of America, 9 East 89 
St., New York 28, New York. 50 cents. 


5. The Adolescent Through Fiction, A Psycho- 
logical Approach by Norman Kiell. Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 227 West 13th St., 
New York 11, New York. 1959. 354 p. $5.00 


6. List of Films on Family Relations and Child 
Development; Revised 1960. American Home 
Economics Association, 1600 20th Street, N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C. 50 cents. 


7. Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral 
Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland, prepares both fic- 
tional and non-fictional reading Fists on many 
topics. Some are free, others bear small charges. 
Write for the overall list of book lists and se- 
lect from it. 


TEACHER'S KIT, Revised. Includes an assort- 
ment of excellent materials chosen to help the 
junior and senior high school Family Life 
teacher plan for and teach her classes. The ma- 
terial contains background information, gives 
suggestions for implementing a program, out- 
lines lesson plans, and lists valuable film and 
text sources. $5.00 from the National Council 
on Family Relations, 1219 University Avenue, 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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Abstracts 


LEE G. BURCHINAL, Department Editor 
Iowa State University 


Assisted by: WILBUR BOCK, PERRY JACOBSON, DAVID HOLLAND, and 
IRVIN DORESS 


GENERAL 


Blair, Thomas Lucian (State University of New 
York), “Socialization, Social Status and the Family 
Life Educator in Urban Public Agencies,” The 
American Catholic Sociological Review, 21 (Fall, 
1960), pp. 208-12. 

The author of this article briefly traces the develop- 
ment of the concept of socialization and summarizes 
some of the research dealing with class differences 
in approaches to the socialization of the child. The 
implications of these differences for family life edu- 
cators are discussed. Suggestions are made that their 
approach to their clients would be improved if these 
personnel continued their education beyond job re- 
quirements; utilized concepts and techniques of many 
disciplines; re-examined their own personal interests 
and institutional goals; modified culturally-biased diag- 
nostic techniques; knew more about the communities 
in which their clients live; attempted some systematic 
research with clients; and periodically evaluated the 
effects of their work. 


Curtis, Joseph E. (Community Recreation, White 
Plains, New York), “Let's De-Sophisticate,” Youth 
Leaders Digest, 23 (November, 1960), pp. 75-77. 
This article is a plea to professional recreational 

leaders to drop the artificiality of Madison Avenue 
nylon, neon and chrome from youth programs and 
to stress instead, “the simpler, less expensive and 
more basic types of activities such as hiking, running 
events, bicycling, throwing, community singing, act- 
ing, square dancing, constructing, simple camping and 
swimming... .” 

The author urges us to desophisticate. Keep en- 
thusiasm high, stimulating people to participate, not 
watch, but “stress more of the wholesome and less 
of the gaudy and flashy program ideas.” The efforts 
to make men and women out of youngsters too soon 
by means of heavy emphasis on social and ballroom 
dancing at the ages of nine through twelve are cited 
as one specific demonstration of this salute to “gla- 
mour.” Many recreation departments, it is charged, 
have aided and abetted the movement to make our 
youngsters old before their time. : 

Continuation of mechanization and glamorization 
of indoor and outdoor recreation activities is criticized, 
even in this “‘jet-atomic-rocket age.” The author be- 
lieves that “even on the moon there'll be room for 
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a square dance, a minstrel show, a volleyball game 
and other ‘old-fashioned’ leisure time diversions.” 


Mace, David R. (School of Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania), “Report on Soviet Marriage,” Mar- 
riage Guidance, 5 (November, 1960), pp. 347-49. 
A brief summary of facts about marriage and di- 

vorce and the Soviet attitude toward marriage guid- 
ance is provided by Mace in this article. For about 
four-and-one-half weeks the Mace’s lived in Soviet 
family tourist camps, mingled freely and informally 
with Soviet families, traveled freely in Russia, suc- 
cessfully initiated direct contacts with Soviet mar- 
riage and family authorities and observed at close 
hand Russian family service institutions. 

Attitudes toward marriage in Russia and the 

Ukraine are emphatically Western, not Eastern. ‘The 
Russians believe in love and romance, and choose 
their marriage partners on this basis; though with a 
more discerning eye for practical considerations than 
is customary among our modern youth. Sex morality 
appears stricter than in the West. Compared with our 
standards, prostitution is virtually nonexistent, pre- 
marital relations are not common and adultery is 
fare.” 
“The marriage ceremony as conducted at the Reg- 
ister’s Office has been sadly lacking in dignity and 
ig, al but recently campaigns have been started 
to fnake \/eddings more solemn and impressive af- 
fairs. These efforts center around the development of 
state-sponsored Wedding Palaces. 

Almost every Soviet family is a two income family. 
A woman who is only a housewife is not respected. 
Despite some differences in the degree of close inter- 
dependence in the family, the Russian family being 
far less so than Western families, patterns of marital 
conflict appear tu be very similar te our own. 

In the Soviet, there is only one ground for divorce 
—"“proof that the marriage is irreparably broken.” 
The couple seeking a divorce must appear before 
two courts. The first is the People’s Court which con- 
ducts an investigation of the marriage to assess the 
possibility of reconciliation. If this court decides 
there is no basis for reconciliation, the couple may 
proceed to the City or Regional Court, which has the 
power to gra’ Civorce. Apparently the Soviets have 
built up strong public opinion against divorce in re- . 
cent years. However, Mace’s impression is that the 
reconciliation procedures are not working well. 
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Counseling facilities appear to be totally lacking. 
Mace found it startling to be in a situation “where 
Freudian concepts have been totally rejected, and 
where there is not a single psychotherapist, social 
worker, or counselor as we understand these func- 
tions.” Soviet psychology is based on Pavlov’s condi- 
tioned reflexes. If persons have problems, it is not 
because of personal conflict, but because of an im- 
perfect environment which fails to produce the right 
stimuli for proper cultural behavior. 

The Soviets are very active in marriage education, 
but “it is all didactic courses of lectures, with the 
theme expounded and questions answered, in a closed 
ideological framework.” Heri 

The article was concluded with a short note bal- 
ancing some of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
Soviet family system against our own. 


Carter, Hugh (National Office of Vital Statistics), 
“Plans for Improved Statistics on Family Forma- 
tion and Dissolution in the United States,” Social 
Forces, 39 (December, 1960), pp. 163-68. 

This article discusses plans for improved methods 
of collection and reporting of statistics concerning 
the formation and dissolution of families. 

Statistics regarding the formation and dissolution of 
families in the United States have been improving in 
coverage and reliability. Further steps are now being 
taken to remove three kinds of current major defects 
in these statistics: (1) lack of national coverage, 


(2) variations among different items in extent of 


coverage, and (3) inadequacies in detail and com- 
prehensiveness of data reporting. Registration areas 
have been established for which states are eligible if 
they maintain modern control files of marriage and 
divorce records with essential information for basic 
tables, if all local areas report data regularly to the 
state office, and if testing of registration for complete- 
ness and accuracy is conducted jointly by the state 
and NOVS. 

The NOVS has conducted surveys of users and 
potential users of marriage and divorce statistics in 
government, business and universities. These surveys 
have indicated a widespread demand, both among 
professional researchers and other users, for nation- 
wide statistics and for much more adequate demo- 
graphic and socio-economic information about persons 
who marty or divorce. 

A new program involving continuing collection of 
samples of marriage and divorce transcripts from 
Registration Area States, and, at least during 1960, 
from all other states, is now under way. It is timed 
to provide nationwide estimates of marriages and 
divorces for the dicennial census year 1960 and to 
give the users more meaningful data. Beginning with 
1960, samples of the marriage and divorce statistical 
records will be obtained from the states and tabu- 
lated by the NOVS. Also, in 1960, a county sample 
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of records will be obtained from local officials to aid 
in preparing national data. This replaces the former 
system of obtaining tables from state offices for con- 
solidation into national totals. 


Bowman, Karl M., Bernice Engle and Marjorie 
Mergener (University of California, San Francisco 
Medical Center), ‘Psychiatric and Medicolegal Im- 
plications of Genetic and Endocrinologic Research 
in Sex Determination,” The American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 117 (December, 1960), pp. 481-89. 

In the last three years a breakthrough in genetics 
and sex determination has greatly effected our under- 
standing of and ways of treating a number of psy- 
chiatric conditions associated with psycho-sexual de- 
velopment. The new knowledge is based upon the 
discovery that man has only 46 instead of 48 chromo- 
somes and these can be determined only when the 
cell is dividing into two daughter cells. The fact that 
the sex of the newborn child is normally determined 
by the father and not by the mother is important to 
psychiatry because the common misunderstanding has 
resulted in many women being blamed for bearing 
only girls. 

The problem of determining the sex of the new- 
born child is quite easy in the vast majority of cases. 
In a few cases differentiation is not easy and mistakes 
are made. The article is devoted to a detailed and 
technical discussion of sex determination and treat- 
ment of pseudo-hermaphroditism and true hermaph- 
roditism. 

Basic concepts are necessary for understanding these 
problems. No individual is completely masculine or 
feminine. Anotomically, physiologically and psycho- 
logically every individual contains elements of both 
sexes. The normal individual develops sex ‘organs of 
his own and suppresses the development of the sex 
organs of the opposite sex, although the residues of 
these underdeveloped parts remain in his body. Or- 
dinarily all of this is determined by genetic factors. 
However, hereditary factors or conditions in the 
mother may adversely effect the developing fetus. 
While the genetic sex of the individual is determined 
at conception, factors may occur before or after birth 
which modify his sexual development. A detailed dis- 
cussion of twelve possible variations of sex chromo- 
somes and legal implications of various types is pre- 
sented. 

Findings are summarized which appear to indicate 
“that chromosomal factors play little part, certainly 
in transvestism and homosexuality, and the nuclear 
sex is not at variance with the anatomical sex in the 
vast majority of instances. .. .” 

The concluding portion of the article is devoted 
to a review of research related to which sex a pseudo- 
hermaphrodite should be assigned. Various criteria 
and suggestions based on research are provided. 

In the opinion of the writers, no laws should be 
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passed requiring the sex determination of a pseudo 
or true hermaphrodite. “In the case of a yovng child, 
the physician should decide on the basis of medical 
knowledge and the family’s wishes; the patient him- 
self should be consulted if he is old enough. It is 
better to leave the law books uncluttered with specific 
statutes and to leave room for the use of medical 
advances and the physician’s judgment.” 
Twenty-nine references accompany this article. 


Koya, Yoshio, “Economic Impact of Instruction in 
Family Planning,” 7 (December, 1960), Eugenics 
Quarterly, pp. 212-16. 

The object of the family-planning movement in 
Japan is not only to regulate the number of children 
born, but also to promote the welfare and prosperity 
of those families induced to cooperate in the program. 

The Japanese National Railway has instructed 
65,000 families in family planning since 1956. The 
results of: individual instruction given 4,294 families 
from 1956-1958 were analyzed. 

The results show not only a significant decrease in 
the birth rate and the number of planned abortions, 
but also a definite alleviation of the monetary burden 
of the JNR employees. Such results and their impli- 
cations have great significance for the Japanese family 
system. 3 


Reichert, Anita (American Home Economics Associa- 
tion), “The Home Maker as Employed Worker,” 
Journal of Home Economics, 53 (January, 1961), 
pp. 18-22. 

This article presents a review of “what we know 
about women working—to recall some of the major 
studies and figures and relate them to our work with 
young people and families.” The article is organized 
around a review of trends and predictions of partici- 
pation of women in the labor force, the kinds of work 
women customarily ‘enter, family characteristics of 
married women who are employed, characteristics of 
part-time employment and how well the children of 
employed mothers fare. The recommendations of the 
White House Conference on Children and Youth 
pertaining to the care of the children of employed 
mothers are cited. 


Mehlman, Benjamin (Kent State University), ‘Love 
as the Measure of Man,” Mental Hygiene, 45 (Janu- 
ary, 1961), pp. 84-88. 

This article considered various approaches to the 
problem of mental health and, noting that none of 
these defined mental health in truly affirmative terms, 
offered an alternative approach which defined the 
psychologically healthy individual as that person who 
was capable of love. 

The author pointed out that love was not synony- 
mous with romantic love, sacrificial love, sex, nor 
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gratification of needs. He suggested that love was a 
specific manner of relating to others that involved 
taking from others without draining or depleting 
them and giving to others without overwhelming or 
obligating them. It occurred in people who were not 
alienated from themselves, in those whose image of 
themselves was not seriously discrepant from what 
they truly were. In relating to the others, love would 
be associated with a number of different character- 
istics: (1) respect for self and other, (2) respon- 
sibility, (3) ability to be alone, and (4) other char- 


acteristics such as spontaneity, creativity, existential 


‘diving, trust of self, integrity, being moral without 


being moralistic and realization of one’s potential. 

The author noted that in American culture, in a 
mercantile age where deception abounded, alienation 
from self and others was particularly likely. He sug- 
gested that in such an age of deception the antidote 
was candor. 


McDowell, John (Boston University), “What do 
Children and Families Tell us Today?” Child 
Welfare, 60 (January, 1961), pp. 12-15. 

In this article the author traces changing American 
family patterns from the institutional to the do- 
mestic and finally to the atomistic family, using case 
histories. The predictions of Carle Zimmerman con- 
cerning the fate of the American family are noted, 
along with the opposing viewpoint of Joseph Folsom. 

The transfer of the functions of the family to other 
institutions such as the school and church is traced 
and the effects of mobility upon the modern family 
are considered. 

While countering Zimmerman’s pessimistic predic- 
tions, the author closes with a plea for the rejuvena- 
tion of the domestic family which appears to be in 
agreement with Zimmerman’s recommendation for the 
avoidance of family disintegration. 


Burchinal, Lee G. (Iowa State University), ‘Can 
Teen-agers Make a Go of Marriage,” The Parent 
Teacher Association Magazine, 55 (February, 
1961), pp. 4-7. 

The bulk of this article represents an attempt to 
document one generalization: namely, that “‘mar- 
riages of teen-agers, especially 16 or 17 year old 
girls, are more hazardous than marriages of persons 
in their 20's.” Studies of the relations between di- 
vorce rates, marital happiness test scores and self as- 
sessed marital happiness ratings, are used to document 
this generalization. 

Problems which married teen-agers must face, such 
as frequently being handicapped with a short or non- 
existent courtship and inadequate tests of love before 
marriage, low or nonexistent incomes, assumption of 
parental roles within a short time after marriage, 
confusion over values and motivations related to mar- 
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riage, and the realization that aspirations related to 
education will be frustrated, are discussed as some 
of the conditions behind the apparent greater tensions 
and difficulties reflected in the higher divorce rates 
and lower happiness rating of many couples who 
marry at early ages. It is suggested that joint ages of 
the couple are important in determining probable 
marriage success, not just the age of one spouse, 
usually the wife, who was of high school age at the 
time of marriage. 

The article concludes with some suggestions for 
parents, schools and PTA organizations in helping 
young people prepare for marriage. ‘Family life 
specialists agree that if preparation for marriage and 
family life is provided our youth at home, through 
individual counseling, and in the schools, through 
courses, two results can be anticipated: There will be 
fewer early marriages, and young people will be 
better prepared for marriage, whether they marry 
before 20 or after.” 


RESEARCH 


Schellenberg, James A. (Western Michigan Univer- 
sity), “Homogamy in Personal Values and the 
‘Field of Eligibles’,” Social Forces, 39 (December, 
1960), pp. 157-62. 

This study focused on the question: “Does homog- 
amy, particularly in dominant interests and values, 
exert a decisive force in personal attraction toward a 
prospective mate, or is it chiefly a residual effort of 
broader social categories?” 

The principal subjects used in the study were 64 
married couples and 36 pre-married couples, 18 of 
whom were “engaged” and 18 of whom were “going 
steady.” In all cases at least one member of the 
couple was a student at the University of Kansas. In 
addition, 80 other persons who were not necessarily 
members of a couple were artificially matched on the 
bases of social characteristics; e.g., religion, type of 
father’s occupation, type of home community, and 
age. Seventy-nine artificial couples were created by 
matching. 

The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values was 
used to measure dominant personal values. The meas- 
ure of homogamy was a “convergence score,” the 
extent to which the personal values of the two mem- 
bers of a couple were similar. Mean comparisons 
were made among the three groups: (1) married 
couples, (2) pre-married couples and (3) artificial 
couples. 

The findings indicated that mean scores were 
higher for the natural couples than for the artificial 
couples. Thus, the results differed significantly from 
chance. Even the artificially matched couples showed 
more convergence than could be expected on a chance 
basis. The author concluded that a substantial part 
of homogamy could therefore be explained on the 
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basis of social background factors controlled in the 
artificial matchings. 

It was noted, however, that a considerable amount 
of homogamy was left unexplained by controlling for 
such background characteristics, because the con- 
vergence scores of both the married and the pre- 
married groups of natural couples were significantly 
above those of the artificially matched couples. 

Limitations concerning the accuracy with which the 
artificial couples were matched were discussed, and 
the theoretical significance of the present findings 
was noted. 


Schnepp, Gerald J. (St. Mary’s University), ‘Survey 
of Going Steady and Other Dating Practices,” The 
American Catholic Sociological Review, 21 (Fall, 
1960), pp. 238-50. 

This study addresses itself to several questions in 
the area of steady dating. How extensive is the prac- 
tice of going steady? At what age do young people 
have their first date? What is the attitude of parents 
toward going steady? How frequently do young 
people date? At what age do they expect to get en- 
gaged? 

The sample included 14,552 youngsters in their 
middle teens, most of whom have had a Catholic edu- 
cation, and whose nationality backgrounds stem from 
nationalities traditionally considered Catholic. More 
or less equal numbers were drawn from each of the 
four census areas in the United States for this sample. 

Since 82.2 per cent of the sample were not going 
steady, the author concludes that the frequency of 
steady dating has not increased appreciably since an 
earlier survey done in 1954. It was found that the 
duration of steady dating relationships increased as 
age increased, particularly among the girls in the 
sample. Similarly, parental disapproval of steady dat- 
ing diminished as the age of the child increased, 
though parents were more rigid in their attitudes 
against the steady dating of their daughters. Some 
evidence was found indicating that the age at first 
date is decreasing slightly. Dating frequencies in the 
South and West were higher than in the North, East 
and North Central areas. When asked about planned 
age at engagement, girls were more definite in their 
responses than boys. 

The author concludes that the present study fails 
to indicate that going steady is a serious social prob- 
lem in the group sampled. 


Nimkoff, M. F., and Russell Middleton (Florida State 
University), “Types of Family and Types of Econ- 
omy,” The American Journal of Sociology, 46 
(November, 1960), pp. 215-25. 

An analysis of 549 cultures included in Murdock’s 

“World Ethnographic Sample” was made to deter- 

mine the relationship between type of family system 
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and the economic system of the society. Family type 
is influenced by the major type of subsistence. This 
includes the food supply, demand for family labor, 
physical mobility and property. The independent 
family is associated with hunting and gathering cul- 
tures; whereas the extended family is associated with 
cultures in which fishing or agriculture is dominant. 
The independent family is associated with the indus- 
trial society. Deviant family types are analyzed. 


Gray, Horace (Mental Hygiene Clinic, Santa Barbara, 
California), “Marriage and Premarital Conception,” 
The Journal of Psychology, 50 (1960), pp. 383-97. 
The record linkage technique was employed to 

study the interval between marriage license date and 

date of the first-born child among all marriages 
conducted during a twenty-six month period in 

a California County. During the study period, 907 

brides, 40 per cent of the total number, were under 

twenty-one. Various license record data are reported 
for this population. Ages of brides ranged from 14 to 

27; the mean was 18.7 years. Grooms averaged 3.5 

years older than their brides. The time interval 

(mode) from license date to marriage date was 0 

for 14-year-old brides and 7.2 days for 20-year-old 

brides. 

There were 294 first births recorded for the 907 
brides. Percentages for intervals between marriage 
dates and birth dates were: 2 per cent born before 
marriage, 24 per cent before 196 days after mar- 
riage (seven lunar months), 43 per cent before 244 
days after marriage (eight lunar months), 55 per 
cent before 252 days after marriage (nine lunar 
months) and 65 per cent before 280 days (ten lunar 
months) after marriage. Detailed data are presented 
by 28 time intervals for the brides having a child 
within these time limits. 

The seven month estimate is taken as a low limit 
of true premarital pregnancy incidence, the eight 
month estimate as a closer approximation of the true 
incidence, the nine month estimate as a still nearer 
approximation, and the ten month estimate as the high 
limit of possible premarital conception. 

Comparable data from other studies are reviewed. 
Fifty-one references accompany this publication. 


Angrilli, Albert F. (New York University), “The 
Psychosexual Identification of Pre-school Boys,” 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 97 (December, 
1960), pp. 329-40. 

The major hypothesis of the study states that there 
is a relationship between a boy's sex role identification 
patterns and those of his parents. It was hypothesized 
that there would be a direct relationship between 
the adequacy of sexual identification in the boys and 
the adequacy of sexual identification in their parents. 

The subjects were 30 boys between the ages of 
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four and five-and-one-half whose families were living 
together and had experienced no appreciable separa- 
tion. All of the families were middle class. 

The subjects were rated by their teachers on an 
Activity Preference Check List of masculine and 
feminine activities and on a Behavior and Personality 
Rating Scale and were given a Figure Drawing Test. 
Each parent was given the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank from which the M-F score was used, the Ter- 
man-Miles Attitude Interest Analysis, and a Figure 
Drawing Test. Chi square and correlation analysis 
yielded no significant findings. 

Boys showing high masculine identification were no 
more likely to have parents showing high sexual 
identification than they were to have parents showing 
intermediate or low sexual identification. The same 
was true of boys having intermediate or low sexual 
identification. 

These findings question theories concerning sex role 
identification with parents. The author calls for similar 
studies of boys and girls of different ages and social 
classes. 


Mogey, John (Vanderbilt University), and Raymond 
Morris (Birmingham University, England). “Causes 
of Change in Family Role Patterns,” The Bulletin 
on Family Development, 1 (Winter, 1960), pp. 
1-10. 

Evidence is advanced to test the hypothesis that 
the changes in community structure and family 
structure tend to occur together. The data were ob- 
tained from an unusual research opportunity. At the 
end of World War II, ‘squatting’ in unused British 
army camps represented for many young British 
couples the only reasonably quick means of securing 
housing. The initial data for the present study of 
family roles of husbands and wives were obtained 
from 70 families who were “squatting” in a rural, 
unused British army camp in 1958. The camp had a 
relatively homogeneous population of young married 
couples, mostly involving ex-servicemen, and had 
built up a relatively cohesive community, developed 
informal leaders, fostered a common hostility against 
the local public housing authority, and engendered a 
deviant value system which reflected hard drinking 
habits, domineering father roles, irregular work habits 
and cynical views regarding social mobility. 

In 1958-1959 a new planned village was built on 
the site of the “squatter” camp to rehouse the occu- 
pants. The families were interviewed in three waves 
over a 12 month period: at the first wave, no families 
had been rehoused; by the third wave, only a few 
families were still in the squatter huts. At the same 
times, a control group who spent the year in a simi- 
lar camp in the same year was interviewed. 

With re-housing, ‘‘strangers’’ were introduced into 
the community system because only about half of the 
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new units were allocated to former hut-dwellers. The 
newcomers were similar in socio-economic status to 
the hut dwellers, but ‘They often felt themselves to 
be superior, and possibly adhered to less deviant 
value pattern” than the former hut-dwellers. The allo- 
cation was undertaken in such a way that the hut 
community structure was completely shattered and 
local informal leaders were discredited. The incidence 
of this external stimulus: was uneven. One neighbor- 
hood in the camp was rehoused almost en bloc, while 
families from other camp neighborhoods were scat- 
tered together with the newcomers throughout the new 
village. Thus, two variables could be related to family 
role changes, the move from substandard to improved 
housing and the degree of change in the neighbor- 
hood structure of the families. 

The internal role patterns of the families were 
measured by responses as to who allocated responsi- 
bility for six roles: shopping, preparing the husband's 
work-day breakfast, washing up in the evening, gar- 
dening, carrying out minor household repairs and 
looking after money and bills. 

In wave one, most families had segregated role 
relationships; at most, only one of six roles was 
shared. By wave three, considerable change had oc- 
curred, but the control group showed no significant 
change. 

Three general conclusions were suggested. One, 
stability of family roles is disturbed by a change in 
the environment as radical as the move from a sub- 
standard hut to a new house. The changes, however, 
were not all in the same direction. Two, a change in 
environment will not in itself determine the direction 
of change. The direction of change in family roles 
depends on the structure of the community. It ap- 
peared that family change ‘‘was greatest where the 
structure and the values of the deviant community 
were disrupted most by the allocation policy, which 
cut across all status criteria of the deviants, and failed 
to give preferential treatment to the local leaders.” 
Third, there were indications that families who 
changed internal role relationships had a clearer per- 
ception of certain features of their new community. 

It was concluded that rehousing per se is insuffi- 
cient to promote more joint-role relationships between 
husbands and wives. If better housing is supplied, 
but if the structure of the community and its con- 
stituent neighborhoods is left basically unaltered, only 
“fringe” families are likely to undergo internal 
change. 


Luckey, Eleanore B., (University of Connecticut), 
“Marital Satisfaction and Congruent Self-Spouse 
Concepts,” Social Forces, 39 (December, 1960), 
pp. 153-157. 

This study investigated the relationship between 
marital satisfaction and the degree to which each 
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spouse’s self-concept is congruent with that held of 
him by his partner. The null hypothesis was: There 
is no difference in population means between two 
groups defined as satisfactorily and less satisfactorily 
married with regard to the degree of congruence be- 
tween the concept each spouse holds of himself and 
the concept of him held by his marital partner. 

The original population included 594 former stu- 
dents from the University of Minnesota, 1948-1950, 
who were married by 1953. The final samples included 
41 satisfactorily married couples and 40 less satisfac- 
torily married couples. 

The modified marital adjustment scale by Locke 
was used as the criterion of marital satisfaction. Cou- 
ples in which both spouses scored above Qs; were de- 
fined as satisfactorily married, and those scoring be- 
low Qs were defined as less satisfactorily married, The 
Interpersonal Check List was used to determine the 
congruency between one’s self-image and the image 
of him held by his spouse. The items represent 16 in- 
terpersonal variables which can be used to rank each 
individual on 4 continua, managerial-autocratic versus 
modest-self-effacing, competitive-exploitive versus do- 
cile-dependent, blunt-aggressive versus cooperative- 
overconventional, and skeptical-distrustful versus re- 
sponsible-overgenerous. 

Each spouse was asked to rate himself and his 
spouse on the ICL. A discrepancy score between one’s 
self-rating and the rating of him by his marital part- 
ner was used as the measure of congruency of images 
on each of the four scales of the ICL. When the hy- 
pothesis was tested by comparing the wife's concept 
of herself with that held by the husband, and the 
husband’s concept of himself with that held by his 
wife, Mean differences of the discrepancy scores were 
used in comparing the satisfactorily and less satis- 
factorily married couples. Satisfaction in marriage was 
found to be related significantly to the congruency of 
the husband’s self-concept and that held by his wife, 
but was found unrelated to the agreement of the con- 
cept the wife holds of herself and that which her 
husband holds of her. It was suggested that this sex 
difference in congruence of perception might reflect 
the fact that it is the wife who makes the greater ad- 
justment in marriage and thus it is to her advantage 
to know what she is adjusting to. 


Burchinal, Lee G. (Iowa State University), “Research 
on Young Marriage: Implications for Family Life 
Education,” The Family Life Coordinator, 9 (Sep- 
tember-December, 1960), pp. 6-24. 

This report attempts to summarize and integrate 
the research findings on young marriages, to report 
some new findirzs on this topic and to suggest some 
of the implications of these findings for family life 
educators. Young marriages are defined as those in- 
volving one or both parties who are 18 years of age 
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or younger. In terms of this definition, young mar- 
riage rates generally increased until 1950; since then, 
rates have apparently changed little or have declined 
slightly. The available research data are organized 
around 10 alleged causes of young marriage; char- 
acteristics of couples involved in young marriages; 
variations in high school attendance policies pertain- 
ing to married students; and the stability of young 
marriages as compared with marriages involving older 
persons. The implications of these research data for 
family life educators are discussed under 5 main 
points: (1) Popular concern over young marriages pro- 
vides a powerful basis for defending existing mar- 
riage and family life education programs and for pro- 
posing their expansion. (2) This same concern should 
be a stimulus for encouraging the development of pro- 
grams of general counseling and specifically of pre- 
and postmarital counseling. (3) Efforts to ameliorate 
problems associated with young marriages must in- 
clude legal considerations such as efforts to obtain 
uniform marriage and divorce laws. ‘4) Family life 
educators are safe in generalizing that young mat- 
riages are more hazardous than marriages involving 
persons who are 19 or older. (5) Family life educators 
have an obligation to help resolve the role and value 
conflicts currently associated with young marriages in 
most American communities. An annotated reference 
list of 39 technical and popular articles on young 
marriage is appended to this report. 


Cunningham, Kenneth R., and Theodore B. Johannis, 
Jr. (University of Oregon), “Research on the Fam- 
ily and Leisure: A Review and Critique of Se- 
lected Studies,” The Family Life Coordinator, 9 
(September-December, 1960), pp. 25-32. 

Selected studies relating to the family and leisure 
are reviewed systematically with reference to: (1) 
purpose of the study, (2) concepts, (3) a-priori hy- 
potheses, (4) sample, (5) data collection and analy- 
ses, and (6) findings. Ten studies are abstracted ac- 
cording to this scheme. 

The findings are summarized for the relationship 
between family recreation and such sociological vari- 
ables as social class, family life cycle, employment 
status of the wife, friendship and social values, sex 
differences, marital adjustment, family member role 
conceptions and patterns of decision-making in the 
family setting. 

Limitations of the available data are discussed. A 
bibliography of 19 references and 11 additional titles 
accompanies the text. 


Hand, Harold C. (University of Illinois), ‘Girls’ 
Choices of High School Subjects,” Journal of Home 
Economics, 52 (October, 1960), pp. 659-61. 

The purpose of this article is to compare the high 
school programs of 252 high school girls who gradu- 
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ated in June and were married by early fall in 1957 
with the high school programs of 1366 girls who 
graduated in June, but were unmarried by early fall. 
Data were obtained from graduating classes in 46 
“down-state’” Illinois high schools. High school pro- 
grams included the number of semesters of work com- 
pleted in grades 9 through 12. The two groups of 
girls did not differ in the numbers of semesters of 
work in art, music, English, social studies and sci- 
ences. There were few differences in extra-curricular 
activity patterns between the two groups of girls. The 
gitls who were married during the interval had com- 
pleted considerably more work in home economics and 
business education. The unmarried girls had com- 
pleted considerably more work in mathematics and 
foreign languages. The inference, based on course se- 
lections, that the girls who remained unmarried had 
higher intelligence levels was supported. 


Kaffman, Mordecai (Child Guidance Center of Kub- 
butzin, Oranim, Kiriat Amal, Israel), ‘Evaluation 
of Emotional Disturbance in 403 Israeli Kubbutz 
Children,” The American Journal of Psychiatry, 117 
(February, 1961), pp. 732-38. 

The most significant differences between the Kub- 
butz system of education and child rearing and those 
in the traditional western families are: the transfer of 
parental functions to other adult figures, the import- 
ance of peer group for the Kubbutzin children and 
the similarity of roles played by the father and mother 
in the parent-child relationship during the time the 
family is together. The process of socialization is 
achieved primarily through very early and continuous 
peer group interaction, with the nurse assuming the 
role of socializer. However, some debate exists over 
the extent of “maternal deprivation” which exists 
under these conditions. The child is in close contact 
with his mother during his first half year of life, al- 
though he lives in the children’s home, gradually less 
so during the second half, and in the second year he 
is with his parents for several hours a day and all 
day on rest days. Both parents are active in sharing 
with the child during these times. 

The present study was designed to discover the 
frequency and intensity of behavioral problems with- 
in a population of 403 children aged 1 to 12 years in 
three different Kubbutzin. Data sources included de- 
velopmental information taken from nurse’s work, 
structured interviews of nurses and teachers on each 
child, interviews with parents for additional informa- 
tion and a tentative appraisal of the child-parent re- 
lationship and repeated psychiatric observations on 
each child in regular life situations. Attempts were 
made to define precisely each item of investigation in 
order to compute at each age level the extent of be- 
havior deviation of the Kubbutzin children in relation 
to a hypothetical “normal model.” 
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No evidence was found to indicate an unusual per- 
centage of behavioral problems attributable to emo- 
tional deprivation. Most symptoms, with regard to 
either frequency or intensity, appeared to match the 
usual figures in “normal controls’ or even appeared 
less prominently. An inverse ratio appeared between 
the frequency of thumb-sucking and eating problems. 
Kubbutzin children at different ages had about three 
times more thumb-sucking and three times less eating 
problems than the normal control group. Since no sig- 
nificant differences were found between the 108 Kub- 
butzin children who were thumb-suckers and the 225 
who were not, the author inferred that the apparent 
explanation for the high incidence of thumb-sucking 
“in addition to the early weaning of Kubbutzin in- 
fants, seems to be the very permissive approach to the 
sympiom.” The transfer of the feeding and training 
function from the mothers to the nurses is suggested 
as an explanation for the low frequency of eating 
problems. Deviant behavior of the Israeli children 
studied, with the exception of constitutional factors, 
“is due in the majority of the cases to a disturbed 
child-parent relationship.” 


Weil, Mildred W. (Paterson State College), ‘“‘An 
Analysis of the Factors Influencing Married Wo- 
men’s Actual or Planned Work Participation,” 
Americun Sociological Review, 26 (February, 
1961), pp. 91-96. 

This study focuses on the possibility of a workable 
arrangement’s being established between performance 
in the labor force and performance as housewife and 
mother. A sample of 200 married women with chil- 
dren was used. The median age of the mothers was 
36. 

Contrary to the findings of Motz, as employment 
varied from full time to none at all the number of 
women filling a companionate role decreased steadily. 
The following hypotheses were confirmed and are 
listed in rank order of importance as determined by 
tetrachoric correlations. 

A woman will perform or plan to perform in both 
traditional and career roles: 

1. When her husband’s attitude toward her work- 

ing is positive. 

2. When she worked in an occupation before mar- 
riage requiring high educational achievement or 
specialized training. 

. When the woman continued to work for a time 
after marriage. 

. When she has achieved a high professional 
level or has had specialized training. 

. When her husband accepts an obligation for 

child care and household chores. 
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6. When her children are of school age. 

Hypotheses concerning the differential availability 
of employment, the high socio-economic background 
of the family, the wife’s work experience before mar- 
riage, debts of the family unit, and plans for pur- 
chase of big items bore no relationship to actual or 
planned work participation. The women gave the fol- 
lowing reasons for working: outside stimulation, addi- 
tional income, job offer, additional income and out- 
side stimulation, enjoyment of work and desire to use 
education. In general, the women felt that’ their neigh- 
bors approved their working if the children were ade- 
quately cared for. 
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Book Reviews 


CAROL L. STONE, Department Editor 
Washington State University 


Premarital Sexual Standards in America. Ira L. 
Reiss. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1960. 
286 pp. $4.95. 

Reiss, a sociologist at Bard College in New 
York, has presented here a sociological investi- 
gation of the relative social and cultural inte- 
gration of American premarital sexual stand- 
ards. The book is unique in that it is not a 
special ye for one particular premarital sexual 
standard but, rather, an attempt to analyze all 
our premarital sexual standards in terms of their 
integration with the major trends and values of 
our society. It is well-documented with empiri- 
cal evidence from the major researches in this 
area. 

Reiss analyzes our premarital standards into 
(1) abstinence, (2) the double standard, 
(3) permissiveness without affection, and (4) 
permissiveness with affection. Standards (2) 
and (3) are body-centered, standard (4) per- 
son-centered. 

The generally negative conception of pre- 
marital intercourse held by many social scien- 
tists, especially writers of marriage texts, is doc- 
umented. “They believe premarital sexual inter- 
course is an almost exclusively physical relation- 
ship, devoid of affection and tenderness, pro- 
miscuous and lustful. It is exactly at this point 
that they have taken up the popular emotions 
derived from our early Christian attitudes to- 
wards sex.” (73) However, “there is ample 
evidence indicating that many people have pre- 
marital sexual intercourse in an unselfish, alfec. 
tionate, and psychically enjoyable fashion.” 
(74) Previous literature accented the lustful, 
promiscuous, exploitative, selfish aspects of pre- 
marital intercourse ; Reiss covers the psychic sat- 
isfactions heretofore largely ignored. 

Too much of the previous literature has 
lumped the consequences of premarital inter- 
course into an essentially negative discussion. 
Reiss forces us to see that one must speak of 
the particular consequences of a particular 
standard of picaianteal intercourse, which is a 
significant step toward clearer understanding. 
Reiss has presented a well-documented book 
which provides empirical evidence against the 
common assumption that, if any premarital 
intercourse is allowed, it will occur promiscu- 
ously. 
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Those who eg ae of premarital inter- 
course try to paint all such behavior as inevita- 
wi disastrous in its consequences, But Reiss 
offers empirical evidence that premarital inter- 
course is not the same, in its social and cultural 
significance, in different sectors of the social 
structure. (193) 

Many people will be bothered by Reiss’ pre- 
diction of the increasing decline of abstinence 
and the double standard. But person-centered 
an intercourse (permissiveness with af- 
ection) is apparently coming of age. A new 
code is being fashioned, for the first time, by 
the young people themselves. The newer affec- 
tionate codes are new in that they have linked 
sex and love, and they are capable of generating 
understanding between men and women. And 
“unless our urban-industrial-equalitarian culture 
alters quite unexpectedly, as Americans change, 
the move will continue to be in support of per- 
son-centered premarital sexual behavior.” 
(249) 

We in America are in a period of transition, 
somewhere between the old and the new. 
“Sooner or later people in our country will have 
to choose. They cannot forever continue to be 
confused or resist the pressures for change that 
emanate from many parts of our culture.” 
(249) 

This book can serve to help Americans de- 
cide, in a more rational fashion, the direction 
in which they wish to go, if they will but read 
it thoughtfully and consider its implications for 
the future. 

BEN ARD 
Central Michigan University 


Building Your Life. Judson and Mary Landis, 
Second Ed., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall. 1959. 325 pp. 

Personal Adjustment, Marriage and Family 
Living. Judson and Mary Landis, Third Ed., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prenctice- 
Hall. 1960. 384 pp. 

The text, Building Your Life, was written 
with the needs of early teen-agers specifically in 
mind. The ares of this book is to provide 
text material in the Life Adjustment area and 
also to provide supplementary teaching aids to 
assist the teacher who may or may not have had 
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recent courses preparing him to develop this re- 
latively new emphasis in education. 

The Landises are, of course, well-known au- 
thors in the field; they are, as well, parents, 
which fact gives authenticity and a realistic ap- 
proach to this subject. 

The book is divided into six parts; namely, 
“About You,” “Learning To Understand 
Others,” “Obligations,” “You and Your Fam- 
ily,” “Physical and Mental Health,” “Growing 
Up Economically.” 

Part Two, “Learning To Understand Others,” 
deals with the general subject of getting along 
with others and includes Chapters 6 through 
12. Chapter 9 treats the general subject of emo- 
tional growth. The chapter traces the develop- 
ment of the growth of affection and love from 
infancy until adolescence. It also gives the bod- 
ily reaction to fear and anger. The basic emo- 
tional needs of man (discussed briefly in Chap- 
ter 2), and various types of behavior indicating 
satisfaction or lack of satisfaction of these needs, 
might appropriately have been treated at length 
here. Chapters 10, 11, and 12 go into all phases 
of dating and boy-girl relationships—except the 
sexual aspect. Since information in this area is 
a crucial need at this age, the omission seems 
tragic to this reviewer. (In the preface the 
teacher is referred to a chapter on this subject 
in another book by the same authors.) 

Part Four, ‘‘You and Your Family,” treats 
specific problems which youn le have with 
their families Rapecielly ladibeation in this sec- 
tion is the way the adolescent is helped to put 
himself in the role of his parents—to see prob- 
lems from the parents’ point of view. 

Part Six, “Growing Up Economically,” does 
not stress the selection of a particular vocation 
but is aimed at assisting the student to make a 
careful appraisal of himself and his own ability. 
The supplementary material for this section in- 
cluded in the accompanying Teacher's Manual 
and Film Guide, is especially well done in help- 
ing the individual to assess his abilities realisti- 
cally and to develop a respect, as well, for those 
whose aptitudes and talents differ from his. 

Thought stimulating questions are used at 
chapter ends; self-evaluatory questionnaires are 
used throughout to good advantage. Especially 
noteworthy are the 126 photographs, 49 car- 
toons, and 32 pictographs, all of particular in- 
terest to the adolescent—all included within 
the total of 325 pages. Some teachers might feel 
that these attractive visual aids are used a bit 
too generously for a book of substance. 

A consistent effort has been made in this 
book to present problems faithfully as seen 
through the eyes of the adolescent and to treat 
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these problems with respect, understanding, and 
real helpfulness. 

Personal Adjustment, Marriage and Family 
Living is written for young people in the teen 
years. The authors do not suggest for what 
grade level it is intended—perhaps a wise and 
intentional omission. No doubt experienced 
teachers would be willing to debate this matter. 
The title probably suggests use at the high 
school senior level, but the reading is quite 
easy for seniors. The book deals with material 
that would help a young person to understand 
himself and others better. Emphasis is on recog- 
nizing and satisfying fundamental (emotional ) 
needs, learning how to meet problems, and how 
to get along with others in many different stages 
of development. 

One excellent treatment is that of the de- 
velopment of self-understanding. The “funda- 
mental needs” are explained clearly, and good 
examples of practical application of each con- 
cept are given. Ego protection methods are ex- 
plained in teen-age language so that the teen- 
ager can understand such defense mechanisms 
as rationalization, compensation, and others. 
These should help the student to develop his 
ability for self analysis. 

An excellent treatment of dating is presented 
in an objective manner, considering the view- 
point of parents, other members of society, and 
of the development of personality as a result of 
the dating experience. Mate selection is ap- 
proached realistically and effectively. The trend 
toward high school age marriage is dealt with as 
regards school policies and as regards ‘‘long- 
run goals.” 

One of the best sections of the book is that 
dealing with emotional development of chil- 
dren. It sums up clearly and succinctly the cur- 
rently accepted ideas of significant importance 
in child development. 

This book is readable, it is thought provok- 
ing, it compliments the teenage reader by pre- 
senting material for his consideration rather 
than presenting information as the final word. 

The Landises have included nearly all of the 
most significant aspects of personal adjustment 
with which the teenager will have tc deal. It 
seems that as a text or as a reference book, this 
book could be of real assistance to the teenager 
and to the teacher of teenagers. Sources for ad- 
ditional reference material are given, as well as 
suitable films and other teaching aids such as 
socio-drama and other activities. 

Conspicuous by its absence is any mention of 
sexual adjustment in marriage. This seems mis- 
leading. This omission irritated the reviewer ten 
years ago when he was a high school teacher 
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using the first edition of the book. Obviously 
there are many teachers who disagree, or the 
omission would have been corrected in this— 
the third—edition. Of course, the teacher, if 
well qualified, can present orally material which 
will compensate for this deficiency. 

Especially worthy of note are the clever car- 
toons and pictographs (37 and 28 respectively), 
as well as the 112 appropriate photographs. 
(All photographs represent the white middle- 
class stereotype, however. What will the lower 
class teenager feel when he looks at them?) 

This book is to be recommended as a text for 
a course in family living, personal development, 
or other life adjustment A wos with the under- 
standing that the teacher must provide content 
on sexual aspects of engagement and marriage. 

DOUGLASS BROWN 
The Florida State University 


Introduction to Social Welfare (Second Edi- 
tion). Walter A. Friedlander. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1961. 
589 pp. $6.95 
Dr. Friedlander, Professor of Social Welfare, 

University of California at Berkeley, has revised 
the book which was first published in 1955. 
The revision is as readable and useful as the 
earlier edition; it is both nontechnical and 
scholarly. Like its forerunner, it will be par- 
ticularly helpful to graduate and undergraduate 
social work students, and be informative and 
interesting for others. 

In a section on the historical development of 
social welfare, Dr. Friedlander traces the 
emergence of present programs and services 
from their beginnings in England and outlines 
their movement to and development in America. 
The second section, dealing with the social 
work processes, includes some of the most im- 
portant new material in this edition. It effec- 
tively summarizes principles, concepts and pro- 
cedures in these processes, with special atten- 
tion given to social casework, social group work, 
and community organization. 

The final and main section concerns social 
welfare programs and practice. After outlining 
the general patterns of community services, Dr. 
Friedlander discusses public and private wel- 
fare — dealing with income security, the 
family, children, health, delinquency, recrea- 
tion, and special needs. Case material is pre- 
sented to illustrate social work practice in vari- 
ous settings. 

Throughout, the book reflects the clarity of 
thought and style that has characterized the 
author’s previous publications. Its usefulness 
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is heightened by the selected bibliography 
which follows each chapter. 

GORDON J. ALDRIDGE 
Michigan State University 


Home Economics as a Profession. Mildred 
Thurow Tate. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 1961. 432 pp. $5.50. 
Doctor Mildred Thurow Tate, a social science 

research fellow, a specialist in parent educa- 

tion and family life, and Professor of Home 

Economics, has written a good book on Home 

Economics As a Profession. It should encourage 

more young women to study Home Economics 

in college. She has given a most interesting dis- 
cussion of the professional lives of a few of our 

Home Economics pioneers—Ellen Richards, 

Isabel Bevier, Martha Van Rensselaer, Abby L. 

Marlatt, Mary Tileston Heminway, Catherine 

Esther Beecher, Harrietta Willard Calvin, Sarah 

Tyson Rorer. Space permits the consideration of 

only a few of these unique leaders. 

Her chapter on professional organizations in 
Home Economics should interest all prospec- 
tive home economists. Doctor Tate has discussed 
the academic qualifications and the advantages 
and disadvantages of the different professions 
in the following areas of Home Economics— 
Home Economics Education; Extension; Child 
Development and Family Relationships; Food 
and Nutrition; Clothing and Textiles; Home 
Management and Housing. She has introduced 
Interest Check Lists for several professions and 
for success in college to help students evaluate 
their own abilities and activities. Her discussion 
on International Service and on Homemaking 
should inspire girls. 

At the end of each chapter she has given 
many well-selected references and additional 
readings. The suggested Class Activities at the 
end of each chapter will prove of help to the 
teacher and will furnish challenging problems 
for the students. 

Her chapter on After College—What? in- 
cludes a discussion of graduate study in the 
United States with particular emphasis on 
graduate study in Home Economics, the de- 
mand for home economists with graduate de- 
grees, and financial assistance through fellow- 
ships, Te and scholarships. 

or Tate describes the breadth of the 
field of Home Economics, its importance in 

“pene wera and in homemaking. Throughout 

et book she emphasizes home economics as 


very desirable for young women because of the 
excellent preparation it provides for life, edu- 
cation for the individual, the citizen and the 
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homemaker. Because of the demand, she says, 
home economists have a feeling of security. Be- 
cause of the opportunities within the field, those 
in the profession feel a devotion for it, a sense 
of responsibility to work in its best interests 
in the years to come. The average Home Eco- 
nomics curriculum is equally divided between 
the arts and the sciences, and modern-day liv- 
ing calls for both. World leaders ask help from 
home economists in the improvement of their 
countries. It has won respect and prestige for 
itself in a relatively short span of years. 

Part III, “The Development of Home Eco- 
nomics,” seemed to be tacked on at the end 
of the book and not closely related to profes- 
sions in Home Economics. If a discussion of 
social changes as they affect professions had 
been incorporated with the professions, it would 
have been more effective and interesting to 
students. 

The organization of the book necessitates 
some repetition. For instance, in each chapter 
on different areas of Home Economics, the 
author has included a discussion of research 
and then later has introduced a chapter on 
Home Economics Research. 

Although a part of the material included is 
basic knowledge and is contained in other simi- 
lar publications, the author is selective in con- 
tent, and brief and concise. It is easy to read 
and understand. It would make a good refer- 


ence book for high school counselors and heads 
of Home Economics departments in junior and 


senior colleges. 
VELMA PHILLIPS 
Washington State University 


Marriage and the American Ideal, Floyd M. 
Martinson. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 1960. xii, 491 pp. $5.50. 

Martinson has developed a text for the col- 
lege level functional marriage course which is 
considerably different from the dozen or so 
now available. In it he attempts to discuss dat- 
ing, marriage and the family as social systems 
in a context of American values and three 
marriage models. 

Approximately 14 per cent of the volume is 
devoted to rather systematically setting forth 
this framework for analysis. This includes the 
American ideal in terms of such concepts as the 
dignity, worth, freedom and equality of man. 
It also includes the basic components of the 
three marriage models as he sees them: (1) the 
Judaic-Christian in which the family rather 
than the individual is central, (2) the romantic 
in which individual values, goals, irrationality 
and sexual attraction predominate, and (3) the 
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rationalistic based on “reason” with the find- 
ings of sdcial science playing a heavy part in the 
evaluation of a couple’s potential as marriage 
partners and of the marriage :tself. He discusses 
the rationalistic approach in terms of the origin 
of marriage, its structure, the essential basis 
of marriage, the functions of marriage and its 
permanence. 

Using this basic value-oriented framework he 
proceeds to devote 38 per cent of the volume 
to the study of the dating system, 22 per cent 
to the marriage system and 23 per cent to the 
family system. A seven page summary of the 
relation of the marriage to the American ideal 
and a nine page appendix of “Marriage and 
Family Finance’ complete the volume. 

‘ The discussion of the dating, marriage and 
family systems also relates the material to the 
family life cycle. 

Seldom is a functional text inthe field of 
marriage and the family as systematically re- 
lated to a frame of reference as this one. How- 
ever, throughout the volume the subtopics are 
more systematically related to the American 
ideal than to each of the three marriage models. 
The author frequently fails to show the alterna- 
tives open to the dating or marriage partners 
in a given topic area for a given marriage 
model. 

The author continually uses pertinent re- 
search as a basis for his discussion of a topic 
rather than merely reiterating ‘‘this is the way it 
should be done in marriage.” 

Martinson’s handling of the relationship of 
the marriage system to the occupational system 
as it influences the interaction between husband 
and wife is superior to that in most of the other 
available texts, Even though the author de- 
velops at some length the impact on the mari- 
tal relationship of the occupation and the di- 
vision of labor within the home he does not do 
much with impact of the pattern of income use 
on this relationship after income is obtained. 
There is a brief chapter on the topic in the ap- 
pendix, however. 

Unlike many of the other texts this one 
deals with most of the techniques of conception 
control, although still rather briefly and without 
thorough integration into his framework of 
marriage models. 

Some of the material is still presented in 
terms of should and should not rather than in 
terms of sets of alternatives and their conse- 
quences for the marriage and for the marriage 
partner, with the final choice left to the reader 
and his dating partner or spouse. 

Each chapter has a summary which should 
entice the student to return to the remainder of 
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the chapter for the restudy of the points that 
he has missed. 

A set of suggested projects and questions for 
the student is presented at the end of each 
chapter. Many of these questions, as usual, 
leave much to be desired pedagogically as they 
deal with the “what” rather than the “how” 
and “why” of things. 

The suggested readings refer the student to a 
well-selected set of empirical studies. Students 
in small colleges or in large classes may have 
some difficulty obtaining access to them un- 
less they are reproduced en masse for student 
use. 

Even though the reviewer has pointed out 
weaknesses, the strengths of the volume—a 
rather consistent frame of reference for analysis, 
the heavy dependence upon pertinent research 
and the attempt to induce the reader to think 
and adapt the presented information for use in 
his own situation—makes this volume superior 
to many now available for the college-level 
functional course on marriage and the family. 

THEODORE B. JOHANNIS, JR. 
University of Oregon 


Sex Guidance For Your Child, A Parent Hand- 
book. Helen Driver, editor. Madison, Wis- 
consin: Monona Publications. 1960. 192 pp. 
$4.50. | 

Sex Education For The Growing Family. Lester 
Crow and Alice Crow. Boston: The Christo- 
pher Publishing House. 1959. 189 pp. $4.00. 
These are two books on a perpetually timely 

subject. Because they ate quite different in 

their approach to the subject, they are being 
dealt with separately. 

The book edited by Dr. Driver is basically 
designed to serve as a handbook for parents, 
and there is much in the book to commend it 
to the average parent. The inter-disciplinary 
team of writers include Dr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Cockefair, authors of The Story Of You; Dr. 
Robert O’Connor, child psychiatrist; and Dr. 
Carl Stronberg, clergyman. 

Rather than each writing individual chap- 
ters, the authors pooled their knowledge in 
writing the book. A volume such as this, directed 
to the general public, must deal with profound 
subjects in simple, comprehendible language. 
This they have al skillfully. Part I has to do 
with sexual ee in boys and girls, six 
stages of emotional development, and the roles 
of parents, school, and church in sex education. 
Part II addresses itself to certain specific prob- 
lems such as the sexual deviate, pornography, 
and venereal disease. An aspect which will ap- 
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peal to parents is the three-chapter question 
and answer section covering infancy to adoles- 
cence. 

One emphasis of the book, which should 
probably be more often underlined in literature 
on this subject, is on the emotional or atti- 
tudinal aspects of sex education. Sex education 
the authors insist, is more than the impartation 
of facts. 

One of the criticisms some people have of 
literature designed for popular reading is its 
tendency to create needless anxieties. The 
authors, apparently aware of this hazard, have 
been able to state the facts and yet reassure 
parents whose children may not respond exactly 
as expected. For instance, in a discussion of ma- 
turity they remind us that while emotional ma- 
turity is a vital goal of development, none of 
us is entirely mature. 

In their new book, Sex Education For The 
Growing Family, Lester and Alice Crow take 
a somewhat different approach to sex education 
—that of telling a story. The story concerns a 
middle-west, middle-class family, the Emersons, 
and their two growing children. The reader is 
led by Mrs. Emerson, who relates the story, 
through the multitudinous problems of grow- 
ing up which broadly relate to sex—birth, breast 
feeding, thumb sucking, masturbation, ‘‘bad 
words,” petting, premarital intercourse, wet 
dreams, menstruation, menopause, courtship 
and so on. The common and frequently dis- 
concerting questions, such as ‘“Where do babies 
come from?” are handled with frankness. All 
of these areas and questions are woven into a 
text which begins with the two Emerson chil- 
dren as infants and follows them through chiid- 
hood and the teens, concluding with the 
daughter's marriage. 

Beyond the novelty of setting sex education 
in the context of family conversations, this re- 
viewer finds the book rather disappointing. 
Viewed as a story it lacks the plot to challenge 
and maintain reader interest. Nor does it 
possess the systematic presentation of materials 
expected of a handbook for parents or students. 
As a whole it impresses me as being somewhat 
mechanical and fails to measure up to the 
Crows’ previous book, Adolescent Development 
And Adjustment, However, it is probably well 
to remember that the book is written for the 
average parent and young person who are rather 
unsophisticated in matters pertaining to sex edu- 
cation. This work may have more appeal to 
them than is immediately apparent. 

A few readers will find some fault with both 
of the books in that they adhere to and pro- 
pound conventional middle-class values. But this 
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is the group to which they seem to be addressed. 
It is doubtful that there is anything objectiona- 
ble to any religious group in either book. In- 
deed, a rabbi, a priest and a minister were con- 
sulted in the writing of the book edited by Dr. 


Driver. 
WALLACE DENTON 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Social Work Year Book, 1960. Russell H. 
Kurtz, editor. New York: National Associ- 
ation of Social Workers. 1960. 767 pp. $8.50. 
This is the fourteenth volume of the “Year 

Book,” which began publication in 1930, was 

issued biennially until 1951, and since then has 

appeared triennially. The Year Book is the 

““Baedeker’’ of the social work profession, and 

can be considered as the authoritative, up-to- 

date reference on social welfare. 

This publication covers mainly the American 
scene but includes two articles which deal with 
Canadian and International Social Welfare. 
The volume is an encyclopedic effort, contain- 
ing three parts. 

Part I contains three articles which review in 
a nutshell the history and development of 


Americal Social Welfare from the Colonial 
period to present times. The Social Security 
program is also covered, Part II contains 68 
topical articles which range from Adoption to 


Youth Services, including such diverse subjects 
as Alcoholism, Juvenile Delinquency, Social 
Insurance and Vocational Rehabilitation. Three 
topics which appear for the first time in any 
“Year Book’’ are: Community Organization, 
Labor and Social Welfare, and Narcotic Addic- 
tion. Part III is a directory of American and 
Canadian social work agencies and covers both 
governmental and voluntary sources. The 4 
pendix lists the names and addresses of pub- 
lishers of about 100 periodicals mentioned in 
the bibliographies of the main text. 

The Year Book is well organized. After each 
article there is an extensive bibliography, quite 
necessary, since most of the articles are docated 
and tightly edited. The lengths of the topics 
range from three pages, like the one on Legal 
Aid, to twenty pages on International Social 
Welfare. This obligatory condensation whets 
the reader’s appetite, and the timely bibli- 
ographies aid in further research. 

Some of thé topics directly related to Family 
Life Teaching are the articles on “Family Life 
Education,” “Family Social Work,” ‘Juvenile 
Delinquency,” and “School Social Services.” A 
student or teacher ‘interested in the social work 
profession will find the articles on “Social 
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Work as a Profession,” “Social Casework,” ‘“‘So- 
cial Group Work,” and “Medical and Psychi- 
atric Social Work” helpful in giving him an 
overview of the multi-functional aspects of the 
growing social work profession. 

Any volume which tries to encompass the 
universe of the social welfare field between two 
covers will find it a tough effort. A digest of 
information will of necessity leave out a lot. 
The emphasis in most of the entries in this book 
is on “historical development.” It is possible 
that the Year Book’s range of topics has in- 
cluded too many allied areas such as “Adult 
Education” and ‘Civil Rights.” There appears 
also some unnecessary overlapping and dupli- 
cation, such as in the two articles on “Personnel 
of Social Welfare’ and “Personnel Standards,” 
both of which contain very similar information. 
The same can be said about combining “Public 
Health Services” and “Public Health Nursing.” 

A suggestion to the publishers: Most stu- 
dents cannot afford the price of this volume 
but would be very much interested in the ex- 
cellent bibliographies. Why not publish an 
addefdum to each Year Book in the form of a 
pamphlet, which would have a small introduc- 
tion to each topic, followed by the bibliogra- 

hy? 

: This type of Year Book is a welcome addi- 
tion to high school libraries, vocational coun- 
selling olen, family life education depart- 
ments, and the teacher’s reference shelf. Family 
Life courses should include the importance of 
Social Welfare in relation to the family of 
today. This volume serves as a key and guide to 
the growing volume of literature and informa- 
tion on Social Welfare. 

BENJAMIN SCHLESINGER 

University of Toronto (Canada) 


The Absent Father and Public Policy in the 
Program of Aid to Dependent Children. 
(University of California Publications in So- 
cial Welfare Volume I) Maurine McKeany. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1960. 132 pp. $2.50. 

A pin-pointed examination of public policy 
related to family living is of particular interest 
to the readers of this Journal, for it reveals in 
sharp relief American attitudes and American 
practice. The rich and virtually untapped source 
of data in social welfare legislation is revealed 
in this monograph. 

The author identifies a conflict in public 
policy: “The conflict between the public policy 
of aiding needy children on behalf of the general 
welfare and the public policy of compelling the 
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father who is not performing his duty of sup- 
port to assume his responsibilities is accentuated 
in the ADC (Aid to Dependent Children) pro- 
gram.” Congressional concern with this conflict 
resulted in the passage of the “‘Noleo” (Notice 
to law enforcement officials) amendment to the 
Social Security Laws in 1950. This legislation 
made it a Federal requirement that State Wel- 
fare Departments “send prompt notice to law 
enforcement officials whenever aid is granted 
to children whose parents have deserted or 
abandoned them,” in an effort to compel the 
father to support them. 

Professor McKeany has examined the manual 
of practice (as of 1954) of fifty state and 
territorial welfare departments and supple- 
mented this examination by conferences with 
officials of twelve state departments. From this 
examination she has produced a comprehensive, 
descriptive study. Students and scholars con- 
cerned with the family will find this mono- 
graph of interest. Social Workers will also 
find that the issue of professional practice in 
an authoritarian setting is raised. For in ADC 
the social worker may be placed in the position 
of sharing with law enforcement officials infor- 
mation derived from a professional interview. 

A fertile field for research awaits cultivation 
in the questions raised in this monograph. It 
contains useful, comprehensive bibliography, 
including public documents. 

DAVID L. LEVINE 
Florida State University 


Guidance of the Young Child. Louise Lang- 
ford. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
1960. 341 pp. $6.25. 

This book offers specific guidance pro- 
cedures for persons working actively with 
young children—the pre-schoolers—and also 
has much ‘meat for thought” for those who 
are studying about and/or working with the 
older child, as well as for someone who wants 
to understand himself more completely and be- 
lieves his childhood experiences, fears, and joys 
have contributed to making him what he is to- 
day. It is easily read and has a very attractive 
format. The excellent photographs are well 
chosen and aptly placed to illustrate the points 
the author is making. 

From the opening chapters, which describe 
a laboratory nursery school and some types and 
techniques of = needed therein, through 
four chapters dealing with personality develop- 
ment, physical and motor development, social 
development and language development, 
through the nine chapters which discuss spe- 
cific aspects of the young child’s life, such as 
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“Clothing the Preschooler,” or “Food for Chil- 
dren,” to the final chapter concerning the 
handicapped child in the nursery school, the 
author stresses the individuality of the child 
and the need for adults to try to look at events 
and people from the child’s point of view—to 
try to feel as he feels. She frankly admits the 
impossibility of always choosing the right tech- 
nique in child guidance and has a very under- 
standing appreciation of the parents’ role, 
emphasizing the need for cooperation among 
all adults who guide a specific child. The chap- 
ters concerning the use of creative media and 
stories, books, and music contain a wealth of 
practical detail presented in an interesting 
manner and make an especial appeal to this 
reviewer. 

While the book is intended for a beginner 
in child guidance, such as a student involved 
in a high school or college laboratory nursery 
school, its discussion of certain facets of 
familiar problems, such as clothing for young 
children, offers some intriguing solutions which 
should appeal to many who have battled those 
problems. 

Every chapter contains suggested assignments 
for observations and analysis, plus a list of sug- 
gested readings, each reading briefly evaluated 
by Mrs. Langford, with a notation as to 
whether this particular item would be most 
useful to student, teacher, pom. or a person 
doing advanced professional study. 

The author illustrates many of her — by 
using case histories of individual children. Her 
years of work with pre-school children have 
given her a deep insight into the feelings of 
the child and a sympathy for him which enable 
her to present these studies in a very effective 
manner. In each case she evaluates the be- 
— and describes the guidance techniques 
used. 

“Since children are the same people and have 
similar feelings, needs and desires whether 
they are at home or at school, explanations and 
suggestions for child guidance methods are 

ually important to students and to parents” 
(From the preface). I hope that this book finds 
its way into the hands of many parents, and I 
feel that it would be invaluable for those par- 
ences who are working in cooperative nursery 
schools, as well as for the increasing number of 
persons who are giving day care to children 
other than their own. Many teachers, students, 
parents and children should profit from the 
valuable contribution Mrs. Langford has made 
in the field of child guidance. 

ALICE F. LILLIE 
lowa State University 
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The Mothers, Robert Briffault, Abridged by 
Gordon Rattray Taylor. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1959. 451 pp. $8.50. 
This is a one-volume abridged edition of 

Robert Briffault’s three-volume work, The 

Mothers, published in 1927. Now there are 

three primary sources of Briffault’s theory of 

matriarchal origins: the original three-volume 
work of 1927, Briffault’s own one-volume re- 
statement of his views, The Mothers, pub- 
lished in 1931, which took account of the 
criticisms directed against the earlier work, and 
the 1959 abridgement by Gordon Rattray 

Taylor. 

Briffault’s thesis is that original human social 
organization was matriarchal. In cultures pres- 
ently characterized by patriarchal organization 
there are easily detected remnants of matriarchal 
forms which demonstrate that matriarchal or- 
ganization appeared first. Patriarchal forms 
were usually of comparatively recent origin, 
arising from matriarchies which in their turn 
had developed from the systems of lower ani- 
mals in which the female was dominant. 
Monogamous marriage was viewed, in strong 
opposition to Edward A. Westermarck’s posi- 
tion, as being of relatively recent origin. 
Briffault argued that the first marriages were 
group contracts in which the individual had 
sexual access to all females within the group he 
joined. 

One criticism directed against Briffault holds 
that the “comparative” method he employed 
is inadequate, as it involves taking a given item 
of culture from its context and haphazardly 
comparing it with others treated in the same 
fashion without recognizing that a particular 
culture item is meaningful only in terms of its 
own culture. Another criticism is that seeking 


the social origins of particular institutions is a 
profitless endeavor since the details of origins 
ate beyond recovery. Also, it has been pointed 
out that Briffault did not carefully evaluate the 
vast number of sources he employed—cver 
5,000 in the original publication—and t’:at 
these materials were selected to support rather 
than test his thesis. 

The abridgment by Taylor was done to 
bring an accurate rendition of the larger work 
to the — in a more easily handled and 
accessible form. Its reissue was considered justi- 
fied in view of the rarity of the original books 
and the recent interest in the evolutionary 
theories of the early anthropoligsts stimulated 
by the work of Julian Steward, Leslie White, 
and others. The abridged edition closely follows 
the organization of the original in thought, 
readability, and chapter organization. Important 
weaknesses of the abridgment are the ommis- 
sion of much illustrative material, the reduc- 
tion of Briffault’s expressions of hostility 
toward his antagonists, and dropping of most 
of the footnotes. Most serious is the elimina- 
tion of the citations, an important element of 
the original work. This means that the abridg- 
ment will not be a substitute for the original, 
since the student who wishes to check or ex- 
amine the sources must still seek the three 
original volumes. 

Yet the new abridgment is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of the social sciences, in 
view of the current interest in evolutionary so- 
cial theory and as a source for those interested 
in the history of the development of anthro- 


pology. 
JOSEPH B. PERRY, JR. 
Bowling Green State University 


DIRECTORY OF SPECIALISTS IN PARENT EDUCATION 


Armin Grams of the Institute of Child Development of the University of Minnesota is working 


with Muriel Brown of the Children’s Bureau on a “Directory of S 


ialists in Parent Education” to 


be published by the Bureau. The names to be included are those of persons professionally identified 
with the field of parent education through their present work, position, title, special training and/or 
publications. This directory will contain about 500 names, and should be ready sometimes next fall. 

An extensive list of names has already been compiled, but we would like, if possible, to include 
all those eligible. The editors invite correspondence with people who would like to know more about 


the project. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


(Listing of a publication below does not preclude its subsequent review.) 


Ackerman, Nathan W., M.D., Frances L. Beatman and 
Sanford N. Sherman (Editors), Exploring the Base 
for Family Therapy, Papers from the M. Robert 
Gomberg Memorial Conference, New York: Family 
Service Association of America, 1961. 159 pp. 
$4.00. 

Association for Childhood Education International, A 
Bibliography of Books for Children, Washington, 
D.C.: Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 1960. 134 pp. $1.50, paper. 

Association for Childhood Education International, 
Children’s Books . . . for $1.25 or Less, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, 1961. 31 pp. 65¢, paper. 

Association for Childhood Education International, 
Nursery School Portfolio, 1960-61 Membership 
Service Bulletin No. 1. Twelve 4-page leaflets. 75¢, 
paper. 

Auerbach, Aline B., How to Give Your Child a Good 
Start, New York: The Child Study Association of 
America, 1961. 31 pp. 40¢, paper. 

Barbour, Hariott Buxton, Music for Family Fun, New 
York: E. P.:; Dutton & Co., Inc., 1961. 174 pp. 
$3.95. 

Burgess, Ernest W. (Editor), Retirement Villages, 
Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan, Division 
of Gerontology, 1961. 156 pp. $3.50, paper. 

The Committee on Academic Education, American 
Psychiatric Association, Sources of Information on 
Behavioral Problems of Adolescence (An Index of 
Scientific Studies and Their Sources Dealing With 
Youth From Ages 14 to 22), Washington, D.C.: 
The American Psychiatric Association, October 
1960. 96 pp. $3.00, paper. 

Cutler, John Henry, What About Women?, New 
York: Ives Washburn, Inc., 1961. 241 pp. $3.95. 

Dreyfus II, Alfred, Information Please! For Women 
Only, New York: Vantage Press, Inc., 1961. 556 
pp. $7.50. 

Drown, Frank S. and Thomas P. Monahan (Editors), 
Forty-Sixth Annual Report of the Municipal Court 
of Philadelphia, Philadelphia: Municipal Court of 
Philedalphia, 1959. 390 pp. No price indicated, 
paper. 

The Duke University School of Law, Law and Con- 
temporary Problems; Summer, 1960 issue on Popu- 
lation Control, Durham, N.C.: The Duke Univer- 
sity School of Law. 377-629 pp. $2.50, paper. 

Duvall, Evelyn M. and Sylvanus M. Duvall (Edi- 
tors), Sex Ways—In Fact and Faith: Bases for 
Christian Family Policy, New York: Association 
Press, 1961. 253 pp. $3.95. 

Fairchild, Roy W. and John Charles Wynn, Families 
in the Church: A Protestant Survey, New York: 
Association Press, 1961. 302 pp. $5.75. 

Family Life Committee of the Lutheran Church— 
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Missouri Synod, (Oscar E. Feucht, Harry G. Coiner, 
Alfred von Rohr Sauer, Paul G. Hansen), Sex and 
the Church, Marriage and Family Research Series, 
Volume V, St. Louis, Missouri: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1961. 277 pp. $3.50. 

Family Life Committee of the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod, (Paul G. Hansen, Oscar E. Feucht, 
Fred Kramer, Erwin L. Lueker), Engagement and 
Marriage, Marriage and Family Research Series, St. 
Louis, Missouri: Concordia Publishing House, 1959. 
193 pp. $3.00. 

Frank, Lawrence K., The Conduct of Sex, New York: 
William Morrow and Ccmpany, Inc., 1961. 192 pp. 
$4.00. 

Gottlieb, Bernhardt S., M.D., What a Girl Should 
Know About Sex, New York: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc., 1961. 190 pp. $3.25. 

Hutton, Isabel Emslie, M.D., The Sex Technique in 
Marriage ‘(Revised and Enlarged Edition), New 
York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1961. 191 pp. $3.00. 

Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health, Ac- 
tion for Mental Health, New York: Basic Books, 
Inc., 1961. 338 pp. $6.75. 

Klein, Meilanie, Narrative of a Child Analysis (The 
Conduct of the Psycho-Analysis of Children as seen 
in the Treatment of a Ten year old Boy), New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1961. 496 pp. plus 40 
pp. of reproductions of drawings. $10.00. 

Liswood, Rebecca, M.D., A Marriage Doctor Speaks 
Her Mind About Sex, New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Compary, Inc., 1961. 192 pp. $3.50. 

Paget, Norman W. and Marcella R. Kern, Counseling 
Services to Parents and Children Involved in Di- 
vorce Proceedings, San Bernardino, California: The 
State Department of Social Welfare in cooperation 
with the San Bernardino County Council of Com- 
munity Services and The Family Service Agency of 
San Bernardino, 1960. 80 pp. $3.50, paper. 

Runes, Dagobert D., Letters to My Teacher, New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1961. 105 pp. $2.75. 

Schramm, Wilbur, Jack Lyle, and Edwin B. Parker, 
Television in the Lives of Our Children, Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1961. 324 pp. $6.00. 

Shipley, Thorne (Editor), Classics in Psychology, 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1961. 1342 pp. 
$20.00. 

Stewart, Charles William, The Minister as Marriage 
Counselor, New York: Abingdon Press, 1961. 223 
pp. $4.00. 

Weingarten, Violet, You Can Take Them With You 
(A Guide to Traveling with Children in Europe), 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1961. 239 pp. 
$3.95. 

Zimmerman, Carle C. and Lucius F. Cervantes, Suc- 
cessful American Families, New York: Pageant 
Press, Inc., 1960. 226 pp. $5.00. 
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© a timely new book’ on family 
dynamics published May 1961 


Exploring the Base for 
FAMILY THERAPY 


Papers from the 
M. Robert Gomberg 
Memorial Conference 


Edited by Nathan W. Ackerman, M.D., 
Sherman 


Price: $4.00 
Order from: 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
44 East 23 Street ° New York 10, N.Y. 
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The Art of 
MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


W. L. Heasear and V. F. Jaevis 
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SEXOLOGY 


4 Monthly Magazine, Now in its 29th 
Year, For the Layman, the Parent, the 
Counselor 


ANNOUNCES 
Additions to its Staff and Board 
of Consultants: 


Editor, Parent Guidance Dept.: 


¢ DR. LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 
Oregon State College 


NEW CONSULTANTS: 


¢ DR. AARON L. RUTLEDGE 
Past President, NCFR 

¢ DR. WALTER R. STOKES 
Psychiatrist, Washington, D.C. 

* DR. JOHN MONEY 
Assoc. Prof., Medical Psych. @ Pedi- 
atrics, Johns Hopkins University 

¢ DR. ELMER BELT 

" Clinical Prof. of Surgery (Urol.), 

UCLA 


Our goal: To present the best current thinking 
in the area of sex research and education in 
popular and readable form. 

P.S. We invite articles from those NCFR 
members working in this area. 


ye Os a a SE ED ce om ame ot er me a oe ee om ee ee oe ae ee ew ee egaaality 


15a We ak See 


New York 11, N. Y. 


©) Please enter a yearly subscription at the special 
tate of $2.50. 
Chae, Soe a re ee Oe A TOY ee 
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MAKING THE MOST OF MARRIAGE, 2nd Ed. 


—from Marriage and Family Living, May 1961 
xiv + 674 pages, illustrated, $6.75 


-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 34 W. 33rd St., N.Y. 1 





For college students: 
EVELYN M. DUVALL / REUBEN HILL 


BEING i edt, ths ieee ee. 


cerning marriage and family life. The design is student centered . . . directed 

toward the interests and needs of the student . . . geared to assist him in find- 

ing answers to his questions on courtship, marriage, and parenthood. 
“46 pages = $5.50 


«+ and coming early next year for high school students: 
EVELYN M. DUVALL / REUBEN HILL 


WHEN YOU MARRY .....2 :2:.. 








